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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The kaleidoscope of Foreign Politics continues to 
revolve with bewildering rapidity and fresh situa- 
tions are revealed almost every week. It is quite 
beyond a monthly chronicle to keep measured step with them, 
one can only note the latest transformation and speculate as to 
the next. A few weeks ago we were all engaged in anathema- 
tizing the German Emperor for his manifestation of unfriend- 
liness over the Transvaal disaster. A Flying Squadron was 
equipped, patriotic householders foreswore German bread, and 
patriotic children declined to play with German toys, while German 
bands in London felt constrained to confine themselves to “God 
Save the Queen” and “Rule Britannia” in order to preserve a 
precarious livelihood. The rupture between Great Britain and the 
Triple Alliance was declared to be complete and irremediable. An 
entente cordiale with France and a rapprochement towards Russia 
became the two favoured policies among men interesting them- 
selves in Foreign affairs. Austria and Italy grew exceedingly 
apprehensive at the possible consequences of their partner's telegram, 
and set to work to make it up between this country and Germany 
—what steps were taken, and how far they succeeded we do not 
know, but it is known that for a period of some weeks the relations 
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between England and France were better than they had been for 
years. Even the French Press ceased to revile us—all the snarling 
was done in Germany—and common-sense appeared likely to have 
a chance of settling the outstanding difficulties between the two 
nations. An excellent commencement was made over Siam, and we 
were believed to be near a settlement of our Niger difticulties. 
The appetite for solutions would probably have increased 
with eating, and a clean sweep might have been made 
of half-a-dozen or more vexatious and by no means in- 
soluble problems. The prospect of making it up with 
France which commends itself to so many Englishmen 
because she is our nearest neighbour, and because they are un- 
conscious of harbouring any ill-will towards her, appears to have 
been completely shattered for the moment. The Triple Alliance 
has reasserted itself and is co-operating with this country. Only 
the other day that combination was discontented and tottering— 
now it is more united and virile than ever, and is making a bold 
bid for the adhesion of Great Britain. The success of that bid, of 
course, depends upon the decision of our Foreign Minister—he is 
the best judge of the situation,—but his action must largely depend 
upon the wisdom of France. We devoutly hope she will not insist 
on driving us into the opposite camp. 


The Triple Alliance’s opportunity has been afforded 
= by Italy’s calainity Italy has been our one con- 
sistent friend in Europe for years, and has been 

the chief bond of union between us and the Triple Alliance, of 
which she is the naval member. We are mutually interested in 
maintaining the status quo in the Mediterranean, and it has been 
understood between the two nations for the last ten years that in 
a time of peril they might count upon each other. Italy has 
loyally and laboriously fulfilled her part of the bargain by main- 
taining a navy consisting of both men and ships, and when 
recent diplomatic history comes to be written, it will be seen 
that she has abstained from gratuitously thwarting us _ like 
other members of the Triple Alliance; she has never intrigued 
against us, and has done us many a good turn. We boast that 
we do not entangle ourselves in alliances—it is a foolish boast, 
because isolation is far more entangling, as we have found to our 
cost, both in the Near East and the Far East—but this country still 
knows how to stand by a friend, and the one feeling that inspired 
public opinion in England on learning of Italy’s misfortune in 
Abyssinia, was a desire to do something to help her. We cannot 
remember any foreign event that has called forth so spontaneous 
an expression of English sympathy as greeted this disaster. Italy 
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is known to be a grievously over-burdened country ; she aspires to 
be a first-class military as well as a first-class naval Power. For 
about fifteen years she has borne this impossible double burden, 
and when she embarked upon colonial adventure she added a 
third. The worst was consequently feared when the news from 
Abyssinia arrived, especially as semi-ofticial Vienna and Berlin 
proclaimed that Italy must vindicate her honour in Africa while 
her partners in the Triple Alliance guaranteed her safety in Europe. 
Had this fatuous advice been accepted, nothing could have kept 
Italy’s head above water. Fortunately wiser counsel prevailed, and 
she is coming to terms with the King of Abyssinia. 


The Germans with their customary amiability, 

“A Stauxct having begun by taunting us with doing nothing 
to show our professed sympathy for Italy, on hear- 

ing that we intended to effect a diversion in her favour by advanc- 
ing into the Sudan, turned round and began violently abusing us 
for exploiting the misfortune of a friend to serve our own purposes. 
They could not refuse her acquiescence, however, because their 
statesmen know, whatever their Press may affect to say, that our 
action has already had an immense influence of both a practical 
and moral kind in relieving the strain on Italy, and so indirectly, as 
she is a sorely wounded member of the Triple Alliance, of strengthen- 
ing the position of her partners. All the savagery of the Eastern 
Sudan would have concentrated itself upon the Italians which is, 
now said to be converging upon the British-Egyptian expedition, 
and it is idle to pretend that it could be otherwise. A catastrophe 
inight have ensued heavily involving the whole Triple Alliance 
by the prudent self-restraint of Italy as regards Abyssinia 
and the bold initiative of Great Britain in the Sudan, this 
risk has been avoided. Fair-minded Germans, and _ there 
are fair minds in all nations, though not in the Press of all 
nations, must recognize that so far from turning the Italian re- 
verse to our own advantage we have used it to our disadvantage. 
We are not going forward at a moment convenient to ourselves, 
and had it not been for Adowa and the menace to Kassala we should 
not have made any forward movement for the present. We have 
plenty of anxieties on our hands in other parts of the world, and it 
is the wrong time of year to advance into the desert. Control of 
the Nile Valley is no doubt a goal of our ambition, and the Sudan 
hangs heavy on our souls—it has become an abomination of 
desolation through British vacillation and pusillanimity in the 
past. It holds the key to the prosperity of Egypt, and we have 
frankly said it can never be in other hands than our own; at the 
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same time nothing was further from our thoughts than a present 
advance, which has been undertaken as a means of supporting a 
“staunch ally” (as Mr. Curzon described Italy), and to protect 
Egypt from the consequences of triumphant barbarism. 


The details of Italy’s crushing defeat in Abyssinia 

Tur Iranian -—which, by a grim stroke of irony, was allotted to 

DISASTER IN ~ : ” ‘ 
Apysstxta. her “sphere of influence”—are noteworthy. General. 
Baraticri, the Commander-in-Chief of the Italian 
forces, determined unexpectedly to attack the Shoan army before 
Adowa without waiting for the reinforcements which were being 
landed at Massowah. He had telegraphed on the Saturday (29th 
February) that the Shoan positions were impregnable, and yet on 
Sunday he suddenly determined to attack. The reason he gave atter- 
wards for doing so was that the ditticulty of obtaining provisions for 
his army made retreat inevitable, and he had “ yielded to a rash 
impulse.” His tactics were, however, bad. The troops were on short 
rations, owing to the lack of stores, and went into action fasting 
after a night’s march. The Italians advanced at break of day with 
three columns on Sunday morning, March Ist. The right column 
was commanded by General Dabormida, the centre by General Ari- 
mondi, and the left by General Albertone. The total number of 
troops engaged was 17,000, of whom 7,000 were natives. The 
columns reached the ridges upon which the Shoans were posted, 
and at the beginning of the battle the Italians succeeded, and car- 
ried the positions they assaulted; but General Albertone’s force had 
pushed on too far, and it was attacked by masses of the Shoan 
army. Generals Dabormida and Arimondi moved with their 
columns to his support, but not before the harassed brigade was 
broken up and falling back. General Baratieri meanwhile re- 
mained inactive with the reserve force. Having made bad arrange- 
ments for the attack, and lost all control over the movements of 
his army, he did not even wait to collect the remnant after it was. 
defeated. The climax is thus related in a despatch from Mas- 
sowah :— 

** General Albertone, as he retreated, fell back upon the position ceeupied by 
General Arimondi, which was on a precipitous and broken side of the ridge, and 
Colonel Galliano’s battalion, which was being held in reserve, moved up to re- 
inforce this position. At this moment large and numerous bodies of the enemy, 
taking advantage of the broken ground, gathered once more and made a strenuous 
effort to envelop the Italian foree, while another party which had got a lodgment on 
the mountain succeeded in foreing two battalions of Bersaglieri to beat a hasty re 
treat. At the same time, the battalions of the Brusati Regiment abandoned their 
position, the result being that the Alpine battalion of the reserve had also to give 


way. In the meantime the Shoans, climbing the slop2 with great boldness, had 
reached the position held by General Arimondi, and, forcing their way into the very 
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midst of the Italian ranks, fired almost point-blank at the officers. The fight was 
stern and stubborn, but in the confusion of the mé/ée a retreat could not be conducted 
with calm. Later on the officers were able to order a retreat in some sort, but 
owing toa misunderstanding, easy enough on these winding and difficult paths, 
the column divided. One part, with Colonels Brusati and Stevani, went towards 
Mai Hatima, and the other, with General Baratieri, General Ellena, and Colonel 
Valenzano, fell back upon Addicaie.” . o 6 «© «© « « ‘Some few com- 
panies fought gallantly, but the rest remained passive spectators, and before 
long began to break up. From that time the Italian left was outflanked, and 
the Amhara charged into the very midst of the different brigades. The flight, 
which was soon a rout, followed. General Baratieri and General Arimondi, revol- 
vers in hand, sought to stay the panie-stricken men, but nothing could stop the 
yeneral impulse to fly which had seized the troops.” 


Of the three generals heading the columns, Generals Dabormida 
and Arimondi were killed, while General Albertone was made a 
prisoner. ‘he number of Italian officers killed was estimated to 
be 150. The total losses were put at 7,000 white and 2,000 natives. 
Of these, forty-eight Italian officers and 600 men are said to be 
prisoners. All the batteries were captured. It is not known how 


many Shoan were engaged, their losses, according to scouts, were 
4,000 dead and 6,000 wounded. 


The news of this terrible disaster was received with 


ru hal’ °F stupefaction in Italy. Demonstrations were made 


against the Ministry and the policy of colonial ex- 
pansion. In some places the trains conveying troops were attacked 
and their embarkation was prevented. At Paira the cavalry were 
compelled to charge the mob which had torn up the railway tracks 
and telegraph lines and thrown them into the river. At Milan and 
Parma there were similar disturbances. Crispi’s Ministry resigned 
on the 4th. General Baratieri was relieved of his functions as 
Zovernor of the Italian Colony. He will probably be tried and 
disgraced. Signor Crispi is succeeded by the Marquis di Rudini— 
a calm, dignified grand seigneur, of great wealth, who has already 
‘been Prime Minister. Ten years ago he enunciated a programme 
which consisted of the abandonment of the African enterprise and 
concentration at home. General Ricotti is the new Minister of 
War, and the Duke of Sermoneta is Minister for Foreign Affairs 
‘There is a strong party in Italy, composed of some members of the 
‘Right as well as of the Radicals and Socialists, which demands the 
-evacuation of Abyssinia altogether. The Marquis di Rudini made 
his Ministerial statement on March 17th. Referring to the mili- 
tary disaster, he said: “Our sons and brothers were led out to 
Jattle with an absolute lack of preparation.” He undertook to 
promise that he would never enter upon a policy of expansion, in- 
-deed, “if the Negus were to offer us Tigre we should reject it as 
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prejudicial to our interests.” His object was to safeguard the 
national honour and to secure satisfactory terms of peace. Signor 
{mbriani expressed his satisfaction at the declared intention of the 
Government to put an end to the African adventure, and demanded 
the impeachment of the Crispi Ministry. Menelik is said to be 
anxious for peace, notwithstanding his great victory over the 
Italians. In the meantiine Adigrat is invested, and Kassala is 
threatened by Osman Digna and the Dervishes. 


Italy is the first European Power which has beer 
KassALA, routed in a great battle with native Africans. It 
has been said that Menelik’s victory is that of all 
Africa, and that from one end of this continent to the other the 
news will travel like wild fire that Africa has conquered Europe, and 
the dusky myriads which swarm over it will be aroused to do battle 
with their white oppressors. There was a general ferment among 
the Dervish forces. Osman Digna had appeared before Kassala, 
one of the keys of the Nile. Weare concerned to succour the 
Italians, and we cannot afford to let Kassala pass into the hands of 
the Dervishes or of any other European Power. It is at present held 
in trust by the Italians for Egypt; they being under an obligation 
to hand it over to the Egyptians on demand. The Abyssinian 
(lisaster made it incumbent on Great Britain to act and make 
« demonstration which would relieve Kassala. Mr. Chamberlain's 
argument in the House of Commons was that “It is wiser to 
anticipate the attack which is certain in the event of the fall 
of Kassala, and to prevent the concentration of the Dervishex 
upon a single objective which would, after a success in the 
first instance, bring them with all the prestige of that success to 
Egypt.” Great Britain had to decide upon an advance towards. 
Dongola. This friendly movement to a member of the Triple- 
Alliance was cordially weleomed by Austria, and surlily assented 
to by Germany, who, however, will find herself compelled to stand 
by us, 


On learning our determination to advance towards. 
Dongola, the French Premier inspired a sensational 
semi-official Note, stating: “The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs informed the Council that he yesterday received a 
letter from the English Ambassador to France, informing him of 
the project of a military expedition to Dongola. In a conversa- 
tion which he then had with Lord Dufferin, M. Berthelot asked 
him for information on the causes and aim of this project, and 
called his attention to the gravity of its consequences.” It was 
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subsequently explained, however, that much as the French 
Cabinet dislike our action, this communiqué over-emphasized 
the attitude they desired to adopt, and that its issue was an 
impulsive indiscretion. It did not excite great annoyance in 
England, because we recognize that the French are determined 
to treat our relations with Italy and our occupation of Egypt as two 
standing grievances. Englishmen desire to remain on cordial 
terms with France, but the bargain must be mutual. Great 
Britain intends to stand by Italy and she declines to be coerced or 
nagged out of Egypt : indeed, it is very ditticult to foresee the end 
of our occupation. We went there to take up work in which 
France refused to co-operate, we intended to withdraw, and pro- 
mised to withdraw, and every year we have become more deeply 
absorbed in the regeneration of the country, and the fulfilment of 
our original pledge has increased and is increasing in difficulty. 
It is foolish to make rash promises, perhaps we ought to have 
allowed Egypt to lapse into the state of the Sudan, which 
has been a hell upon earth for the last twelve years, owing 
to the withdrawal of all external influence. Certainly Egypt could 
not have withstood the Mahdi in his palmy days without 
European aid, and what inducement would there have been to any 
European Power to step in in the face of France’s dog-in-the- 
manger attitude? No one is likely to suggest in the light of re- 
cent events that Egypt should have been placed under the European 
concert ? 


Two wrongs do not make a right, but they should 

TUNIS. mitigate an international grievance as between the 
wrongdoers. France seems to have forgotten that. 

she occupied another portion of the Ottoman Empire—Tunis— 
under circumstances similar to our advent in Egypt, and with 
almost identical professions (see “Tunis and Egypt,” by St. Loe 
Strachey, Nutional Review, March, 1895). The French went 
there to restore order, and they informed all foreign governments 
that they had no thought of annexation in entering the territory 
of the Bey. They also concluded a Treaty with the Bey, agreeing 
to evacuate when the “ Local Administration is capable of guarantee- 
ing the maintenance of order” (see Treaty). The diplomatic corres- 
pondence in the spring of 1881, between the Governments of France 
and England,“ positively reeks,” as Mr. Strachey says, with the phrase, 
France “ has no intention of annexing Tunis.” Finally, M. Barthelmy 
St. Hilaire (the French Minister of Foreign Affairs) stated the 
French intentions with the most formal explicitness to the British 
Government :—* Your Excellency remembers that on several 
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occasions in my conversations with you I repudiated the idea of the 
conquest or annexation to France of any part of Tunisian territory. 
I have no difficulty in repeating here what I had already told you. 
[ can reiterate to you that our arrangements with the Bey 
include no stipulation which is not in conformity with the assur- 
ances which J have given you. I reply, therefore, explicitly, 
and ina manner which I cannot doubt will appear conclusive to 
you, to your observations respecting the port of Bizerta. We have 
no more desire to annex Bizerta than any other part of Tunis.” 
Equally positive assurances were given to Italy. We are convinced 
that France intended to act honestly by both nations, but how, as 
a matter of fact, has she discharged her promises to withdraw ? 
She has appropriated and fortified Bizerta, one of the best harbours 
in the Mediterranean, and thereby revolutionized the naval 
strategy of that sea. She is really out of court in reproving us for 
inability to leave Egypt. 


In what way Great Britain has fulfilled her mission 

ORO new ERS in Egypt during her occupation is illustrated by 

the particulars of Lord Cromer’s Report for 1895, 

recently published as a Parliamentary Paper. The surplus is the 

largest which the Egyptian Treasury has ever realized. The fol- 

lowing table shows the general financial results obtained since the 
commencement of the British occupation :— 


Year. Surplus. Deficit. 
LE. £E. 
1883 ove —_ sina eee ee — ~~ 920,000 
1884 ae 7a i soe ove on 460,000 
1885... or ae one ... 697,000 
1886 ; _ wie eee so — aii 684,000 
eo =) ae _ 
1888 “aS wie ais — — —- om 1,000 
1889 oi ka ee os a 160,000 i — 
1890 awe sai ries ne see 591,000 ens ~- 
1891 ca aah ae oe on 951,000 
1892 ne “A a — 1 769,000 
1893 wa on mak oe pee 720,000 as _- 
1894 si ae see aa ta 785,000 wa — 
1895 he “aa ea ei --- 1,088,000 os — 
1896* ... a we ee = 630,000 = -— 


It is impossible to conceive a more striking testimony to the value 
of the British occupation. Among other results it may be men- 
tioned that French shareholders, who own three-fourths of the 
Egyptian Bonds, have had the value of their property doubled. 


* Estimate. 
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We have been urged in the name of Humanity 
A urares °F to sail our ships over mountains, and to risk a 
war with two great Powers in order to deliver 
the Armenians from the Turkish yoke. Here in the Sudan 
“ campaign may be made which comes within our proper re- 
sponsibility and that will achieve a far greater deliverance of 
humanity than even a redress of Armenian grievances. Mr. 
Stanley, the African traveller, remarked in his speech in the House 
of Commons debate of the 20th, that “ members on the opposite side 
of the House professed to entertain a horror of the slave trade 
which was carried on in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, but 
when it was proposed that three or four millions of slaves should be 
relieved in the Sudan, they sat silent and stolid.” The emotional 
sentimentalist is apt to narrow his sympathies and ignore the hideous 
cruelties committed under barbaric rule which are not flashed 
out in the head-lines of the daily press. To gratify him, Khar- 
toum and the Sudan provinces were abandoned to the unreported 
horror of barbarism. All civilization is relative. Mr. John Morley 
-denounced the Egyptian rule of a dozen years ago, but as Slatin 
Pasha has pointed out in his reinarkable book Fire and Sword iu. 
the Sudan, under Egyptian rule Christian churches and schools, 
Mahommedan mosques, telegraph and post offices were instituted, 
lands were cultivated, and hostile tribes were compelled to keep 
the peace; then he tells us that when the Egyptian rule was with- 
drawn, 75 per cent. of the population under Dervish rule were 
destroyed by war, famine, and disease, while the slave trade, with 
ll its horrors, prevailed, and the cultivable plains were reduced to 
waste. The Khalifa’s rule issimply diabolical. Slatin was for ten 
years in close attendance on this personage, and he recounts some 
-of the awful deeds which were committed by his master. Great, 
Britain, in consequence of her scuttle policy in 1885, has made her- 
self responsible for ten years of anarchy and bloodshed. 


“If,” says Sir Alfred Milner in his admirable book, 
pa nm trey England in Egypt, “ the Egyptian Government 

were left to itself to-morrow, the recovery of the 
Sudan is the first thing it would attempt.” The campaign would 
not be waged on sentimental grounds but—* There can be no per- 
«manent rest for Egypt as long as a reign of explosive barbarism 
still prevails from Suakin to Darfur, and from Wadi Halfa to 
Wadelei. The Egyptian Question can never be regarded or even 
approximately settled until order is re-established along the Nile 
Valley to at least a considerable distance beyond Khartoum.” An 
advance has been made as far as Akasheh, which is eighty miles 
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above Wadi Halfa. It is not intended to proceed further during 
the summer. Mr. Chamberlain said in his speech during the 
debate on Mr. Morley’s amendment that the advance would be 
limited by the amount of resistance encountered. He was much 
jeered at for this, but in reality the declaration was a sensible one. 
The force sent represents a sort of reconnaissance. We shall 
strengthen this force entirely as it seems necessary, and advance 
step by step to reclaim the Sudan from anarchy. If we are not 
prepared to do this we had better make way for some other Great 
Power actuated by a sense of national responsibility. It is im- 
possible to conceive either France or Russia or Germany or Austria 
occupying the position we do in Egypt and not determining to 
establish a civilized authority throughout the Sudan. We must 
accept the task that unforeseen events have so suddenly and un- 
propitiously thrust upon us. 


Great Britain has proposed that £E£500,000 of the 
\N Egyptian surplus she has created be appropriated 

from the Caisse de la Dette to defray the expenses 
of the new expedition. For this purpose the authorization is 
necessary of the Commissioners of the Caisse, or in other words of 
the six great Powers. The Gladstonian Radicals are anxious to 
support the French contention that the wnanimous consent of the 
Powers is necessary to sanction Great Britain’s proposal. Their 
patriotic ardour is, however, based upon a misconception of the 
different powers and purposes which are attributed to the various 
Reserves of the Caisse. The accounts of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for 1895 show the following amounts in Reserve Fund on 
Dec. 31st :— 


THE Eaypti 
Caisse, 


I,—Economics des Conversions = ... £1,833,000 
{f.—Fonds de Réserve Général es ae 2,717,096 
I1I.—Fonds de Réserve Special se aor 471,581 


£3 21 77 

It is the second of these which may be drawn upon for “ dépenses 
extraordinaires ”—“ engagées,” as the Decree says, “ conformement 
a lavis préalable de la Commission de la Dette.” This obviously 
means the Commission asa body, i.c., the majority of the Commis- 
sion. No. 1reserve obtained from savings on the conversion of the 
Debt can only be touched if all the Powers agree. No. 3 is a small 
Reserve belonging absolutely to the Egyptian Government, but 
which must be kept intact for small emergencies. 
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The Blue Book on the Venezuela-British Guiana 
Boundary question has been published. It sets 
forth the British case with great force and fulness. 
We need not particularize it here as it is discussed in some detail 
further on in this number. The volume opens with a Preliminary 
Statement or summary of our position, and as this statement con- 
tains two or three erruta, a perverted attempt has been made to 
(lepreciate and misrepresent the whole case.* Having made a most 
caretul study of the subject, we can attirm with confidence that so 
far from our case being weak it is remarkably strong. At the same 
time we have throughout the tedious controversy, which has lasted 
for fifty years, treated Venezuela with great forbearance and have 
tolerated her unfounded pretensions with a respect they hardly 
deserved. If President Cleveland and Mr. Olney had had the true 
facts before them they would never have associated themselves 
with the Venezuelan claim. Venezuela demands that Great 
Britain shall submit to arbitration a stretch of territory, portions 
of which have been in the occupation of the British and their pre- 
decessors in title, the Dutch, for a period of nearly three hundred 
years; and there is probably no nation in the world which would 
resent a similar suggestion more emphatically than the United 
States—certainly, none would meet with greater approval in this. 
country in taking such a course. <A certain number of highly 
virtuous people regard arbitration as a panacea for every interna- 
tional difficulty. In their view, when a case is doubtful, a compe- 
tent arbitrator should be summoned to solve the doubt, and when 
it is beyond doubt, they see no objection in submitting to arbitra- 
tion and getting the certainty confirmed. An Englishman of this 
school would be willing to submit the Isle of Wight to arbitration, 
and an American of the same way of thinking, presumably, Rhode. 
Island; but we doubt whether either would be willing to obey an 
adverse award even in so sacred a cause as universal arbitration. 
In its proper sphere arbitration is an admirable method of proce- 


VENEZUELA 2. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


* It is most satisfactory to note the fair-minded manner in which our case has 
lwen received in the United States. A member of President Cleveland’s Vene- 
zuelan Commission in a letter to Zhe Times correspondent in New York, says : 
** It is possible that some member of the Commission may have spoken with some 
surprise of certain mistakes in quotations and ‘the like which all of us noticed as 
soon as the book was opened, but noone has thought of imputing to Great Britaim 
any wrong intended, and all we have seen of the book indicates that it is prepared 
with great care and thoroughness.” Mr. Mallet Prevost, the Secretary of the 
Commission, in an official denial of the statement that the Commissioners hat 
reached a conclusion unfavourable to Great Britain says: ‘‘ The Blue Book, while 
remarkably full-detailed, does not include all the documents which may be 
addueed in support of its contention.” 
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lure, but it has its proper limitations like everything else, and 
Venezuela oversteps them in demanding that the heart of a British 
colony should be submitted to the discretion of a foreign tribunal, 
however eminent and impartial. 


7 Does not the present controversy offer an admir- 
MT OXROE able opportunity for establishing peace in the 
Western Hemisphere on, humanly speaking, an 

everlasting foundation ? Mr. Olney reminded us in his historic 
despatch of the teaching and warning conveyed in Washington's 
farewell address :—“ Europe has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essenti- 
ally foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. Our detached and distant situa- 
tion invites and enables us to pursue a different course.” According 
to Mr. Olney, this “took America out of the field of European 
politics,” but “was silent to the part Europe might be permitted 
to play in America.” Twenty years later, however, the Monroe 
Administration did not hesitate to accept and apply the logic of 
the farewell address by declaring in effect that American non- 
intervention in European affairs necessarily implied and meant 
European non-intervention in American affairs. There was to be 
no expansion of Europe in America, but in order to secure general 
respect for this policy President Monroe announced in his 
famous message (1823): “ With the existing colonies or dependen- 
cies of any European Power we have not interfered, and shall 
not interfere.” He regarded that as the condition of peace, and if 
his spirit still animates the American people—certainly his name 
has never excited greater enthusiasm than now—their sole object 
in intervening in the Venezuelan dispute, or in any other, is 
to ascertain whether any European Power is increasing the posses- 
sions she held in 1823.* Great Britain inspired that policy,t 
and alone in Europe has supported and approved it. Why should 
not the two Governments come toa formal and binding under- 


* “The declaration of the Monroe Message—that existing Colonies or depen- 
dencies of an European Power would not be interfered with by the United States 

-means colonies or dependencies then existing with their limits as then existing. 
So it has been invariably construed, and so it must continue to be construed, unless 
it is to be deprived of all vital force.” —Mr. Olney’s despatch. 

+ “Its pronouncement by the Monroe Administration at that particular time 
was unquestionably due to the inspiration of Great Britain, who at once gave it 
an open and unqualified adhesion which has never heen withdrawn.” — Mr. Olney’s 
despatch. 
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standing to recognize and uphold it? Our support of Monroeism 
may be very valuable to the United States, as the doctrine is not 
at all unlikely to exasperate some great European Power in future 
years, and we should be able to counteract the possible effects of 
that annoyance. Mr. Olney ignored, it is true, the attitude of 
President Monroe towards “ existing colonies,” and some reciprocal 
guarantee would necessarily form a part of an international agree- 
ment. Moreover, until the fact is established beyond all doubt, 
Knglishmen will decline to believe that the United States cherish 


designs against possessions regarded by President Monroe as inviol- 
able. 


A number of fiery resolutions directed against 
sy Git ENITED Spain, and in favour of the black rebellion in 
Cuba, have been debated in the American Con- 
gress (luring the last month. The strongest of these was passed 
by the Senate by the overwhelming majority of 64 to 6. It runs 
as follows: “ Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives 
concurring, that, in the opinion of Congress, a condition of public 
war exists between the Government of Spain and the Government 
proclaimed and for some time maintained by force of arms by the 
people of Cuba, and that the United States of America should 
maintain strict neutrality between the contending Powers, accord- 
ing to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and in the 
territory of the United States. Resolved that the friendly oftices 
of the United States shall be offered by the President to the 
Spanish Government for the recognition of the independence of 
Cuba.” The Spaniards were naturally highly incensed by this reso- . 
lution, and anti-American demonstrations, vigorously but with diffi- 
culty repressed, broke out all over Spain. Spain is a poor country, 
but she is proud and brave, and has no idea of being dictated to by 
i country of superior resources. She has been a long time in sup- 
pressing the Cuban rebellion, but the insurgents have gained no 
substantial successes, and it cannot be said that any case for a 
recognition of belligerency has been made out, Spain will insist on 
putting down the rising in her own way, and outside interference 
can only be exercised by a country prepared to go to war. 
President Cleveland realizes this and discourages these resolutions, 
but Congress takes its own line, and is anxious to fill the sails of 
the Republican Party with any passing wind of Jingoism. Still, 
there is a difference between playing up to a warlike gallery and 
actually courting war. The quick resentment of Spain had a 
calming effect on Congress, whose members are said to have had 
representations made to them by their constituents that these 
constant alarums and excursions are disturbing to business. At 
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any rate the hostile resolutions so forthcoming in the beginning 
of March are temporarily shelved. 


There was only one debate in the House of Com- 

INTERNATIONAL ions, during the last month, of consequence. On 
March 17th, Mr. H. Whiteley, on behalf of the Bi- 

metallists, moved a resolution, which was toned down to these 
terms, in order that it might be accepted by the Ministry, which is 
known to be divided into Monometallists like Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Bimetallists such as Mr. Arthur Balfour, and. Neutrals such 
as Mr. Chamberlain :—“ That this House is of opinion that the in- 
stability of the relative value of gold and silver since the action of 
the Latin Union in 1873 has proved injurious to the best interests 
of this country, and urges upon the Government the advisability 
of doing all in their power to secure by international agreement a 
stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” After 
an interesting discussion, it was carried unanimously; and the 
rival schools are still contending acrimoniously as to whether it is 
in effect a victory for Bimetallism or Monometallism. Sir William 
Houldsworth, the leader of the Bimetallists in the House of Com- 
mons, declared that the resolution embodied all the principles that 
Bimetallists had contended for, and that if the word Bimetallism 
was omitted, this was due to the prejudice against it, even on the 
part of people who approved the thing it represented. There are 
two great dangers ahead of this country—(1) the increase of hostile 
tariffs abroad ; (2) the competition of silver-using countries; as he 
epigrammatically put it, the struggle will be between “the white man 
with the yellow metal and the yellow man with the white metal.” 
The only possible safeguard against these dangers is some system 
of international Bimetallism. The United States are practically 
unanimously in favour of some international arrangement, while 
there has recently been a favourable change of opinion on the 
Continent, and France, Germany, Holland, Italy, and Belgium are 
believed to be willing to co-operate, while Austria and Russia are 
willing to negotiate. He urged that the present most favourable 
moment should be utilized by the Government to secure “a stable 
monetary par of exchange between gold and silver,” or, in other 
words, Bimetallism, which might be obtained without this country 
becoming Bimetallic. We should very much like to see an 
International Conference of experts and representative men of 
business assemble for the sole purpose of fixing a ratio between 
gold and silver as a basis for future discussion. Until this is done 
the question must remain in a vague inchoate condition equally 
unsatisfactory to all parties. Such an international conference might 
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fail to agree upon a ratio—Monometallists always maintain that 
it would—in which case the Bimetallic movement would receive a 
staggering blow, and from their opponents’ point of view, no harm 
would ensue. If, on the one hand, the conference were able to 
agree upon a ratio—probably some point between 154 to 1 and 30 
to 1—the Bimetallists would have vindicated the practicability of 
their theory, and it would be-open to the other side to expose the 
mischief and danger of adopting it. All intelligent men outside 
the editorial oftices of our chief London newspapers are aware that 
so far from Bimetallism being mere moonshine in which a few 
crotchetcers bask for the benefit of fraudulent debtors and holders 
of silver securities, it is the deliberate creed of almost every econo- 
mic thinker throughout the world. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach contributed to the 

‘THE papa debate the ablest speech that has been heard 
Excnequer. for a long time in Parliament. He is certainly 
the most formidable opponent the Bimetallists 

have yet encountered, because he can argue the question 
without losing his temper, and has some respect for the 
strength of the case on the other side. After our experience of 
recent years it is refreshing to note a vein of modesty in a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach confessed 
that the more he had studied this question the more complex and 
difficult it appeared, and he declined either to estimate the exact 
influence of our system of currency in the past upon the fortunes 
of this country and the world, or “to foretell and gauge” the 
result of a change of system. “As far as I am able to understand 
the matter, it seems quite impossible to fix a ratio which shall be 
absolutely independent of the market fluctuations, between two 
articles like gold and silver, both of them used for other pur- 
poses besides the coinage for which that ratio would be fixed, and 
one of them capable of being produced in almost unlimited quan- 
tities. But, on the other hand, I do not by any means imply that. 
if an international agreement of the kind suggested by my hon. 
friend were undertaken by a sufficient number of nations for the 
purpose of fixing a ratio between gold and silver for coinage pur- 
poses, that agreement would not influence the fluctuations 
between the two metals, and possibly bring those two metals 
nearer together in value than they are at present.” The speaker 
quoted the famous admission of a Royal Commission, for once 
unanimous, that the Bimetallic system of the Latin Union 
exercised a material influence over the relative values of the 
two metals, and kept the market price of silver approximately 
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steady at the ratio of 154 to 1. He declared, however, that a 
recurrence to that ratio or a similar one would be an act of “ abso- 
lute dishonesty to creditors.” He ignored, however, the “ dis- 
honesty to debtors” of exacting a perpetual payment in a greatly 
appreciated currency, which consequently renders the debt far 
more onerous to the debtor and valuable to the creditor—so long 
as it is not repudiated—than at the time it was contracted. While 
the 153 or 16 to 1 ratio would be robbery, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thinks that the approximation to the market price, 
which he maintains would have to be varied in accordance with 
the variation of the market price, would be powerless to fulfil the 
purpose of Bimetallism. Moreover, an international agreement 
would endanger the position of the Powers adhering to it, as it 
would be liable to be broken in the event of a political convulsion 
or war. Do our circumstances warrant our running such tremen- 
dous risks? “It is always agreeable to say we are ruined,” but, as. 
a matter of fact, we are “singularly prosperous.” Our wealth is 
more diffused than ever, the volume of trade is enormous and im- 
proving, wages are generally higher than ever before, while their 
purchasing power is greater ; finally, the immense burden of taxa- 
tion is borne with less discomfort than ever to the taxpayer. 


The Chancellor of the Kxchequer admitted that. 
there are two great interests which are specially 
suffering, Agriculture and Cotton. This is due to: 
low prices, and what is the cause of them?’ “Are they due to: 
anything that could be cured by Bimetallism ? are they, in other 
words, due to the appreciation of gold, or to the fall in the value of 
silver?” It used to be said that the demand for gold was greater 
than the supply, but the annual production of gold is greater than 
it ever was in “the most splendid times of California and Australia,” 
and there never was a time since 1844 when the stock of gold in 
the banks was so large as now. There is no scarcity of gold, and! 
as the rate of discount was never so low as now, can it be argued! 
that the gold is being held back in the banks, instead of being in- 
vested in trade? The Chancellor of the Exchequer infers that the 
volume of metallic ¢ irrency has probably a very slight effect on prices, 
and after comparin s the varying fall in the prices of different com- 
modities he concluc’ »s that the fall of price is due to the foreign com- 
petition :—* Foreigs: « petition is due, first, to peace, which has en- 
abled greater indus *y to be used in their production ; to the more: 
efficient use of capi'!: thirdly, perhaps to the use of the telegraph : 
fourthly, to the v. | extension of railway in new countries—in 
America, in the Ar; atine Republic, in Russia, and in India—which 


‘Two DEPRESSED 
INDUSTRIES. 
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has brought the produce of these countries to the sea; lastly, and 
perhaps most of all, to the wonderful improvements in our mercan- 
tile marine, in the size of ships, in the cheapness of the working of 
marine engines, so that in fact the harvests of the world can now be 
brought from the places where they are produced to the very door 
of any country that may require them almost as cheaply as if they 
were produced in that country itself.” Turning to the complement 
of his problem Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke forcibly of the 
effect upon agricultural prices of the depreciation of silver :— 


** But then I turn to what may be due to the fall in the price of silver. It has 
often been argued that the fall in the price of silver has brought Indian wheat into 
very serious competition with wheat grown in this country. That may be true 
to some extent, but this is a fact that the imports of the agricultural products from 
silver-using countries are now only 2 per cent. of the total amount of agricultural 
produce imported into this country which competes with agricultural produce 
grown at home, and the Indian harvests cannot be—both from the varying amount 
of their exportation and from the total amount that could be exported—anything 
like so potent a factor in determining the price of wheat in the world as the harvests, 
for instance, of Russia or of the Argentine Republic. I find that in the year 1894 
only half the amount of wheat was exported from British India that was exported 
in the previous year ; and I find that the amount exported in 1894 was very little 
higher that the amount exported in 1877, when silver was nearly double the price 
at which it stood in 1894.” 


As to the second depressed industry—Cotton—the speaker thinks 
its depression is exaggerated, as the number of spindles and looms 
is increasing and the wages of operatives have improved—in fact, 
the latter have secured a portion of what used to be the profits of 
their employers :— 


“Ts the trade with silver countries in the Lancashire cotton trade a losing one ? 
If itis I am curious to know why our exports of cotton goods to these silver- 
using countries is increasing by a percentage three times as large as the percentage 
of increase in the trade between Lancashire and other countries that are not 
silver-using. I do not at all wish to underrate the importance, whatever it may 
be, of the fall in silver in the competition between Lancashire and the East in this 
matter, but I believe the danger of the competition—and I believe it to be a very 
real danger—is more due to other causes. I believe it is due, in the first place, to 
the fact that the cotton is nearer at hand there ; in the second place, to the fact 
that the market is on the spot ; in the third place—and by far the greatest of all 
—to the extreme cheapness of the labour. That labour is probably made more 
cheap by the effect of the bounty on the fall in silver, and therefore the com- 
petition becomes harder. I admit to that extent the fall in silver has been an 
evil. The fluctuations in the value between silver and gold have also been an 
evil owing to the difficulties which they have caused in the rate of exchange 
between gold-using and silver-using countries.” 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke of the closing of 

THE GOLD : = “ “ “ 
bene the Indian mints as hay ing placed India on “an 
inconvertible, appreciated currency,” which can- 
not be regarded as “a final solution” of that country’s difficulties. 
It is, in fact, the difficulties of the Indian Government that soften 
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the heart of the most obdurate Monometallist, and incline the 
Government to feel friendly towards silver, and anxious to alleviate 
its lot, in co-operation with foreign countries. But there must be 
no illusion as to our adherence to the gold standard. The 
Imperial aspect of the subject, apart from India, is too often 
neglected : “We have in the United Kingdom a population of 
38,000,000. Our colonies have a population of 20,500,000. Of 
these, no less than 15,500,000 (including all the great self-govern- 
ing colonies) are on the basis of a gold standard with imports and 
exports in 1893 of 2274 millions sterling—four-fifths of the total 
colonial foreign trade.” On the other hand, there are silver currency 
colonies with a population of 1,500,000 and a trade of 48,000,000 
sterling. There are also colonies with the peculiar rupee currency 
of India containing 3,500,000 people doing twelve millions sterling 
of trade. Therefore, apart from India and the United Kingdom 
there are enormous interests to be considered. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer concluded with this most discouraging declaration : 
“What is the policy which as a Government we intend to pursue ’ 
As I have said, we are willing, we are anxious, seeing that there 
are evils in the present low value of silver, and in the fluctuations 
in the value of the two metals, to enter into a conference, or into 
negotiations, which certainly I believe at the present stage would 
be much better than a conference, with other countries upon this 
subject, but we are not prepared to abandon the gold standard in 
the United Kingdom. If it be possible for other nations to be 
joined in a bimetallic league, or in an agreement on this matter 
which seemed good to themselves, I have little doubt but that the 
Indian Government would be prepared to agree with us in re-open- 
ing the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, and that we might 
endeavour by other minor means to promote the increase of silver 
in coinage to aid in an international agreement on this great 
question. But we can go no farther. This great capital is the 
monetary centre of the world. Our trade and commerce are pro- 
bably greater than any other country has ever enjoyed. Our 
wealth is enormous. It arises from investments and enterprise 
in every quarter of the globe, and the great majority of the men, 
able and experienced financiers, who control the working of this 
gigantic machine are of opinion that it has been built up ona gold 
standard and that its permanence depends upon the maintenance 
of our monetary system.” 


The Naval Estimates for 1896-97 amount to 

ea £22,056,621, a net increase of £3,122,000 over 
those of the past year, and do not include a special 

vote of £2,750,000 for naval works at home and abroad. The two 
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most important votes are those for “Material” (ships building, 
repairs, maintenance, &c.) and for the Personnel of the Fleet. The 
total sum to be spent on new constructions is £7,384,874, an excess 
of £1,991,232 over the past year; £2,992,477 will be expended in 
the dockyards, and £4,323,114 in private yards for the ships to be 
built by contract, and a sum of £68,283 is also required for new 
mooring lighters and small dockyard vessels; £903,607 will be 
devoted to repairs and alterations, and £1,029,482 is the estimated 
cost of coal and stores for the ensuing twelvemonths, bringing up 
the total amount demanded under the vote with the establishment 
charges to £10,871,919. The following new ships are to be laid 
down: Five first-class battleships, three of which will be built in 
the dockyards and the remaining two by contract. Their 
dimensions will be :—Length, 390 feet, 74 feet beam, displace- 
ment, 12,900 tons; they will thus be 2,000 tons smaller than the 
nine ships of the Majestic class, but their armament and coal 
supply (1,800 tons) will be the same, while their speed will be 
rather greater (185 knots); there will also be less thickness of 
armour, although there will be no change in its disposition. Four 
first-class, three second-class, and six third-class, cruisers with 
twenty-eight torpedo-boat destroyers complete the new ship-build- 
ing programme. The first-class cruisers are to be of the Andro- 
meda type, four of which were commenced last year; they are 
vessels with a length of 435 feet, a beam of 69 feet, and a 
displacement of 11,000 tons, with a speed of 22 knots; the 
second-class cruisers are to be of the Talbot type, viz, 300 
feet long, 53:5 feet beam, a displacement of 5,600 tons, and 
195 knot speed; the third-class cruisers are to be of the 
Pelorus type, viz., 300 feet long, 36°5 feet beam, a displace- 
ment of 2,100 tons, and 20 knot speed. The new torpedo- 
boat destroyers are to have a speed of 30 knots. Including the 
ships already in hand, there will be a grand total of vessels under 
construction and completing during the ensuing twelvemonths of 
13 first-class battleships, 10 first-class cruisers, and 48 torpedo- 
boat destroyers. For naval armaments a further sum of £2,543,200 
is required ; £1,010,200 of which is for projectiles and ammunition, 
and £801,900 for guns. 


The next important item in the Estimates is the 

pacing «pg vote of £4,419,800 for the Personnel of the Fleet, 
which, at the end of the financial year, will consist 

of 93,750 officers and men, 85,818 of whom will be available for 
active service. The foregoing does not include officers on half or 
retired pay, or the Royal Naval Reserve, which will be dealt with 
separately. The total number available for active service is made 
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up as follows :—4,842 officers of all ranks, including warrant officers ; 
56,420 petty officers and seamen for service afloat ; 90 officers and 
4,110 chief officers, petty officers, and seamen, or a total of 4,200 
officers and men are employed in the coastguard service ; 390 officers 
and 15,471 warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
make up the total of the marine forces available for service either 
afloat or ashore. There will be a net increase by the end of the 
financial year of 4,310 ofticers and men over the numbers voted 
last year. The remaining 7,392 are made up of 2,632 officers and 
men, including 280 naval cadets and 182 engineer students (the 
men being employed in miscellaneous services), and 5,300 boys 
under training. 


A sum of £229,800 is demanded for the Reserve 
SE foxat. Forces, and is made up as follows :—£223,387 pay 
while on drill and retaining fees for 1,600 officers 
and 24,200 men of the Royal Naval Reserve; £6,500 pay for retired 
otticers and seamen-pensioners, while undergoing a course of drill. 
The 24,200 Reserve men are composed of 10,800 first-class (able 
seamen), 10,600 second-class (ordinary seamen), 300 third-class 
(boys), and 2,500 stokers. It should be mentioned also that in 
addition to this number, all pensioners from the Royal Navy or 
Marines are liable to be called up for service up to the age of 55. 
A further sum of £749,000 is required for officers on half, reserved, 
and retired pay; there being at the present time 192 officers of 
the Executive Branch, 47 of whom are Admirals, and 53 officers of 
the Non-executive Branches on half-pay, and 2,243 officers of all 
ranks on reserve or retired pay. Other important items in the 
Estimates are :— 
£ 

Victualling and Clothing _... ne ane 1,369,600 

Medical Establishments om = ‘a 156,000 

Courts-Martial, Naval Prisons, Xe. aor 10,600 

Edueational Service... an me iis $1,300 

Scientific Services es name me Sia 63,000 

Works, Building and Repairs = ‘a 618,400 

Admiralty Office wai ia 236,800 
Additional Naval Force for services 
60.300 


The weak point in the Admiralty proposals is that so few men are 
to be added, and that no apparent steps are to be taken to put our 
Reserves on a proper footing. Not counting these last, we require, 
at the very least, 100,000 men of the regular navy to be available 
for immediate sea-service; and it ought not to be forgotten that, 
while we can build a first-class battle-ship in two years, it takes us 
seven years to train a man from the time he enters as a boy until 
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he becomes a first-class seaman-gunner and torpedo-man. On the 
other hand, the Admiralty cannot be too highly praised for the 
important works they have decided to press on at Gibraltar. The 
construction of three docks there, and the extension of the Mole 
for the protection not only of our war-ships but also of the coaling 
stores for our merchant ships, and the adequate enlargement of 
the dockyard will, for the first time in its history, make Gibraltar 
a real strategic base for our fleets. Mr. Goschen (First Lord of the 
Admiralty) described his programme as “sober,” and announced 
that it had been drawn up in the autumn, and therefore before the 
sensations of the last four months revealed the large amount of 
combustible matter that exists in every country onthe globe. The 
estimates are both sober and thoughtful, though we cannot adopt 
the Admiralty’s view that we are adding sufficient men to the 
navy. The French appreciate our weakness in this respect, and 
have frequently called attention to it—our small reserve would be 


almost entirely swallowed up by a big war, and how are we to meet 
subsequent losses ? 


EGYPT AND ENGLAND. 


Tus season has indeed been a season of surprises. When I left 
Egypt, on the 8th March, the mutterings of the storm which has 
burst upon us were still unheard. When I reached Venice five 
days later it was raging in all the newspapers. If it was gathering 
at the time I was in Egypt, it was gathering in the dark. It was 
gathering, not in the Nubian deserts or in the Cairo newspapers, 
but in the silent background of Whitehall. The topics which 
to an outside visitor like myself appeared most urgent, were 
very interesting ; but they were not the fear of a Mahdi invasion 
or the security of the Egyptian frontier; still less the re-conquest 
of the Soudan and the advance of English military power into 
Central Africa. 

A small raid there had been in Nubia; as there may and will 
be, on any frontier where savagery borders on civilization ; but how 
little such raids affected the security of the country may be judged 
by the fact that up to the extreme frontier of Wady Halfa and 
Sarras unwarlike tourists like myself—parties of old men, ladies, 
and families—were, under Mr. Cooke’s guidance, paying leisurely 
weekly visits throughout the region in which the raid occurred, 
without fear or suspicion, except such as night be inferred from 
a guard of black Soudanese soldiers on each boat, who conferred 
on our pleasure-parties some of the dignity without any of the 
reality of danger. To treat the supposed insecurity of the frontier 
as a reason for making Egypt advance it into the desert, is, to a 
recent visitor, a matter of astonishment. 

Nor will anyone find a trace of the possibility of the present 
advance in Lord Cromer’s most interesting report, which is dated 
as late as the 3rd February, 1896. It is long and exhaustive on 
most topics of Egyptian government, but on the topic which is 
now absorbing our attention the only observation is as follows. 

‘*THE ARMY AND THE SOUDAN. 


‘* There is nothing of any special interest to record as regards military adminis- 
tration during the past year. 

‘*With the exception of a small raid on a village in the Wadi Halfa district, 
and an insignificant incursion into the Tokar Delta, the Dervish forces in the 
immediate vicinity of the Egyptian advanced posts, although of considerable 
strength, have maintained a strictly defensive attitude. 
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“I fear that raids, similar in character to those which took place last year, 
must from time to time be expected. 


‘*T may mention that telegraphic communication has been established between 
Korosko and the Wells of Murad, which are situated half-way to Abu Hamed.”* 


Nor, apparently, has the advance been made in consequence of 
Lord Cromer’s representations. We know, at any rate, from Mr. 
Curzon’s reply to Mr. Allen that the Government have received no 
despatches on the subject from Lord Cromer, and no telegrams 
which they can publish.t 

The present advance towards Dongola is as surprising as it is 
unintelligible; and the feeble explanations and defence of it made 
in Parliament throw little or no light on the question. But it is 
not my intention in this article to discuss the burning questions 
of the day—whether what has lately happened to the Italians justi- 
fies the military move which our Government has made: whether 
the arguments alleged in support of the move are sufficient and 
satisfactory; whether, assuming that the Soudan must be at some 
time re-conquered, the present is the proper occasion; and whether 
an advance into the desert as far as Akasheh, to be followed up by 
an advance into Dongola, if the Dervishes offer no effectual re- 
sistance, but to be stayed at Akasheh if the resistance of the 
Dervishes proves formidable, is a policy likely to strengthen our 
frontier, or to strike terror into the enemy: whether it will be 
possible, in any event, to stop at Akasheh: and whether the cam- 
paign will not cost many times the half-million now asked for. 
Upon this part of the subject I will only make two observations. 
The first is, that if the security of the Egyptian frontier is not the 
real or the sole object of those who are making this forward move- 
ment; if, consciously or semi-consciously, there lies behind this 
object a much wider and more daring scheme of policy—a policy 
of extending British influence into Central Africa, and of making 
Egypt, under British administration, shake hands with Uganda ; 
if it is not the Dervishes whom we really fear, but the possible 
influence of other European Powers in the regions to the south of 
Egypt; then it will be altogether wrong and unjust to make the 
Egyptians pay in blood and treasure for what is a British and not 
an Egyptian policy. I can conceive nothing more injurious to the 
good fame and character of England than that she should make 
use of her present position in Egypt to extend her power and 
dominion at the cost of the Egyptians. I make no charge of any 
such intention. But there has in the past been so much helpless 
drifting, so great a want of plain thinking and straight speaking 
about Egypt that it is most desirable we should clear our own minds 
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and be quite sure, when we are taking a new departure, that we 
know what we mean, and that we are not drifting aimlessly into 
a position that may lead to disaster and dishonour. 

The other observation I have to make is this: Those who know 
most of and are most deeply interested in Egypt are, I believe, 
anxious that the good work which is being done there should be 
quietly proceeded with. Every year of silent work strengthens 
our position, and whilst increasing the welfare of the country, 
makes it more easy to get rid of the many obstacles to good 
administration which still exist. Every year of quiet progress 
adds to the resources and strength of the country; and the 
less international jealousies are roused by calling the attention 
of the world to the part which Englishmen are playing in 
Egypt, the more successful is their work likely to be. Now, 
the present move has drawn general attention to Egypt ; it 
challenges directly the jealousies and suspicions of France, and 
it will undoubtedly trench to a very large and altogether indefinite 
extent on those resources which might either be employed in re- 
ducing the debt of Egypt, or, if applied to peaceful works of 
improvement, might indefinitely increase the production of the 
country and the welfare of its people. Whatever may be gained 
for Egypt by the re-conquest of the Soudan will be dearly paid for 
if it intensifies the international jealousies which are the curse of 
Egypt, or if it stays the works of peaceful improvement which 
are now going on. 

I pass from the war question to the topics which naturally 
attracted the attention of a visitor to Egypt during the past 
winter. 

The three or four months spent chiefly in lounging on the 
deck of a Dahabeah does not give the writer any title to 
speak with authority on such a question as England’s relation to 
Egypt, a question on which much has been written by men who 
have a right to speak. But 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

Conversation with the men who have done and are doing 
England’s work in Egypt, and a glance at the visible results of that 
work, give a keenness to interest and a clearness to opinions which 
can with difficulty be obtained by mere reading. 

The present writer has a further reason for giving his impressions 
tothe public. He has no prejudice in favour of the English occu- 
pation. He has always been of opinion that England had no busi- 
ness to be in Egypt. Her own interests did not require her to add 
the charge of that country to her gigantic Imperial burdens. She 
has, no doubt, an interest far greater than that of any other nation 
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in the traffic through the Suez Canal; but the command of Egypt 
is not necessary in order to protect that traffic. So long as there 
is peace, it is the interest of the managers and owners of the Canal 
—it is, indeed, the interest of the commercial world—to keep the 
traffic of the Canal open to ships of all countries on equal terms, 
and this is all that England requires. In case of war she could 
not rely on the Suez Canal as her means of communication with 
the East. Even if her ships were safe in the Mediterranean, which 
is more than doubtful, the sinking of a single iron ship would block 
the Canal. Only this winter its traffic was stopped for three days 
by the stranding of a steamer which carried no heavier or more 
dangerous burden than Mr. Rhodes. War with any great maritime 
Power would make it necessary for military as well as for commer- 
cial purposes to revert to the ocean route by the Cape. 

Nor is it necessary or desirable for England to hold Egypt as a 
help to maintain her naval superiority in the Mediterranean. It 
is indeed the power to hold Egypt which depends on naval 
power in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and not her naval 
power which depends on the occupation of Egypt. The doubt, and 
more than doubt, whether under present circumstances, when so 
many great naval Powers have forces in the Mediterranean, England 
could maintain the position there which she held in Nelson’s 
time, is one of the chief of the considerations which render her 
position in Egypt precarious and even prejudicial. The fact that 
the occupation of Egypt ties England to the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean is one of the principal reasons against that occupa- 
tion. So much for any supposed advantages to England. 

On the other hand, the occupation of Egypt by England raises a 
constant sore with France. France has a past connection with Egypt 
which gives her some real claim on that country, and which leads 
her to claim more. The conquest of Napoleon ; the work of Cham- 
pollion and other savants; thesupport given to Mehemet Ali; French 
enterprise in Egypt ; and the French character given to Cairo under 
that prince and his successors ; the construction of the Suez Canal ; 
theintroductionof French Jurisprudence; these areall circumstances 
which make Frenchmen take a natural pride in Egypt. My old friend 
Lord Lyons, whose experience of France was very great, used to say 
that you might with comparative immunity irritate France in other 
quarters of the world, but that you must not irritate her in Egypt 
if you did not want to quarrel with her. I have heard it said, and 
believe it to be true, that during the Franco-German quarrel 
Bismarck constantly tempted England with the offer of Egypt, 
knowing that an English occupation of Egypt would be asure bone 
of contention between France and England—a circumstance 
which if true should be borne in mind when we think of the 
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present disposition of Germany. Nor is the wound to French 
pride the less because the present English occupation is in a large 
measure due to the French themselves. It is impossible not to 
feel that the English occupation of Egypt, and the influence which 
England exercises in the Government of Egypt, may at any time 


form the ground of a quarrel with France, and is in this sense a 
real danger to England. 


These are, independently of our own professions of intention to 
leave Egypt, strong reasons for doing so; and had we not occupied 
Egypt, they would be irresistible reasons for refusing to occupy it. 
But rightly or wrongly we have occupied Egypt, and are still in 
occupation. We have undertaken the re-establishment of good 
government in Egypt, and, so far, we have succeeded beyond all 
expectation. It is the conviction of the writer—opposed as he 
was to the original occupation, firmly as he realises the political 
dangers of that occupation, that we must, for an indefinite time, 
continue to occupy Egypt. What have we done there? Let me 
answer in the emphatic words of Mr. Chamberlain :— 


‘*T do not think there is anything in our recent history to which we can look 
back with greater pride and satisfaction than the peaceful revolution accomplished 
in Egypt by a handful of British civil administrators and a handful of British 
officers, supported no doubt in the last resort by the strength of the British Em- 
pire. What was the state of the case when we went to Egypt? The country 
appeared to be in the last state of decay. Her finances were bankrupt, her army 
had been annihilated, her administration was corrupt, justice was an empty name, 
extortion and torture were practised, the administration of every department was 
feeble and inefficient, the great system of irrigation upon which the prosperity of 
Egypt depended had almost been allowed to fall into desuetude and had ceased to 
be capable of providing for the necessities of the country. Commerce and agri- 
culture were almost ruined. We have been in Egypt 15 years, and I say that every 
traveller to whom I have spoken who has been in Egypt with an impartial mind, 
whether Englishman or American, or even in some cases a foreigner—because I 
have seen some remarkable articles by a distinguished Frenchman on the subject 
—admits that the change amounts, as I have said, to a revolution. To those who 
have not travelled in Egypt I point to Lord Cromer’s most interesting report. A 
deficit of nearly a million sterling has been transformed into a surplus of over a 
million. At the same time there has been an enormous reduction of taxation 
which presses on the people. I do not speak of the regularization of that taxation 
or its just collection, instead of being extorted by persons making their fortunes 
out of the collection, Corvée has been abolished, judicial institutions have been 
reformed, large grants have been made for education, and the irrigation system, 
under the care of British engineers, has been restored to a position which I can 
hardly say it occupied even in the country’s most prosperous days.’* 


To this should be added that it is not even what has been done, 
important as this is, but the difficulties in the face of which it has 
been done, which constitutes the chief merit of the Anglo-Egyptian 
officials. They have had to deal with Princes and Ministers 
brought up in a system of tyranny and corruption. They have 
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been fettered in their financial dealings by rules made to restrain 
the action of an extravagant, corrupt, and insolvent Government— 
rules totally unsuited to the present situation. They have been 
hindered in reforms of all kinds by Capitulations which exempt 
the multitude of persons claiming foreign nationality who inhabit 
Egypt from the jurisdiction of Egyptian law and of Egyptian 
Courts, so that where a foreigner is concerned, it is difficult, if not 
impossible,either to make or enforce just laws without the consent 
of all the Foreign Powers. Add to this that the evil of all these 
restrictions has been and is intensified by the international 
jealousy of France and other Powers, who will rarely consent to 
any useful reform without levying blackmail on unfortunate 
Egypt. <A logical administrator would be driven wild by such a 
class. But the Anglo-Egyptian officials, content with what they 
have found to be possible, have managed with as much patience 
as courage to effect the objects so well described by Mr. Cham- 
berlain. And how have they been effected? Let me answer in the 
words of Lord Cromer’s report :— 

“The main principle upon which the work of reform in Egypt 
has been based from the beginning, may be summed up in a single 
phrase: European head and Egyptian hands. Our task there is not 
to rule the Egyptians, but as far as possible to teach the Egyptians to 
rulethemselves. . . . European initiation suggests the measures 
to be executed by Egyptian agency, while European supervision 
controls the manner in which they are executed.”* In other words, 
it is not by putting Englishmen into the ostensible position of 
Ministers, or by filling the public offices with English ofticials—still 
less by waving the Union Jack over the Crescent and the Star—that 
England’s influence has been felt in Egypt. It has been by placing 
in positions where they could give effectual advice a few English- 
men of character, of courage, and of experience, who, guided and sup- 
ported by such a chief as Lord Cromer, and backed by the power 
of England, have been able to bring to the aid of the Egyptian 
Government those qualities of truthfulness, courage, and inde- 
pendence in which Orientals are so much wanting. 

And now what is needed to maintain and complete this good 
work ? Many changes are no doubt desirable which require inter- 
national sanction, such as the reform of the arrangements with 
respect to the debt, and the adaptation of the Capitulations to the 
present state of Egypt. But the first essential is confidence in the 
maintenance of the present system. No doubt should exist about 
our intention of maintaining that system until the time when the 
Egyptians shall have acquired the moral strength and courage 
necessary for independence and self-government. Meanwhile the 
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language which has been too often used concerning our intention 
of quitting Egypt is one of the greatest impediments to the com- 
pletion of our work there. Give an Egyptian to understand that 
we are going in six months or six years, or in any other short 
period, and he will say, “ How can I attach myself to you? When 
you go you will leave me to the mercy of those who succeed you, 
and I shall suffer for my attachment to you.” Or take the English 
capitalist—and capital is much wanted in Egypt. He will say, “I 
am safe as long as the present régime is maintained ; butif it is to 
be abandoned, how am I to know what will become of my capital ?” 
The first and most essential requisite for the continued improve- 
ment of Egypt is confidence that Lord Cromer, or, if possible, some 
equally able successor, and his small band of Englishmen, will con- 
tinue to hold the position and exercise the influence which has 
hitherto proved so beneficial. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me that, great as are the 
dangers and inconveniences to England of the English occupation, 
we are bound to stay there, and not only so, but to leave no doubt 
about our intention. If those who think otherwise can point out 
any alternative policy which is consistent with the welfare of Egypt 
and the honour of England, no one will be better pleased than the 
present writer. At present no such alternative has been suggested. 
Upon this part of the subject I believe that all parties will practi- 
cally be at one with the declared intention of the present Govern- 
ment; and it may be put to the credit of their move upon the 
Soudan that it has given occasion for declaring this intention. 
But it has done so with an amount of noisy challenge to France 
and to the world which is of all things to be avoided, and which 
will go far to outweigh the value of the declaration. 

Under present circumstances I inight well end here, for inter 
urm silent leges, and there is, I fear, little hope of getting atten- 
tion paid to schemes of peaceful improvement amid the clash of 
arms. But there is one work so vital to the welfare of Egypt, so 
important for the development of her resources, so urgent at the 
present moment, that J ain unwilling to be silent about it. At the 
time I left Egypt it seemed to me far the most important of the 
many important questions then and still pressing for solution. 

In Egypt water is wealth ; and waste of water or want of water 
is comparative poverty. Among the many good works which 
Englishmen have done in Egypt the most important is the work 
which has been done by English irrigation officers. By utilizing 
to the utmost all existing supplies, by just distribution, and by 
combining drainage with supply, they have immensely increased 
the productive powers of the country, the public revenues, and the 
well-doing of the Fellaheen. It is unnecessary to give the figures, 
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which will be found in Sir Alfred Milner’s book and elsewhere. 
The restoration and the utilization of the barrage below Cairo is 
one only of their works. It is the best known, and for present 
purposes it is, perhaps, the most important, because it is in some 
respects a precedent for the further measures now required. 

But with the means at present at their disposal the irrigation 
officers can do little more ; it is even doubtful whether, in case of 
a succession of “lean years” of low Nile, what has been already done 
can be maintained. Additional sources of supply to be used during 
the summer season when the Nile is low are most urgently required. 
Several schemes have been proposed for this purpose, and have 
during the last few years been carefully examined and weighed ; and 
there is now a general agreement among experts in favour of a reser- 
voir above Assouan, at the first cataract, with a dam or barrage at 
Assiout, and various subsidiary works in the form of canals and 
drains. It is not proposed to store the Nile water at full flood ; 
since to do this would be to arrest the useful flow of fertilizing 
mud to which the present irrigation owes so much of its value, 
and at the same time to silt up the reservoirs with it. What is pro- 
posed is to store water when the Nile, no longer charged with mud, 
begins to fall in the late autumn and winter, and to let it out 
during the summer; thus maintaining a fairly average level of 
water in the Nile and in the irrigating canals during the summer 
as well as the winter months. This would give an ample supply 
during the summer in lower Egypt; and will in other parts of the 
country introduce perennial in place of annual irrigation. It will 
then be possible to grow several successive crops in one year; and 
to substitute for the present single crop of corn, beans, or clover, 
the much more profitable crops of sugar and cotton. 

One objectionable feature which for a long time delayed the 
scheme, viz., the submersion of the temples of Phils, has been 
modified, and the archeologists are now assenting parties to the 
modified scheme. 

The one difficulty which remains is to raise the requisite money. 
The whole cost is estimated at £5,000,000. Possibly it might be 
done for a million less, and subsidiary works might be executed out 
of revenues. But it is as well to contemplate the larger sum. 

If Egypt were an ordinary country there would not be the least 
difficulty in raising the money. The Egyptian Government estimate 
that the annual increase in the produce of the country which 
would arise from the proposed work would be from £7,000,000 to 
£8,000,000, and that the increase in the actual Public Revenue, 
arising largely as it does from land tax, would amount to £850,000.* 
These are large figures, but they are made by careful Englishmen, 
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who have now a sufficient experience of the effect of former works 
to make their estimates trustworthy. 

As the interest on £5,000,000 at 3 per cent. with 2 per cent. sink- 
ing fund to repay off the principal would not exceed £250,000, it 
is obvious that the Egyptian Government might, if unfettered, 
easily borrow the £5,000,000 they require on the credit of the work 
itself. 

But this is not all. The Egyptian Government had last year, 1895, 
after paying interest on their whole debt and more than £50,000 
to the sinking fund on the guaranteed debt, a surplus of about 
£1,100,000. Nor is there any reason to suppose some such surplus 
to be exceptional. It has existed now for some years ; and about 
£5,000,000 has been accumulated, of which £4,500,000 are invested 
by the Caisse towards repay :nent of the debt. A serious fall in the 
price of sugar and cotton, or above all a succession of “ lean” years 
of low Nile, might reduce thissurplus. But these are uncertain and 
remote contingencies ; * and as regards the “lean” years of low Nile, 
that is a contingency against which the proposed reservoirs would 
guard. The whole of the above surplus would in the case of any 
other country be available as security for a loan. But Egypt is not 
like any other country. Under international engagements made in 
order to protect the country and its creditors from extravagance 
such as Ismail’s had been, the present honest Government is bound 
hand and foot. Out of its surplus of £1,100,000, only £330,000 is 
at its own disposal, the remainder being impropriated in the hands 
of the Caisse of the Public Debt for the purpose of reducing the 
principal of that debt, towards which object they have already 
accumulated between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000. Even the surplus 
of £330,000 which is at the disposal of the Government cannot be 
made directly available for the Reservoir Loan. A small part of it 
is already pledged; and as regards the remainder, Egypt is bound 
by international agreement not to contract a loan without the con- 
sent of the Powers, which consent it has hitherto, on account of 
internationa! jealousies, not been found possible to obtain. 

It has been suggested that the money might be found by paying 
the contractor for the new works in the form of terminable annui- 
ties, charged on the Egyptian revenues, instead of by a capital sum 
raised by direct loan; and there are precedents for this mode of 
procuring money for new works. To ordinary common-sense it 
would seem that a capital sum repayable with interest in the form 
of a terminable annuity differs in no essential respect from a loan 
with a sinking fund, and that any engagement which prohibits an 
obligation in the one form must equally prohibit it in the other. 


* T had originally, writing on the 10th March, added * a war in the Soudan ” as 
one of these remote contingencies ! 
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But Egyptian finance is not a matter of ordinary common-sense ; 
and it may be possible and desirable, under the peculiar conditions 
of Egypt, to evade, by an artificial subterfuge, restrictions which 
are, in the present condition of the country, themselves artificial 
and absurd. 

But however this may be, the positicn is a most remarkable one. 
and would be ludicrous if it had not its tragical side. Here 
is a country, which is now thoroughly well administered, which 
is absolutely solvent, which has a large surplus, but which is not 
allowed to raise one penny of loan for most necessary and most 
profitable works without the consent of half-a-dozen foreign Powers, 
jealous of one another, and comparatively careless about the wel- 
fare of Egypt. 

I understood, when in Egypt, that the consent of France to the 
proposed loan, which would, no doubt, be followed by the consent 
of the other Powers, always excepting Turkey, was already 
being asked for by our Foreign Office, but that France had, as 
usual, delayed her answer, so that a year is already lost. To judge 
by former cases, it would seem probable that she may either refuse 
her consent or clog it with impossible conditions; and I fear that 
the present military move of our Government will not make it the 
easier to obtain this consent. 

Under these circumstances can nothing be done? The facts 
above stated show how important this work is to Egypt. She 
wants many things; she wants, for instance, modification of the 
Capitulations and simplification of administration. But her 
pressing and essential want is the maintenance and extension 
of her natural resources ; and this depends on her supply of water. 
Cannot England help in this matter? And if she can—ought she 
not to do so? 

If France and the Powers consent, all will be well. But if they 
do not, cannot England put pressure upon them by herself expres- 
sing her readiness either to advance the necessary funds, or, 
which would come to the same thing, to guarantee the loan? If 
England were but to express her intention of seeing the money 
paid, whether raised in the form of a loan or of terminable 
annuities, it is probable that there would be no difficulty in finding 
responsible contractors to undertake the work. 

Would England run any risk by making such an advance or 
guarantee? I think not. So long as her occupation continues 
she has the matter very much in her own hands. Should it cease, 
this repayment of the loan would be a condition of the cessation. 
But possibly no actual loan or advance might be necessary. The 
mere intimation by England that she was ready to make it would 
probably induce the Powers to agree to its being raised by Egypt 
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herself. France, or any other Power, would place themselves in a 
very absurd and invidious position if, in the supposed interest 
of Egyptian solvency, they refused their assent to a loan which 
England is willing to guarantee. 

In suggesting the use of English credit for the proposed loan, I 
do not attempt to say what the exact mode of interposing it 
should be. This would be matter of consideration for the able 
men who manage the financial affairs of England and of Egypt. 
The point I wish to make is that with the immense benefit to 
Egypt at stake, the undoubted real security for the loan, and the 
obligations of England to Egypt, it ought to be possible, and is 
desirable, that England should by advance, by guarantee, or other- 
wise, enable Egypt to procure this loan. It will, indeed, be a 
satire on England’s management if an advance can be procured 
for a war in the Soudan, and no advance can be obtained for such 
a work as the Assouan Reservoir. 

The past record of England in Egypt is not altogether a pleasant 
retrospect for Englishmen. 

Our old policy of maintaining the “ Independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire,” which culminated in the Crimean war, and 
which has come to an ignominious end with the “Peace with 
honour” of Berlin and the recent Armenian massacres, is a 
policy of which we are now heartily ashamed, but it should not 
be forgotten that it led us to support Mehemet Ali against the 
Porte, and that if that “ barbarbian of genius” had had his way, 
his successors would not have been obliged to charge upon Egypt 
as the price of its independence the £600,000 a year which it is 
still obliged to pay, not to the Porte, which would have little power 
to enforce it, but to the creditors of the Porte, whose bailiffs are 
the armies of Europe. In later years, when European speculators 
had traded on the folly of Mehemet’s successors, our interference, in 
conjunction with France and other nations, in order to prevent 
National Bankruptcy, was no doubt honest enough, but Egyptians 
may be forgiven if they think that it was as much in favour of the 
creditor as of the debtor. And when a military revolt threatened thé 
country with anarchy, Englishmen may justly regret that instead 
of attempting to control and guide the only movement in Egypt 
which ever had any national character in it, they suppressed it by 
such means as the bombardment of Alexandria and the battle of Tel 
el Kebir. Still more may they regret the refusal of England to accept 
the responsibility of governing Egypt which she had thus incurred : 
a refusal which led to the disasters of the Soudan, and which for 
long delayed and impeded the reform of Egyptian administration. 
Nor is the story of the Suez Canal one of which England can claim 
credit with Egypt. As long as it was possible she opposed the 
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undertaking. When the Canal became a fact, and a success, 
three-fourths of its use fell to the share of England ; and finally , 
her Government, when the Egyptian Government was at its wit’s 
end for money, purchased the interest of that Government in the 
Canal at a fraction of its real subsequent value. The sum paid by 
the English Government for their shares was about £4,000,000. 
Upon this they received £200,000 interest, or nearly 5 per cent., 
until 1894: they are now receiving £670,000 as dividend, or nearly 
18 per cent., and their shares are now worth twenty-three millions 
in the market. The bargain was no doubt a fair one; and if 
England had not bought the shares they would have fallen into 
less friendly hands. But not the less did England play the part of 
“ Most in Egitto,” and not the less has Egypt lost the revenues 
she might have expected to receive from this undertaking. 

I willingly admit that England has since, by giving to Egypt the 
help of Lord Cromer and his able band of civil and military 
administrators, done much to make Egypt her debtor. But the 
above facts show at any rate that there are two sides to this 
account, and that as a matter not of generosity, but of justice, England 
is bound to do all she can for the country towards which she has 
in earlier years played so vacillating and equivocal a part. She is 
bound, as I have said above, to remain in Egypt, and to continue 
and complete the good work she has began there. She is bound to 
do all in her power to promote a work so essential to Egypt as the 
reservoir scheme, and to prevent that all-important undertaking 
from being wrecked by international jealousies. Above all she is 
bound to use her power in Egypt for the benefit of Egyptians and 
not for the aggrandisement of England: and she will terribly 
neglect her duty if she does not satisfy herself that the war in the 
Soudan which she is now carrying on at the expense of Egypt is 
carried on solely for the advantage of Egypt and not for the pur- 
pose of promoting British interests in Africa. 


FARRER. 


VOL. XXVIL 


SLATIN PASHA AND THE SUDAN.* 


Ir is related that, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, two 
brothers from Tunis settled in Darfur, and that their tribesmen and 
descendants soon replaced the Tago dynasty, and brought in that of 
the Tungurs from Bornu and Wadai. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Kings of Darfur had conquered all Kordofan, crossed the 
Nile, and extended their power to the Atbara, though the Fungs suc- 
ceeded before long in driving them back to the Nile. At the begin- 
ning of the present century, Abderrahman founded El Fasher, the 
capital of Darfur, while Mohamed el Fadl subdued the Rizighat 
Arabs, an off-shoot of the Baggaras from the far west, who had 
established themselves on the southern frontier for three or four 
centuries. Not all the reckless bravery of the Furs, however, could 
enable them to hold Kordofan against the rifles of the Turks, and 
Mohammed Bey Dafterdar annexed it in 1822. By the middle of the 
century a great trade had sprung up with Egypt and Turkey, with 
whom slaves were exchanged for fine cloths and other imports. 
Merchants took up their residence in the Sudan, and one amongst 
them, Zubeir, was soon to create for himself a name “ famous in- 
famous in every land.” Beginning as a small trader, Zubeir pur- 
chased arms and drilled levies, until his iron will, his courage and 
intellect, had won for him the whole of the Bahr el Ghazal province. 
Having killed Bilali, Zubeir was appointed Governor of the Bahr 
el Ghazal by the Egyptian Government, and under the sanction and 
patronage of the Khedive he marched against Darfur in 1873. The 
Rizighal Arabs, who had been well-nigh exterminated by the Furs, 
had again grown powerful. These people occupied the wild country 
which lay between the south frontiers of Darfur and the northern 
Bahr el Ghazal, and they played an important part in the history of 
the Sudan. 

The bulk of the tribe stood aloof when Zubeir marched on Dar- 
fur, but by the aid of some of their chiefs he reached Shakka; and 
after the battle which proved so disastrous to the Sultan of Darfur, 
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they joined him in the pursuit. Zubeir was soon master of the 
country—a result hastened by the folly of Ibrahim, the last of the 
Kings of Darfur, who, in a passion, fired on his own forces—while 
the Bahr el Ghazal already owned his influence. To be a merchant 
in those times was to be a slave-dealer, and Zubeir, of course, was the 
type of his class. He was now at the height of his power; but a 
quarrel with Ismail Pasha, Governor of the Sudan, resulted in 
their both being sent for and detained in Cairo, and Suleiman, 
Zubeir’s son, reigned in his stead. 

Discontent at the extortion and the oppression of Egyptian officials 
soon drove the Furs into rebellion, and Suleiman, exasperated at his 
father’s unfair detention in Egypt, and at the restrictions placed on 
the slave-trade, sympathized with them. Their arms were attended 
by some temporary success, and they captured several towns and 
besieged others, but were in the end defeated by the Government 
troops. Suleiman, however, still commanded large forces in Darfur, 
as well as in the Bahr el Ghazal, and he fought long and desperately 
against Gessi Pasha in the latter province. 

It was at this time (June, 1878) that Gordon, having succeeded 
Ismail Pasha as Governor of the Sudan, arrived in Darfur, and 
by prompt and fearless action managed to suppress the rebellion. 
Gessi undertook a fresh campaign against Suleiman in the Bahr el 
Ghazal, which, after many desperate battles, resulted in the complete 
overthrow and surrender of the latter. Suleiman and all his officers 
were shot, with the exception of Rabeh, who, collecting the rem- 
nants of Zubeir’s army, marched westwards beyond the confines of 
the Egyptian Sudan. 

Gordon appointed Slatin as Mudir of southern Darfur. This 
young Austrian officer had first gained an acquaintance with the 
Sudan by exploring Kordofan in 1874. Returning to Austria, he 
was engaged in the Bosnian campaign, on the completion of which 
he accepted an offer from Gordon of employment in Africa; and in 
January, 1879, took up the duties of Financial Inspector in the 
Sudan, which consisted in examining into the complaints of natives 
regarding taxes, &c. He reported the existence of wholesale bribery 
and extortion ; and after a few months resigned his post in disgust, 
and was transferred as Mudir to Darfur in July. Gessi’s final 
defeat of Suleiman was simultaneous with Slatin’s arrival in Darfur, 
The new Mudir found a fresh rebellion in his province under Harun, 
the representative of the old Kings of Darfur, against whom he 
conducted a campaign. During the course of these operations 
Slatin introduced the innovation of paying for the supplies fur- 
nished by villagers to his forces, and of releasing the women and 
children captured. Harun was eventually defeated and killed in 
1880, while Slatin himself had a narrow escape of his life. He 
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had now time to devote himself to the rectification of the gross 
abuses under which the people had groaned. Having procured a 
list of the villages in his Mudirate, with an estimate of their popu- 
lation, he reassessed the taxation on a fair basis, and effected a 
salutary reform by carrying out Gordon’s orders with respect to 
the Gellalas and merchants. These people, whose nefarious deal- 
ing had made them a curse to the country, had been treated in a 
somewhat drastic manner by Gordon, and had preferred lying 
complaints to Rauf Pasha, who had succeeded him as Governor 
of the Sudan. The adjustment of the case as between them 
and the people of the province involved an exhaustive enquiry 
and redress. Early in 1881 Slatin left for Khartoum, where he 
met the heroic Gessi, Governor of the Bahr el Ghazal, who had been 
for a year blocked in the Nile “Suds,” and reduced to the verge 
of starvation. Poor Gessi died soon after, while Slatin, in 
April, 1881, returned to Darfur as Governor of the province. 
During the rest of the year he was busied in effecting reforms in 
his province. Nur Angara and other officials, who were convicted 
of gross malpractices, were discharged. The system of receiving 
presents from chiefs was discontinued. A tour through the northern 
districts of the province was undertaken with most useful results, 
and finally a threatened conflict with the Bedeyat Arabs was 
averted, their grievances redressed, and the tribe converted to 
loyal supporters of the Government. On the return of the 
Governor to his southern capital at Dara, the rumours he had 
already heard, when on his way north, of a religious rising under a 
so-called “Mahdi,” were confirmed, and he found himself con- 
fronted by a conflagration, which daily gathered in force and 
intensity. 

The outlines of the early history of “ the Mahdist rising ”’ have 
long been known from the accounts of Giegler Pasha and many 
others, but no such detailed information as is given by Slatin has 
hitherto been available regarding both the history of the Mahdi 
himself, and the steps by which his influence permeated the Sudan. 
A man of deeply religious tendencies, the son of a fiki, educated 
under the most notable religious teachers of his time, Mohammed 
Ahmed led the life of a recluse at Abba as a professed follower 
of the great sheikh, Mohammed Sherif. Having offended his 
superior by his outspoken condemnation of hypocrisy, and again 
and again abjectly implored his pardon, unsuccessfully, he withdrew 
from his leadership and joined his rival Koreishi, refusing the 
proffered pardon which came too late. ‘The audacity of this action, 
and his previous renown as a religious ascetic, at once made his 
name famous, and he was joined by many adherents, among the 
earliest of whom was Abdullahi, the present Khalifa. It was in 
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August, 1881, that Rauf Pasha, the Governor-General, becoming 
alarmed at the reports which reached him, and at the refusal of the 
“‘ Mahdi” to come to Khartoum, despatched an expedition under 
Abu Saud to bring him by force. The force, already divided by 
internal dissensions and rivalries, fell a prey to the fanatical 
followers of Ahmed—armed though they were with nothing but 
sticks—and was annihilated in the river marshes. Proclaiming 
himself the Mahdi, Mohammed Ahmed now preached a Jehad or 
religious war, announcing that he had been sent by God to reform 
the faith, and preach renunciation of the world and its pleasures. 
He appointed three Khalifas, offering the fourth Caliphate to the 
great sheikh fof the western Sudan, Senusi. This man’s father 
had, since 1833, attained a very great celebrity, and the son was 
held by vast numbers of the fanatics of the west to be the real 
Mahdi. He, however, had never publicly claimed the title, nor 
exerted for the purposes of conquest the vast power he had gained. 
He refused the offer made to him, and the fourth Khalifa was 
never appointed. 

Many opportunities occurred of crushing the new movement in 
its very inception, and Mohammed Guma even had a chance of cap- 
turing the Mahdi when with a mere handful of followers, but 
feared to act without orders from Khartoum. With a vast 
unarmed rabble the Mahdi moved to Jebel Gedir, and defeated and 
annihilated a force of some 1,400 men sent against him by the 
Governor of Fashoda. ‘The prestige of these successes brought 
thousands to his standard, who, rendered fearless by fanaticism, 
and possessed by the frenzy of their cause, fell upon the large and 
well-equipped Government expedition under Yusef Pasha, and in 
June, 1882, his army of 6,000 men was utterly annihilated. 
Southern Kordofan was now in the Mahdi’s hands, and the tribes, 
regarding his victories as supernatural, rose and joined him. The 
Arab sheikhs were proud to enrol themselves as his followers, and 
they massacred the villagers with horrible atrocities, and defeated 
detachments of troops. Bs2fore even he had begun the Jehad 
he had made a tour through Kordofan, and had gauged only too 
correctly the discontent due to oppression and extortion—the 
animosity caused by Gordon’s ill-advised appointment of a wealthy 
Sudanese merchant, Elias Pasha, as Governor of the province, and 
the resentment engendered by the measures taken for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. Acting on this knowledge, he was 
aware that all Kordofan was ready to rise in his favour, and after 
the defeat of Yusef there was nothing to oppose his march on the 
capital at El Obeid, to which the traitor, Elias Pasha himself, had 
invited him. The town was defended by the brave Said Pasha, 
and the Mahdi’s first attack was repulsed with terrible loss to 
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the Dervishes, who, being unarmed with rifles, fell in thousands 
before the bullets of the garrison. But no single reverse could 
now check the wave of fanaticism kindled by the preaching of the 
Mahdi. The bulk of the population joined him, the mission- 
station at Delen and other outlying stations fell into his hands, and 
El Obeid itself, after an heroic defence of five months, suc- 
cumbed to the horrors of starvation and surrendered. A relieving 
force was also annihilated, and the fall of Bara preceded that of El 
Obeid. Regardless of the tenets of renunciation which formed the 
nominal creed of the Mahdi, the most horrible and revolting 
atrocities were committed upon the brave garrisons in the search 
for loot, while the Mahdi continued to preach day and night, and 
by issuing ordinances relating to religious and social matters, 
endeavoured to follow the example of the Prophet. The fall of 
El Obeid placed all Kordofan in the hands of the Dervishes. 
Meanwhile, throughout Darfur, the Arab tribes had risen in 
revolt. The arms and ammunition expected by Slatin never 
arrived, and the discipline he had enforced, and the reforms he had 
instituted, had not added to his popularity among certain sections 
of the people. The southern tribes were the first to take up arms 
under Madibbo, who defeated Mansur, the Governor of Shakka, 
and attacked Slatin, who was at Deain with a mere handful of men. 
Joined by the chivalrous Affi and his Habbania Arabs, who, 
“preferring death to dishonour,” elected to face what seemed 
certain annihilation rather than desert him in his extremity, 
Slatin fought with the heroism of despair, and beat off for the 
moment the first attack of the enemy. ‘Then, in the dead of night, 
advancing with but seventy men upon Madibbo’s army, he inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the panic-stricken host, and made good his 
retreat to Dara. Here, however, he was to learn of the shameful 
cowardice of Mansur, who had evacuated Shakka, and, leaving his 
soldiers behind, had precipitately fled to Dara. The devotion, how- 
ever, of Ali Agha and his soldiers, who had remained with the 
women, ammunition, and baggage, and the skill with which their 
retreat was effected, had secured the safe arrival of the whole 
column, leaving Shakka in the hands of Madibbo. On the whole 
the condition of Darfur afforded as yet no grounds for despair. 
Slatin succeeded in raising over 2,000 rifles, and marched back to 
Deain. With a force increased to 9,500 men he advanced towards 
Shakka, but while himself suffering from heavy fever, his army 
was surprised when on the march owing to the negligence of the 
officer in charge of the rear-guard, and so desperate was the on- 
slaught that the square was broken before the Bazingers (who were 
armed only with muzzleloaders) had time to re-load. The force 
was only saved from total annihilation by Slatin’s presence of 
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mind and personal valour. Sounding the “lie down,” which was 
obeyed by the greater number of the regulars, he opened fire on the 
square itself and drove out the enemy. Hastily collecting the 
remnants—900 out of 9,500—while the Rizighat were engaged in 
pursuit of the fugitives, he rapidly entrenched himself, and beat off 
their renewed attack. Entrusting Salama with the desperate duty 
of carrying letters to Dara to assure them that the disaster of Om 
Waragat had not resulted in the total extinction of the force, and 
having also sent letters to Lupton, the Governor of the Bahr el Ghazal 
province, asking him to effect a diversion from the south, Slatin’s 
brave remnant defended themselves in their zeriba for seven days, 
though attacked once or twice daily. Reduced to starvation, the 
. force determined to march for Dara, and at least to sell their lives: 
dearly inthe open. Attacked in overwhelming force, they defeated 
the Dervishes, and continued their march, fighting daily, and suffer- 
ing from the pangs of hunger and thirst. The lucky capture of a 
flock of sheep with an Arab who showed them a pool of water, 
saved them from death, and Dara was reached at last. Slatin him- 
self had been wounded three times, and bad news awaited him at 
Dara. El Obeid had fallen, and rumours of Arabi’s rebellion in 
lower Egypt had spread through the Sudan. He was said to have 
ousted all Christians and deposed the Khedive, and, in consequence, 
Slatin’s officers became disaffected towards him, while the Mima 
and Khawabir Arabs were in revolt between Dara and the capital, 
El Fasher. Advancing rapidly against them, Slatin defeated them 
utterly in a very hard fought battle, and returned to find a serious 
mutiny among his own troops. By the exercise of great shrewd- 
ness he discovered the details of the plot, and succeeded in sup- 
pressing it, executing the ringleaders after trial. Recognizing 
that these intrigues were due to the fact that he was a Christian, 
and that his troops were convinced that to this fact was due the 
reverses they had suffered, Slatin boldly declared himself a Mo- 
hammedan. After getting rid of Zogal, the Mudir of Dara, of 
whose loyalty he had grave doubts, by sending him ona mission to 
Kordofan, he now advanced against the Helba Arabs and com- 
pletely crushed their revolt. In spite of the fact that the Mahdi 
had emissaries throughout the province inciting the people to revolt, 
Slatin had, by his masterly action, up to now defied the attempts 
of his enemies, both in the field and by intrigue, and from the 
capital to Dara all was fairly quiet, whilst all eyes were turned to- 
wards the expedition which was rumoured to be advancing against 
the Mahdi from Khartoum. Slatin himself, however, was pros- 
trated by the excruciating pain of the guinea-worm disease. 
Meanwhile Giegler Pasha, in November, 1882, had defeated the 
Dervishes at Duem, 100 miles south of Khartoum, and Abdel Kader 
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had gained an even greater success at Maatuk in January, 1883, 
while General Hicks had won a battle at Marabia in April, 1885. 
But all Kordofan was in the Mahdi’s hands, and his adherents 
continued to increase in number. He himself, dreading the great 
expedition which was being organized in Egypt against him, con- 
tinued to preach vehemently, and to stir up his followers to fresh 
enthusiasm. Outwardly an ascetic, preaching renunciation, in 
private he had become a gross libertine and debauchee. His 
treasury was filled by tithes and percentages on loot, the punish- 
ment of death was inflicted for doubting his divine mission, and this 
and other new laws being opposed to the teachings of the Koran, 
the Mahdi took the bold step of suppressing its public discussion, 
and destroying all books on religion and law. 

At last, in September, 1883, the ill-fated expedition under 
General Hicks started. Its object was the immediate reconquest 
of the Sudan, instead of the establishment of strong posts along 
the Nile, and a gradual reassertion of the authority of the Govern- 
ment. Ten thousand men in square formation, with six thousand 
camels in their midst, were to march through districts overgrown 
with vegetation and grass higher than a man’s head.” Discarding 
the northern road, where the country was open, water available, 
and the tribes friendly, they pitted themselves, with every possible 
disadvantage, against an enemy braver, unmercifully superior, and 
better armed. To make disaster doubly certain dissensions were 
rife between the European officers and the Egyptian officials. The 
doomed force marched on, maddened by thirst, disappointed of its 
expected reinforcements, a vast moving target for the constant hail 
of bullets, till, on November 4th, what remained of the 10,000 were 
utterly annihilated and killed almost to a man by some 100,000 wild 
Dervishes. This victory placed the entire Sudan at the Mahdi’s 
feet, and his prestige and power were now supreme. 

In Darfur the situation was growing hourly more desperate. In 
spite of letters, composed by himself, announcing victories by the 
Government troops, which Slatin publicly read, defection spread on 
all sides. Madibbo again advanced on Dara, but was utterly 
defeated by Slatin, a victory which was, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the defeat of Wad Darho by the Mima Arabs, 
and the annihilation of Kuku Agha. Dara was besieged, and 
Slatin’s ammunition having almost completely run out, he was 
compelled to parley. Promising to surrender to the Mahdi, but 
not to the Arab tribes, he gained an armistice and sent in his sub- 
mission by letter to El Obeid, at the same time priming his mes- 
senger with arguments which should prompt the Mahdi to defer its 
acceptance, for his object was to gain delay till the result of Hicks’ 
pending battle should be known. After Hicks’ defeat no possible 
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chance remained—the troops decided to surrender, and many 
deserted, and poor Slatin had to yield to the inevitable. I] Fasher, 
the capital, however, declined to capitulate, until reduced by thirst. 
Lupton, the Governor of the Bahr el Ghazal, deserted by all his 
officers, was compelled to submit, and the Mahdi now became 
supreme throughout the western provinces. 

Slatin himself was sent for by the Mahdi, and, on arrival at El 
Obeid, was kindly treated by the Khalifa Abdullahi, who gave him 
an office about his person. 

In February, 1884, Gordon arrived in the Sudan. He had a 
reputation for personal bravery, and among the lower classes in 
Darfur for charity and benevolence. On the other hand, his evic- 
tion of the Gellabas from the southern districts had made his name 
detested in the Gezira. ‘‘ Almost his first step was to issue a 
proclamation appointing the Mahdi Sultan of Kordofan, permitting 
the slave trade, and proposing to enter into relations with him ; in 
his letter he also asked for the release of the prisoners.” The 
Mahdi, in reply, advised Gordon to surrender and save his life. 
Then followed that fatal error, the reading at Metemmeh of the 
proclamation that the Government intended to abandon the Sudan. 
At the entreaty of Hussein Pasha he had not done so at Berber, 
and now by this public announcement he alienated all the still 
loyal tribes, and berber fell. ‘“ Gordon’s idea was to obtain the 
assistance of these tribes in order to facilitate the withdrawal of the 
garrisons, and he would have come to terms with them to effect 
this object, but how could he expect them to help him when in the 
words of that fatal proclamation it was decreed they were to be 
wbandoned to their fate? And what in this eventuality would have 
been their fate? . . . Assistance given to Gordon to retreat 
meant the annihilation of themselves and the enslavement of their 
families. . . . . It did not require a person of any special 
military capacity to remove the garrisons and war material by the 
steamers to Berber under pretext of relieving that town, and thus 
the whole or a considerable portion of the Sudan garrisons might 
have been withdrawn, though this would have needed to be dune 
without delay, and could not have been feasible after the fall of 
Berber; but Berber, it must be remembered, did not fall till 19th 
of May—three months after Gordon’s arrival in Khartoum. How 
could Gordon’s qualities of personal bravery and energy, great as 
they undoubtedly were, arrest the progress of events after that 
most grave political error?” Such were Slatin’s reflections, and 
poor Valentine Baker, frankly told by the loyal tribes on whom he 
had relied that after this pronouncement they could no longer 
assist him, echoed the same thoughts.* Gordon, presumably, 
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acted in the belief that it was the more straightforward course to 
announce at once the orders he had from Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry 
in England without inculpating the tribes by obtaining their assis- 
tance when he must leave them eventually to their fate. 

Khartoum was now besieged, as also was Sennar. Berber had 
fallen, but the garrisons of Dongol still held out, and had de- 
feated the Dervishes. Gordon had scored a victory over Abu 
Girga, and the Mahdi determined to now proceed himself to the 
vicinity of Khartoum. His vast host, comprising the greater part 
of the population of the Sudan, set out in August by three separate 
roads. At this juncture there arrived in the Mahdi’s camp a 
Frenchman named Olivier Pain, who stated that he had come “ to 
offer his assistance and that of his nation with arms and money in 
order to embarrass the English, with whom his nation was at feud.” 
“Ts that what you call politics,’ remarked Hussein Pasha, Slatin’s 
fellow prisoner, “to offer money and arms to people whose only 
object is to kill others and rob them of their property and enslave 
their wives and daughters?” “ Malaish! ” replied Slatin, “he who 
lives long sees much!” The Mahdi treated the offer with con- 
tempt, Pain became a prisoner and died soon after in spite of 
Slatin’s tender care. Shortly before the Mahdi’s arrival at Khar- 
toum a strong force sent out by Gordon was annihilated, and Slatin 
was now directed to write to him, and call upon him to submit. 
Instead of doing so, he wrote in German, asking Gordon to connive 
at his escape, in order that he might join him in the defence of 
the town, and assist him by his knowledge of the Mahdi’s plans, 
provided that a surrender had not been already decided upon. 
Gordon received this letter, but vouchsafed no reply to it or to 
subsequent letters from Slatin conveying the news of the capture 
of the steamer and the massacre of Colonel Stewart’s party, but 
Consul Hansal replied asking for an interview. ‘l'o this the Mahdi 
agreed, but instead of being allowed to go, Slatin was made a 
close prisoner and heavily ironed. In this captivity Lupton was 
sent to join him, but was shortly after released to work a gun, to 
which he consented on the understanding that it would ameliorate 
the condition of his wife and child, but Slatin refused, and was 
loaded with still heavier chains, and half starved. Gordon had said 
in a note which fell into the Mahdi’s hands that he could hold 
Khartoum till the end of January. On the 15th Omdurman fort 
fell, and shortly afterwards the news which made Slatin’s heart 
“thump with joy” was received of the English victory at Abu 
Klea, and the almost total annihilation of the Dervish force, followed 
by reports of other victories at Abu Kru and Gubat. The Mahdi 
resolved to storm the town before the English force could arrive, 
and on the night of the 25th it was carried by a breach in the walls 
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made by the rising Nile, and which had remained unrepaired. 
The delay of the English force at Metemmeh had been fatal, 
Gubat had been reached on the 20th, and Gordon’s four steamers 
had arrived on the 21st. ‘Then why did they not send some 
Englishmen on board, no matter how few, and despatch them 
instantly to Khartoum? If they could only have been seen in the 
town, the garrison would have taken fresh hope, and would have 
fought tooth and nail against the enemy, whilst the inhabitants who 
had lost all confidence in Gordon’s promises would have joined 
heartily in resisting the Dervish attack, knowing that the relief 
expected was now certain to reach them.” Gordon was butchered 
and met his death like a hero,—his head was taken to Slatin, and 
then to the Mahdi. The Greek and Austrian Consuls were 
butchered, and the most awful massacre and unspeakable atrocities 
were committed, whilst the English steamers under Sir Charles 
Wilson arrived two days too late. His retreat after verifying the 
fall of Khartoum was the precursor of the return to Egypt of the 
English expedition. 

For eight long months Slatin lay in chains so heavy that he could 
not rise, and raw dhurra was often his only food. His equabie disposi- 
tion enabled him to bear this intolerable strain, but poor Lupton 
chafed to such an extent that his hair turned white, and Slatin at 
times feared for his reason. At last, in response to an appeal, they 
were liberated by the Khalifa, and Slatin was appointed one of his 
household and presented with various wives, whom he had much 
difficulty in evading. After the fall of Khartoum the Mahdi fell ill 
and died, and the Khalifa Abdullahi succeeded him, and received 
the oath of allegiance from all. As a religious reformer the Mahdi 
had united the four distinct sects of Islam, had introduced improve- 
ments in the ritual, had facilitated the ceremony of marriage by 
rendering it less costly, had forbidden drinking bouts, dancing, 
playing, smoking, &c. He had prohibited the prescribed pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca, and made the doubting of his divine mission punish- 
able by death or mutilation, and since many of his dispositions and 
ordinances were at variance with the law of the Koran, he had 
ordered that all books on religious subjects should be destroyed. 

He had broken down the social and official ranks, and made rich 
and poor alike in the universal garb which was the uniform of his 
following. In private, however, both he and his Khalifas were 
libertines and drunkards, and indulged in every kind of excess. 

At the time of Khalifa Abdullahi’s succession, with the exception 
of a few small mountain tribes, the whole of the western Sudan 
acknowledged the Mahdi. Not only Darfur and the Bahr el 
Ghazal, but the powerful outlying Arab tribes as far as Wadai,—and 
even the Sultan of that powerful kingdom himself,—declared them- 
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selves his adherents. In the east, Kassala and Sennar made a 
heroic defence, but the latter fell in August, 1885, and the former 
at a still later date; some other of the garrisons had meantime 
been relieved by King John of Abyssinia. Osman Digna ruled 
the Suakim province, but had been defeated in 1884 and 1885 by 
the English in his attempts to reach the coast. The Khalifa Ab- 
dullahi now disarmed the other two Khalifas, and divested them of 
all symbols of authority in order to establish his own unquestioned 
authority, and Khaled, the Mahdi’s cousin, Governor of Darfur, 
was defeated by force and chained. At El Obeid the oppression 
led to a successful mutiny of the soldiers, who inflicted several 
crushing defeats on the Dervish forces, and established themselves 
in the mountains till crushed by the overwhelming army of Abu 
Anga. 

The Kadis’ Courts now instituted were nominally supreme, 
but were so corrupt and so terrorised by the Khalifa that the 
name of justice was a farce. ‘Tyranny and oppression were rife 
throughout the land: a universal poll-tax and other dues called 
zeka, together with monopolies of soap manufacture and ferries, a 
new coinage, and the sale of slaves, enriched the Khalifa’s treasury 
for the support of the western Arabs, whom the Nile tribes now 
saw growing daily in power under the wgis of their compatriot. 
The 'Taaisha, the Khalifa’s own tribe, consisting of 24,000 fighting 
men, migrated to the capital from Darfur. ‘Through the length 
and breadth of the land there was perpetual bloodshed. A revolt 
in Darfur was followed by continual fighting between Karamalla, 
Yusef, and Madibbo in the west. Ona the north the Kababish 
Arabs were annihilated and given up to loot, as was also the 
Gehéna tribe. In the east, the Abyssinians invaded Gellabat 
and exterminated Arbab’s army, but were in turn invaded, and 
their country laid waste in January, 1888, by Abu Anga’s large 
army. Slatin and Lupton lived in misery at the capital, the 
former as a slave to the Khalifa, the latter as a workman in the 
dockyards, and now a young German merchant who had endea- 
voured to open trade, and bring assistance to the Kababish, had 
been taken prisoner, and sent to join them; in May, 1888, 
poor Lupton died. Having crushed all opposition, and gained 
much applause by erecting a great tomb to the Mahdi, his succes- 
sor’s despotism and cruelty knew no restraint, and in both east 
and west his armies were successful, while the most renowned of 
his Emirs, Wad Nejumi, waited with a powerful force on the fron- 
tiers of Egypt. No sooner, however, had the fighting, both in 
east and west, been brought apparently to a successful conclusion, 
than it broke out again with greater fury than ever. King John, 
with a vast army, attacked Gellabat, and would have utterly 
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crushed the Dervish forces had not he himself been killed at the 
moment of victory, which turned it into defeat. In Darfur the 
tribes rose once more under Abu Gemmaiza, and won victory after 
victory over the Mahdists, till, marching on El Fasher, their leader 
died of small-pox, and they were defeated and dispersed. ‘The 
land, says Slatin, “seemed covered with dead bodies,” for the car- 
nage was awful. But the Khalifa’s cruelty still claimed its victims, 
and the cold-blooded massacre and mutilation of sixty-seven Bata- 
hin in the public market-place stands out, even amid these holo- 
causts of victims, as a crime written in capital letters of blood. 
The Taaisha tribe were encouraged by their master to rob and 
loot, till neither property nor life was safe at the capital, and the 
food supplies were daily diminishing. Reckless of the atmosphere 
of butchery and carnage in which he ruled, the despot now gave 
orders to the brave Wad Nejumi to advance against Egypt with 
his Nile Valley tribes, whom the Khalifa feared and mistrusted. 
Ill-supported and ill-equipped, he met the Egyptian army under 
General Grenfell at Toski in May, 1889, where he himself fell, and 
his force was annihilated with a loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners of 16,000 men. 

And now the unhappy Sudan was to suffer a fate even more 
awful than any which had yet befallen. Throughout all the dis- 
tricts owning the Mahdi’s rule a famine broke out, so that people 
died by thousands, and thousands of the living could not cope with 
the work of burying the dead. Cannibalism, and the most awful 
and ghastly tragedies were of daily occurrence, till one wonders how 
there were left any people alive in this misruled famine-stricken 
land. No sooner had the cruel strain of famine relaxed than flights 
of locusts, hitherto unknown, came to complete the destruction of 
the people. Yet they met it—as the Batahin met their fate—with 
a marvellous heroism. The “ proud and moral” Jaalin bricked up 
their houses when their food was done, and whole villages thus 
calmly and silently awaited death. Itis a harrowing, heart-rending 
tale, this story of a nation of heroes mowed down in battle, starved 
by famine, murdered in cold blood by a despot’s orders, yet never 
falling short of their standard of invincible courage. And through 
it all poor Slatin lived, a silent spectator, now trusted and allowed 
to receive, in ecstasies of joy, letters from his Austrian home, and 
newspapers whose very advertisements he learnt by heart, now sus- 
pected causelessly, his life from hour to hour hanging on a mere 
thread and a tyrant’s mood—anon once more “ forgiven” and pre- 
sented with wives whom he did not want, as a mark of royal favour. 

In July, 1890, an expedition was sent to the Equatorial province, 
which, under Emin, had hitherto been left almost entirely undis- 
turbed. Reggaf was taken, and a garrison formed there, to which 
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all suspects and warriors from the Nile Valley tribes, whom the 
Khalifa mistrusted, were despatched. Still the brave Dinkas and 
Shilluks, the most warlike tribes of the Sudan, remained free, until 
Zeki conquered and almost exterminated them, sending to Omdur- 
man vast numbers of slaves, and immense quantities of loot. Mean- 
while, Osman Digna in the east had pursued the same policy, and 
the brave Hadendoa, Shaigia, and Kassala tribes were almost 
annihilated, and their country depopulated. This marked the 
zenith of the Mahdist power. Oppression, extortion, massacre, 
slave-raiding on a gigantic scale, and every form of misrule was 
rampant. In every province the rulers endeavoured to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the miserable population. The first intima- 
tion that the arms and prestige of the Dervishes was on the wane 
was conveyed by the defeat of Digna at Tokar, and this great dis- 
aster was closely followed by the ill-success of Wad Adam 
in the west, who, while holding eastern Darfur, had been compelled 
to retire from his efforts to re-subdue the western tribes. Quarrels 
arose in Dongola between Yunes and Khaled, and the Ashraf (re- 
lations of the Mahdi) revolted at the capital itself. These troubles 
near headquarters were suppressed by the iron hand of despotism. 
The Douagla were secretly disarmed, and numbers of them sent to 
Reggaf, while Khaled was removed and treacherously killed, and 
the Ashraf revolt crushed. The soldiers’ escape again caused sus- 
picion to be directed against Slatin, who narrowly escaped with his 
life, but poor Zeki, the brave and victorious general of the Mahdist 
army in Gedaref, did not fare so well. His success and popularity 
had raised the jealousy of the Khalifa, and he was, as so many 
before him had been, treacherously seized for no fault, thrown into 
prison and starved to death, while his relations were killed, his 
wives distributed, his sister flogged to death, and his wealth became 
the loot of the Khalifa and his satellites. His successor, Wad Ali, 
with a very large army, attacked the Italian position at Agordat 
and was severely defeated, and this reverse was followed by the fall 
of Kassala. The Khalifa, now thoroughly alarmed, concentrated 
all his forces along the Atbara, to dispute the advance of the 
Italians, for Omdurman itself lay at their mercy. ‘The fanatical 
spirit had died—the Dervishes themselves longed for the defeat of 
their tyrant, and had made but little stand at Kassala. In the 
south the army at Reggaf had scored a success by the defeat of 
Fadl El Maula, who after Emin’s departure with Stanley had joined 
the Congo State troops. The latter had overrun the Bahr el Ghazal, 
the most important province in the Sudan, “whose ruler,” says 
Slatin, “holds the Sudan in his hands.” It is at once the granary of 
the Sudan and the recruiting ground for the bravest and most war- 
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like of the tribes. ‘‘ In four or five years the rulers of the Bahr el 
Ghazal could recruit from 15,000 to 20,000 troops who could conquer 
the whole country.” The Belgians had in August, 1894, entered 
into treaty with Faroghé (as far north as Lat. 9°), and though this 
treaty, with other papers, flags, &c., had fallen into the Khalifa’s 
hands during his recent suecesses, news now reached him of ad- 
vancing forces from Uganda, and from the south-west. In every 
direction his power was tottering to its fall. Orders were given 
to retreat from all positions in the south except Reggaf, while the 
Khalifa prepared to fight for his very existence against England and 
Egypt in the north, and the Italians in the east. The fuller news 
now given to the world in Slatin’s absorbing account verifies au pied 
de la lettre the conclusions drawn by me in this Review last July. 

Meanwhile Slatin, after various elaborate plans for escape, several 
of which during 1892, 1893, and 1894, had been carried almost to the 
point of completion, eventually started on February 20, 1895, on his 
hazardous adventure, which, after all kinds of unforeseen delays and 
unsuspected dangers, was safely accomplished by a month of almost 
superhuman exertion, danger, and difficulty. The intensely thrilling 
story of this flight must be read in detail to be appreciated. Inthe 
Musalmania quarter at Omdurman there still remain some forty- 
five Christians of various nationalities, engaged in simple trades to 
eke out a bare existence, subject to the tyranny and cruelty of the 
Khalifa, longing for the day when civilization shall intervene to 
substitute law and order once more for chaos and anarchy in the 
distracted Sudan. 

Such are some of the chief points to be noted in Slatin’s 
amazing and unique book. From its perusal two impressions 
remain prominent on the memory. First, the chivalry, heroic 
courage, and high honour of these Arab warriors, who, again and 
again, preferring death to dishonour, fearlessly face the horrors of 
starvation, famine, indescribable tortures, and death, rather than 
forego their resolve, or submit to disgrace or defeat. Secondly, the 
astounding powers of memory of the writer, who recalls, at an in- 
terval of nearly twenty years, the minor details of nearly every 
event, and is never at a loss for the names of the actors even in the 
most trivial affairs, or in the lesser councils of war or peace. Above 
and apart from this, it is hardly necessary to remark on the courage, 
patience, and indomitable fortitude of the Pasha himself, whose 
manly qualities endeared him to all with whom he was brought into 
contact in these eventful years of exile and captivity. ‘l'o these firm 
friendships, with men to whom loyalty and honour mattered more 
than life itself, he owed much that made life possible, and even to 
some extent, his ultimate escape. 
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The Khalifa who forms the centre figure of this other world 
story is painted in graphic colours. A native of south-west Darfur, 
the strong individuality and resoluteness of his character de- 
veloped with the exercise of unlimited power into the worst traits 
of the despot. Pride degenerated into a blind belief in his own 
infallibility, and he did not scruple to adopt the successes of others 
—whether it were the architecture of the Mahdi’s tomb or the 
victories of Zeki—as the results of inspirations given to himself 
from heaven. An innate cruelty grew to proportions unrivalled 
even by the late Kmperors of Rome. He gloated over the 
massacre of whole tribes, in the death, by lingering tortures or 
starvation, of his most able and most deserving generals and 
advisers. His degeneration of character was, of course, accom- 
panied by an inordinate sensuality and love of luxury, display, and 
Hattery. His harem consisted of 400 women, his body-guard of 
12,000 warriors clad in armour, with horses decked in quilted 
caparisons. His policy was, in brief, to exterminate the Nile 
Valley tribes, and to introduce the western tribes in their place, 
so that the Gezira and other formerly populous districts became 
depopulated, while he crushed the Ashraf (Mahdi’s relatives) and 
took all power from his brother Khalifs. The coinage was debased 
by successive stages till it became a fifth its normal value. Mock 
justice was administered by the Kadis, who were his creatures, 
whose duty it became to carry out his decisions, however grossly 
unjust, and to make them appear, so far as possible, to accord with 
the Moslem law and the Makdi’s “Instructions.” Religion became a 
mockery, and his wretched subjects ceased to believe in its travesty. 
Pilgrimages to Mecca were forbidden and replaced by visits to the 
Mahdi’s tomb ; commentaries on the Koran were suppressed, and 
the religion of Islam was made the vehicle of all that was evil. 
Education ceased, and trade—except the trade in slaves, which 
assumed vast proportions, and was conducted with unspeakable 
cruelties and incalculable loss of life—became practically non- 
existent. A veto was placed on trade in feathers, that in gums 
was taxed prohibitively, tobacco was contraband, and ivory coming 
only from the south dwindled as those provinces lapsed from the 
Khalifa’s control. A small and desultory trade continued with 
Egypt, but a rigid prohibition of the export of slaves left but little 
for merchants to convey out of the country. Industry suffered in 
like proportion, and became limited to a little weaving of common 
cloths, and some leather work, while the immorality bred of 
chaos, of the wholesale depopulation of vast districts by 
the slave trade, and by the rupture of all social organization, 
became fearful in its extent, and was accompanied by the in- 
crease of the diseases which usually accompany it. Added to 
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these were yearly epidemics of typhoid fever, &c., arising from 
the unspeakably insanitary state of the town. The picture 
drawn of this chaos, oppression, licence, and cruelty—more especi- 
ally of the horrors of the public prison, where the ghastly tragedy 
of the black hole of Calcutta was repeated nightly,—leaves 
nothing to the imagination, for the uttermost depths of human 
depravity and human misery have been reached in the Sudan of to- 
day. ‘‘ Seventy-five per cent. at least,” says Slatin, “of the total 
population has succumbed to war, famine, and disease, while of the 
remainder, the majority are little better than slaves.” Let us leave 
this dark and blood-stained picture, and consider for a moment 
how those evils wrought by the policy of abandonment—advised by 
England—may be dealt with. 

“The helping hand” (says Slatin emphatically) ‘must come from 
without,” for unless the crushed and miserable people can be sure 
that the Khalifa’s power is certainly doomed by the intervention of 
a force that cannot be withstood, they will not dare to rise and 
lend their aid. And what does this power consist of? Slatin 
states it with absolute knowledge, telling us to a man what are the 
garrisons of each post throughout the Sudan. In round numbers 
the Dervish forces consist of 40,000 rifles, 64,000 spear men, “ and 
seventy-five guns. Of the rifles, he says, ‘‘ there are not more than 
22,000 Remingtons in good condition.”” Of the 64,000 spear men, at 
least 25 per cent. are either too old or two young to be considered 
effective, while the guns are for the most part either practically 
useless, orlack ammunition. This is the power which still continues 
to defy civilization! Slatin, in cautious and well chosen words 
emphasizes two points in his final remarks as to the future of the 
Sudan. The first is the immense importance of the Bahr el Ghazal, 
the key to the Sudan, the second is that unless the power which 
eventually recovers the Sudan from the grasp of the Khalifa is 
identical with that which holds the lower Nile the danger to Egypt 
of a diversion of the water supply on which she depends will be 
very great. On these two points, especially the last, I have myself 
dwelt continuously for the last two or three years. In view of the 
advance of France from the south-west—we have lately had news 
that Zemio has been occupied by her—and of Italy from the Kast 
there is no longer room for delay.* Atrocities worse than those in 
Armenia have been perpetrated without ceasing for twelve years 
in a country for which we are far more directly responsible than we 
are for Armenia. For apart from the fact that it was on our advice 
that Egypt abandoned those provinces, the far more urgent fact 
remains that it is owing to our veto that no other European Power 

* This article was written prior to the battle of Adowa, and as the writer is 
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has been able to intervene to put a stop to this awful chaos, 
oppression, and cruelty. At the time that Germany wished to gain 
an access to the Nile regions we concluded a treaty by which 
we secured her absolute withdrawal from any interference in that 
direction. In a similar manner we prevented Italy from approach- 
ing the Nile Valley,and this was the more marked since Italy has 
been engaged in hostilities with the Dervishes, yet was prohibited by 
treaty with us from pursuing her advantage. After the capture of 
Kassala—as Slatin relates—Omdurman and the Sudan lay in her 
power, but her hands were tied. France approached from the 
south-west, but a British Minister, speaking for the Government of 
this country, announced that England would regard it as an “ un- 
friendly act”’ if she entered the Nile Valley. The Congo State sent 
troops into the Bahr el Ghazal, and Great Britain protested against 
the violation of her rights till such time as it suited our con- 
venience to leave those territories to King Leopold. All this we 
have done—in effect to announce to Europe that if any Power 
interferes in the Sudan we shall regard it as a casus belli—and, as 
the protecting Power in Egypt and the holders of Uganda, we 
have done rightly. But can anyone read this account of the state 
of the Sudan, and say that our duty ends there? Rather have we 
accepted a great and a terrible responsibility for the Sudan—a re- 
sponsibility which as a nation we have deliberately incurred through 
successive governments. If those whose moral sense is so deeply 
outraged by the atrocities committed in Armenia, would for one 
moment contrast dispassionately the twelve years of horrors and 
atrocities perpetrated in the Sudan, they would find on a perusal 
of Slatin’s pages how infinitely beyond comparison they have ex- 
ceeded in barbarity of details, in length of continuance, and in 
number of victims the atrocities committed by Turks or Khurds. 
Let them further contrast the measure of responsibility incurred by 
Great Britain in the one country and in the other—the efforts made 
on behalf of Armenia, and the absolute apathy as regards the 
Sudan—and say whether it does not devolve upon this nation to 
make some effort to place a limit to the awful evils which are 
rampant in a country from which it has excluded all other 
European influences, rather than to kindle the flames of an 
European conflagration by precipitate action in Armenia, where 
our responsibilities are by no means so direct. As I have urged 
consistently since 1892, the one way in which this effort should be 
made is by simultaneous action from north and south. Had action 
been taken at that date by sending agents into the Bahr el Ghazal 
to secure that “ Key of the Sudan,” already the army of fifteen to 
twenty thousand, which Slatin says could easily be raised in three 
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or four years, might have been at our disposal. The dispos‘tion is 
to allow matters to rest im statu quo pending the construction of 
the Uganda Railway, but in my own opinion there is no need to 
await that event, distant at least five years from the present date ; 
and if we do so wait we shall assuredly be “too late” once more. 
Nor have we the moral right to restrain France and Italy, and to 
perpetuate the massacres, slave raids, and oppression of the Sudan 
for a further period of years. It needs no transport of troops or 
a vast bulk of war material. The mere guns and ammunition are 
all that are required. Men, transport, and food are all to be 
obtained on the spot. An advance from Egypt—for which every- 
thing is ready—simultaneously with a diversion from the south by a 
local levy in the Bahr el Ghazal under English officers, and supplied 
with munitions from Uganda, would upset the tottering dynasty of 
the Khalifa. 

Recent news points to rapid developments in the central and 
Egyptian Sudan. In the January number of the Mouvement 
Antiesclavagiste Belge an article is published entitled “ La fin du 
mahdisme,” which contains some striking news. Previous articles 
in the same paper had dwelt on the prophecy current in the Sudan 
that the Mahdi’s power would fall in March, 1895, a belief which 
had such power among the Dervishes that the Khalifa refused to 
attempt to retake Kassala. As this prophecy was not fulfilled he 
took heart of grace, and summoned the Sultan Yusef of Wadai to 
assist him to expel the Italians from Kassala. His message was 
conveyed by the Emir of Kordofan, but Sultan Yusef threw the 
envoys into prison, called to his aid the Sheikhs of Senusi, and 
accepted the battle offered to him. The Dervishes were completely 
routed, and great quantities of loot was captured by the Wadai 
forces. Rabeh, who had long since established himself in Bornu, 
is related to have come to the assistance of the Dervishes against 
his ancient foe, but, arriving too late, he in turn was defeated, and 
his head carried on a lance to Wadai. Sultan Yusef, continues the 
writer, then marched on Kuka, the capital of Bornu, on Lake Chad, 
captured the town and placed Rabeh’s son on the throne after 
securing his submission as his vassal. This news, if true, is all 
important, indicating as it does the first great conflict between the 
Khalifa and the enormously powerful faction of the Senusi, and 
it is hardly necessary to point out how imperative it is that the 
crumbling power of Mahdism should not be replaced by a power 
whose ramifications extend from Morocco, around Lake Chad, 
throughout the Sahara to Algeria, Tripoli, and Egypt. It is above 
all important that England should anticipate the Senusi in the 
Nile Valley, or we may find a power there which would be far 
13* 
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harder to deal with than that of the effete Khalifate. On the 
other hand, the Senusi sect has proved itself a singularly peace- 
ful neighbour, unless attacked, and its leader has announced that 
its mission is one of peace, not war, so that we have cause to hope 
that in replacing the Mahdist power in the Nile Valley we should 
still be able to avoid conflict with either Yusef of Wadai or his 
religious leaders the Sheikhs of the Senusi. 


IF. D. Luaarp. 


NATIONAL GRANARIES. 


Events of very serious significance which have recently occurred 
have brought it home to the people of the United Kingdom that it 
is not altogether improbable that they may again be engaged in 
war with one or more of the leading Powers of the world. That 
this has been the result is, I cannot but think, a matter for sincere 
congratulation. 

It is true that the policy of a navy strong enough to meet a 
possible combination of any two Powers adopted by Lord Salis- 
bury’s Second Administration was, to his lasting credit, pursued by 
Lord Spencer, but among a larger number of the electorate there 
existed an undoubted, if latent and indefinite, opposition to a 
material increase of the navy, while few persons could be found 
who placed it above all other considerations. 

Happily this is no longer the case. The scales have dropped 
from their eyes, and, as Mr. Goschen has said, “ the British people 
require that our fleet should represent the self-reliance of the 
British nation.” 

In the opinion of some competent authorities, and notably of 
Sir Charles Dilke, the Government have not gone far enough, but 
by their patriotic attitude they have beyond doubt given a most 
satisfactory answer to the question raised by Captain Mahan as 
to “whether a democratic Government will have the foresight, 
the keen sensitiveness to national position and credit, the willing- 
ness to insure its prosperity by adequate out-pouring of money in 
times of peace,all which are necessary for military preparation ” ; 
and they have further saved themselves from the reproach levelled 
against the Dutch that “ never in time of peace, and from fear of a 
rupture, will they take resolutions strong enough to lead them to 
pecuniary sacrifices beforehand.” 

While the navy is recognized as the “ first line” of our forces, 
and it is admitted that its proper position in time of war is not in 
home waters tied to our own coasts, but on the high seas and in 
the enemy’s waters, it is also a matter of deep satisfaction to know 
that the claims of the army, our “second line,” are receiving their 
proper share of public attention. 
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It has been said by a responsible writer that if the fleet is lost 
all is lost. That opinion I cannot hold. 

While it is not altogether impossible that through the chances of 
naval warfare, which, owing to the imperfect knowledge we at pre- 
sent possess as to the operations of steam navies, cannot be accurately 
calculated, a series of disasters might deprive us of the protection 
of the fleet, yet with an army sufficiently numerous, well equipped, 
and well disciplined, the crowning disaster of the occupation of this 
country by an enemy might be averted. Time would be gained—time, 
with all the advantages it offers: the opportunity of seeking alliances, 
of treating for favourable terms, of utilizing our vast reserve of 
strength. The observations of Captain Mahan upon this point are 
of the greatest value. ‘In the case of a collision,” he asks, “ can 
there be assumed such a difference of personnel, or of preparation, as 
to make it probable that a decisive inequality will result from one 
battle or one campaign? If not, the reserve strength will begin 
to tell: organized reserve first, then reserve of seafaring population, 
reserve of mechanical skill, reserve of wealth.” As this country is so 
fortunate as to possess the last three of these reserves, and we trust 
is prepared to make proper provision for the first, she would indeed 
be guilty of inconceivable folly if she did not so strengthen her 
“second line ” as to enable her, in case of necessity, to make every 
possible use of them all. 

If the United Kingdom were, as regards her food supplies, in the 
position of the United States or of Russia; if, like these two coun- 
tries, she grew such large quantities of corn as to be able to 
export many millions of quarters to other countries; or if, like 
France and Germany, she had to import only a small proportion of 
her yearly consumption, then I think we might consider that the 
Government had fully discharged their obligations by providing a 
*‘ first and second line ” powerful enough in the opinion of their re- 
sponsible advisers for all the duties they might respectively be 
called upon to undertake. 

But unhappily for this country its position as regards its food 
supply is very different from that of any of the countries just 
named. So far from being able to export wheat, the United King- 
dom has to import it in enormous and increasing quantities, for our 
population is growing, and our acreage under wheat cultivation is 
shrinking. While Germany, deducting exports, imported in the 
year ending 31st of July, 1895, 5,640,000 quarters of wheat and 
flour ; and France imported, deducting exports, only some 3,572,000 
quarters ; the United Kingdom, on the other hand, during the same 
time, imported, less exports, 24,694,000 quarters, the home crop 
being only 4,650,000 quarters. It will be seen then at a glance that 
as regards cur bread stuffs we are in a position of dependence upon 
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sea-borne supplies, which would in time of war place us at a serious 
disadvantage and expose us to the gravest risk. 

If there are any who doubt this a little reflection will show them 
that it must be the case. Under present conditions our navy in time 
of war will have a double duty to perform : its first duty being to make 
its power felt wherever its ships can reach, to prevent the junction 
of the enemy’s fleets, to blockade them and to attack any fleet that 
may succeed in getting out, its second will be to convey our food 
supplies. These I distinguish from the rest of our commerce, which 
would seek the safety conferred by a neutral flag. 

It is obvious that the latter duty is of the greatest importance, 
since these food supplies are absolutely necessary for the support 
of our home population and of ourarmy. Deprived of them, the 
first collision would be fatal, for the reserve forces, to which Captain 
Mahan attaches such weight, could never be brought into play. 
This being the case, it is obvious that in place of our navy being 
able to concentrate the whole of its forces upon offensive action it 
would be compelled to sacrifice a portion to the purposes of convoy, 
and thus its offensive power, which constitutes its primary strength, 
would at the outset be weakened more or less seriously. 

From 1861 to 1865 Lancashire, owing to the partial stoppage of 
cotton imports, experienced the terrors of famine. There are 
many still living who witnessed the sufferings she went through. 
If such terrible privations can result from the stoppage of some 50 
per cent. of the raw material required for one of our home in- 
dustries it does not require a powerful imagination to picture the 
horrors that would result if the supplies of food for the whole popu- 
lation were cut off. 

While those who have studied the subject admit that our position 
as regards our food supplies is such as I have described, yet it has 
been said that the apprehended danger of their importation being 
stopped is a mere “ bogey,” and those who take the opposite view 
have been labelled as “‘ hysterical alarmists.”’ 

Let us then consider the various combinations that might be 
formed against us with the effect that they would have upon our bread 
supplies. Of the 98,327,000* quarters of wheat, wheaten flour, barley, 
maize, rye, and oats which was the total quantity exported in the year 
ending 3lst July, 1895, by all the exporting countries of the world, 
Russia alone exported 47,500,000 quarters, while we imported 
44,500,000 quarters. Thus Russia exported more than we im- 
ported. Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Turkey to- 
gether exported 61,600,000 quarters. It is plain then from these 
figures that Russia, acting in concert with Turkey, and closing the 


* Corn Trade Year Bool-, 1895, Variations in Bonded Stocks not noticed. 
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Black Sea, could have withdrawn over 60 per cent. of the above 
food stuffs that we and other countries depended upon. 

But this is not all. As, besides ourselves, other countries im- 
ported 54,200,000 quarters, it follows that in such a case the 
necessities of their populations would have immediately increased 
the price of these articles of food to an enormous extent. I would 
remind those who doubt whether such action as that contemplated 
would ever be taken, that in 1891 Russia prohibited the export 
of wheat from her own territory. 

We will next take a combination of Russia and Turkey and the 
United States. The two former countries during the same period 
exported 68,500,000 quarters of the above-named food-stuffs. 
Therefore, this combination could have withdrawn 82,600,000 
quarters out of the 98,700,000 required on the above figures by 
the importing countries, leaving them only 16,100,000 quarters. 
How high the price of bread would have risen under these circum- 
stances it is impossible to say. 

I will now suppose, as a third combination, that Russia was allied 
with France. In this case our position would be even worse. 
While Russia could prohibit exports, France could, so I am assured 
by an expert authority, within three weeks purchase in America 
futures” in wheat to the extent of from ten to twelve million 
quarters, the whole of the exportable surplus from that country 
for the current season being caiculated at about 14,000,000 
quarters. Further, exercising the right she claimed in her war 
with China, France would doubtless declare wheat ‘ contraband 
of war” on the ground that it was required for the feeding of 
the population of this country as well as for our army. 

It has been urged by Mr. W. E. Bear in the March National 
Review that our Ministers should be given the power of purchasing 
wheat for the requirements of the nation whenever in their opinion 
war might be imminent. It is obvious that if we were at war 
with either Russia or America, the market from which we could 
purchase would be a very limited one, and further, that, assuming 
that we could obtain sufficient quantities of wheat, there would 
be the probability of our Government finding themselves with 
huge purchases upon their hands for which no proper storage 
had been provided. For instance, it is but some few weeks ago 
that, in view of threatened complications, the Flying Squadron 
was commissioned. It is possible that if the above suggestion had 
been adopted, large quantities of wheat might have been purchased 
by the Government at the same time. Farmers, no doubt, would 
have had reason to be thankful, but what would have been the feelings 
of the unfortunate taxpayer? Apart from the invidious position in 
which the Government of the day would have been placed if called 
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upon to exercise such a power as that proposed, I would point out 
that war conducted under modern conditions is not a matter that is 
arranged in formal terms some months, or even weeks beforehand, 
as the writer who proposes this plan appears to think. The Power 
that decides upon war makes all its preparations in advance, and 
does not proclaim its intention “upon the house-tops.” The weak 
point in our armour, dependence upon foreign countries for our bread- 
stuffs, is well known in every war office on the Continent. Is it 
probable, then, that even if the Government had the power of pur- 
chasing food when they considered war to be imminent, they would 
be given the opportunity of exercising it? When the war of the 
future comes upon us we may be sure that it will be “as a thief in 
the night.” 

The plan that, in conjunction with Mr. Walbran Chapman, who 
has devoted much time and study to the question, I suggest for 
dealing with the difficulty is altogether a different one. We can 
claim for it, whatever other view may be taken of it, one merit, 
that of completeness. We propose that the Government should 
build granaries of the aggregate storage capacity of 10,000,000 
quarters, which is about one-third of the present annual consumption 
of the United Kingdom, and should then proceed to purchase during 
a period extending over three years, 10,000,000 quarters of wheat 
and form therewith a wheat reserve for four months’ requirements. 

In granaries of modern construction, such as are described further 
on, wheat can be kept, and, speaking generally, improved in condi- 
tion during three years. ‘The Government would be uble to sell 
one-third of the reserve every year without loss, replacing the 
matured wheat disposed of by new wheat of an equal amount. 
Articles advocating granaries have recently appeared from the 
pens of Mr. Marston and Major-General Rice. While we welcome 
the advocacy of these gentlemen, and have read with special 
pleasure’ the views of the latter as a wholesome antidote to those 
expressed by Lord Wolseley, we cannot agree with the methods 
they suggest. I will, therefore, as briefly as possible, sketch the 
plan that we propose. That we do not speak without some 
warranty in the matter will, I think, be admitted when I 
mention that since July of last year we have been engaged 
upon its consideration, and that in November Mr. Chapman 
paid a visit to Galatz, where, by the courtesy of the Rouma- 
nian Government, he was enabled to make a thorough inspection 
of the State granaries erected there in 1892. These granaries are 
of special interest, as the silos are built on what is known as the 
Monier system, and have stood during the three years they have 
been in existence the severe test of the extremes of heat and cold 
which are experienced in that climate. 


SILO GRANARY. 


CAPACITY 50,000 TONS. 
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For those of my readers to whom the construction and use of a 
silo granary may not be familiar, an illustration is appended show- 
ing a design for one which has been prepared under Mr. Chapman’s 
instructions. Its capacity is 50,000 tons of wheat, equal to 233,333 
quarters. It will be seen that it consists of a block of vertical 
cells or bins, technically called silos, for storing the grain, and of 
a number of floors for the weighing, sacking, delivering, &c. 

Elevators are provided for raising the grain from the bottom of 
the building to the top at the rate of 680 tons an hour. Carrying 
bands running about eight miles an hour receive the grain from 
the elevators, and by means of moveable throwing-off machines, 
which can be placed in such positions as may be required, conduct 
it into spouts whence it falls into the bins, where it can be stored 
for any desirable period, free from damp, foul air, insects, and 
vermin. For emptying the bins when required, moveable funnels 
or hoppers are used, which take the grain from suitable valves or 
doors at the bottom of the bins to sets of carrying bands under- 
neath them for conveyance to delivery elevators. 

Manual labour for handling the grain is entirely dispensed with, 
and the total contents of the granary can be turned over, %.¢., run 
out at the bottom of the bins and along the bands, and up again 
through the elevators and back into the bins, in a week. The grain 
is thus at one and the same time thoroughly aired, rubbed, and 
polished. There is no better means known for keeping grain in 
good condition than this, and, as it will be presently seen, none 
which can approach it in cheapness. 

The general arrangement of the machinery shown in the design 
presents no novelty, but the party-walls of the silos, 7.e¢., the walls 
separating them from each other, are of a construction quite 
lately used for the first time in a building of this kind. It is satis- 
factory to add that it has given admirable results. The material 
used by the engineers of the Roumanian State granary at 
Galatz is concrete of a high quality, in which are embedded webs of 
iron wire, whereby the low resistance of the concrete to tensile 
stresses is made equal to its high resistance to compressive stresses. 
The result is that the party-walls can be constructed of less than 
half the thickness required to ensure the stability of brick walls, 
and the material is in all other respects excellent, and probably 
superior to any other for the treatment and preservation of wheat. 
This latter point is a matter of very special importance, because 
there is no doubt that British wheat which, on account of its large 
excess of moisture as compared with dry foreign wheat, it has been 
held could not be stored without injury in silo granaries, can be 
kept in sound condition for any reasonable time in these improved 
bins, provided it be first run through efficient drying and condition- 
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aaaad Receiving elevators 30 tons per hour cach, with weighing machines at top. 
b bbb Delivery elevators 1,120 tons per hour each, with weighing machines at top. 
The delivery elevators can also be used for changing the grain from one silo 
to the other. 
Hydraulic lift. 
Staircases. 


Seale of 20 feet to 1 inch. 
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ing plant which will reduce the percentage of moisture to that of 
fairly dry foreign grain. 

After prolonged investigation the following estimates have been 
prepared :— 

No. 1.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 

Cost of 43 silo granaries each of the capacity of 50,000 tons or 233,333 
quarters of wheat, fully equipped with machinery for receiving 200 tons 
of grain per hour, and delivering 480 tons of grain per hour, which 
can be used as required for turning over the whole of the contents 
of the granary in one week; and all necessary machinery and build- 
ings for the preliminary cleaning of foreign wheat, and for the pre- 
liminary cleaning and drying and conditioning of British wheat ; 
inclusive of the cost of sites ... os . £4,060,000 


Cost of 10,000,000 quarters of w heat at, say, 35s. per om ter, delivered 
at the granaries ... a it - ae -- 17 00,008 000 


£21,,560,000 
NoTe.—It is believed that if the purchase of the wheat is spread over a period 


of three years, special contracts can be made for the cultivation and delivery of 
wheat at this price or less. 


No. 2.—ANNUAL CHARGE FOR INTEREST, WORKING EXPENSES, 
AND MAINTENANCE. 

Interest on capital amen, estimated as that on 2 per cent. 

Consols issued at par ... .. £431,200 
Working expenses, including wages, eupesinbondence, inspection, 

central administration, coal, materials, printing, stationery, office 

rent, and travelling expenses ie .. 208,525 
Depreciation, including repairs of ‘bailding wal mac whdoors, and 

insurance cas ss wee — me oa ie = .- 195,487 
Brokerage ... inn ne ae ai ne a ae ae ae 43,750 


Say £880,000 

It is not to be supposed that any scheme for national granaries 
can escape criticism. Among the objections which have been 
taken to it three appear to me specially deserving of notice. The 
first of them is that the cost would be prohibitive. 

In support of this objection an estimate has been put forward 
that the annual cost entailed by purchasing and storing 25,000,000 
quarters would be £8,000,000. 

The annual cost, therefore, of storing and purchasing 10,000,000 
quarters would, in this calculation, be £3,200,000. It will be seen, 
however, from the estimate we give that the cost will be only 
£800,000, and I may further add that the estimates for the build- 
ings and machinery have been submitted to contractors and manu- 
facturing engineers of the first standing, who would be willing to 
execute the works at the prices given, and that the calculations of 
working expenses and depreciation and repairs have been verified 
and the amounts have been found to be sufficient by persons of 
thorough experience in the trade. 
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The second objection taken is that such a scheme would involve 
a Government monopoly of the entire wheat and flour trade. 
In reply to this I would point out that our proposal has 
the support of leading members of the corn trade, and that 
so far from involving such a monopoly the 3,333,000 quarters 
put on the market and the like amount bought to replace it every 
year would be dealt with in the usual way of business. Corn- 
brokers would act as intermediaries, and the seller in each case 
would pay the brokerage. 

The third objection is that the scheme would annihilate wheat- 
growing in this country. I might say upon this point that one of 
our leading agricultural authorities, Mr. W. J. Harris, of Halwill 
Manor, Beaworthy, North Devon, who was some time ago Member 
for Poole, and who has been and still is a strong Protectionist, is of 
opinion that the result would undoubtedly be, in the first instance, 
to raise the price of wheat, or, to use his own words, “ to lift it out 
of the rut.” As the result of discussion upon the matter with per- 
sons of extended experience as to the farmers’ present method 
of dealing with their wheat, I think it very probable that they 
would follow the example of their class in other countries, and 
derive substantial profit from the facilities afforded them for 
obtaining really good storage, hitherto completely unknown in this 
country. 

Apart, however, from this point, it must, I think, be admitted 
by all who have any knowledge of this question, that wheat- 
growing with us can no longer, under existing conditions, be re- 
garded as a paying industry. We stand to-day where the Danes 
stood twenty years ago. ‘They then recognized that wheat grow- 
ing must be abandoned for some more profitable branch of farming. 
Turning their attention to dairying and other kindred industries, 
they have, by the adoption of co-operative methods, so improved 
the position of their country that to-day it stands next to ourselves 
in wealth per head of the population. Our farmers, I am happy to 
say, are now following the example thus set them. The farm- 
ing of the future, if it is to be a profitable industry, will, in my 
opinion, be the production by co-operationof articles of consumption, 
the sale of which will largely depend upon the prosperity of the 
country. The prosperity of the country itself, it will not be denied, 
will largely depend upon the preservation of peace. A war might 
benefit the few farmers who continue to grow wheat, but those 
who have turned their attention to dairying and other kindred in- 
dustries would undoubtedly suffer serious loss in the general dis- 
turbance it would cause to trade. For my part, I can conceive of 
no better method of securing and assuring this prosperity than by 
acting upon the doctrine of George Washington, that “to be pre- 
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pared for war is one of the most effective means of preserving 
peace.” 

Are we then, I would ask, at the present time prepared for war ? 
To this question I am compelled to answer “No.” For let our 
navy be equal, if need be, to those of any three Powers combined, 
let our army be quadrupled, yet, if we have to depend in time of 
war upon sea-borne supplies of food, we are not, I submit, in the 
state of preparation that would have satisfied Washington. But 
with such a wheat reserve as is here proposed, we should make good 
the vulnerable point in our armour, and while prepared for any 
eventuality, we should be giving the best of all guarantees for the 
preservation of international peace, and carrying out the true policy 
of this country, “ Defence, not defiance.” 

It is not, of course, to be expected that any Government could 
take up the large measure advocated without first ascertaining by 
the most careful and searching enquiry whether the proposal is 
practicable. What I would urge, then, is that the Government 
should appoint a commission of naval and military experts, associat- 
ing with them gentlemen having special knowledge of our commerce 
and our corn trade, to consider this and any other plan that may be 
suggested for making us independent in time of war of foreign food 
supplies. 


R. A. YERBURGH. 


JOHN BYROM. 


Wuo was John Byrom? That is a question to which, if it were set 
in an examination for students of English literature, an answer 
might reasonably be expected ; but which, if put to less omniscient 
persons, might not improbably receive a rather vague reply. And 
yet an answer might be given which would awake some familiar 
associations. John Byrom was the author of two or three epigrams 
which for some reason have retained their vitality well into a second 
century of existence. The unmusical are still happy to recall the 
comparison between Handel and Buononcini, and to wonder that 
there should be such a difference between “tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee,” though they are apt to assign to Swift instead of 
Byrom the credit of being the first worm to turn against the con- 


tempt of more happily endowed natures. There is the still more 
familiar verse, ending : 


** But who Pretender is, and who is King, 
God bless us all, that’s quite another thing.” 
And there is a certain assault upon “ Bone and Skin, two millers 
thin,”’ which—though the real names of the millers and the circum- 
stances which induced the declaration thit flesh and blood could 
not bear them have long vanished out of all but antiquarian 
memorie;—hive somehow continued to go on jingling in men’s 
cars ever since 17th December, 1728. I have said enough to sug- 
vest more than one problem. What is the salt which has kept 
these fragments of rhym? so long alive? Is it due to the sound or 
the sense? Survival for a century his been given as the test 
which entitles a man to be called a classic. Does the survival of 
these little impromptus entitle Byrom to be a classic? May we call 
them pearls five lines long, that are to sparkle on the stretched fore- 
finger of alltime? That seems to be too lofty aclaim. The thought 
is not by itself very subtle or very keen. And yet when we think 
how few are the writers who can blow even the frailest of word- 
bubbles which shall go floating down five or six generations, we 
must admit the fact to be remarkable. What is the quality which 
it indicates in the author? And here I might affect to take 
up the psychological method, show what are the peculiarities 
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necessarily implied by success in these little achievements; deduce 
from them what must have been the characteristics of Byrom’s 
mind and temperament; and finally, by appealing to facts, show 
how strikingly the @ priori reasoning would be confirmed by 
experience. I think that a little ingenuity might enable an 
ambitious critic to give plausibility to such a procedure; but I 
prefer to take a humbler method, for which sufficient materials have 
been lately provided. Byrom, I may remark, in the first place, is 
hardly thought, even by his warm admirers, to be other than a 
second-rate poet: now, need I appeal to the Latin grammar to prove 
that second-rate poetry is not generally worth reading? The reason 
is, I suppose, that a second-rate poet only does badly what has been 
done well, whereas even a tenth-rate historian or philosopher may 
be giving something new. ‘That reason, at least, will do sufficiently 
well to suggest why an exception may be made in favour of some 
second-rate poetry. There are cases in which poetry not of the 
highest class reveals a peculiar charm of character. We cannot 
help loving the writer, though we admit that he was not a Dante, or a 
Shakespeare, nor even—in this case the comparison is more to the 
purpose—a Pope. The first condition of this kind of charm is, of 
course, perfect simplicity. The poet must be really showing us his 
heart, not getting upon stilts and trying to pour out epic poemsand 
Pindaric odes, after the fashion of some of Byrom’s contemporaries. 
Glover’s Leonidas and Mason’s odes have long been swept into the 
limbo where such things go; but the excellent Byrom, who is con- 
tent to be himself, and whose self happened to be a very attractive 
one, may be still read with pleasure. Indeed, and this is what 
prompts me to speak of him just now, he has found an editor who 
reads him with enthusiasm as well as pleasure. Four handsome 
volumes* have recently been published by the Chetham Society under 
the care of Dr. Ward, principal of the Owen’s College. Dr. Ward 
has done his work in the most loving spirit ; he has pointed out with 
affectionate solicitude everything thai strikes him as admirable in 
Byrom’s poetry; he has not been so blinded by zeal as to try and 
force upon us admiration for the weaker pieces at the point of the 
critical bayonet; and he has given with over-flowing learning every- 
thing that a reader can possibly require for the due appreciation of 
incidental circumstances. I fear that I am not quite a worthy 
follower ; my admiration of Byrom’s poetry stops a little further this 
side of idolatry ; and, therefore, I frankly admit that Dr. Ward is 
likely to be a better guide than I to those who are accessible to 
Byrom’s charm. In such cases excess of zeal is far less blamable 
than defect. Still, I hope that in a liking for Byrom himself 
I am not altogether unworthy to follow in his admirer’s steps ; 


* Two volumes, each in two parts, properly. 
VOL, XXVII. 14 
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and it is of the man himself that I propose chiefly to speak. Byrom, 
as I think, is a very attractive example of a charming type of 
humanity ; and shows qualities really characteristic of the period, 
though too often overlooked in our popular summaries. He 
flourished during the literary reigns of Addison and Pope; and the 
splendour of their fame is too often allowed to blind us to the 
peculiarities of some of the secondary luminaries. 

Byrom has already been made known to us by his “ remains,” pub- 
lished for the Chetham Society some forty years ago. Of this, Dr. 
Ward says that, were it more widely known, it would be “one of 
the most popular works of English biographical literature.” It is, 
I think, only fair to warn anyone who is tempted to rush at once 
to a library to procure this fascinating work, that it will not yield 
up its charm—a charm there certainly is—without a certain amount 
of perseverance. A good deal of it is a skeleton diary—mere 
statements of small facts, which, if interesting at all, are interesting 
only when you have enabled yourself to clothe the dry bones with 
the flesh and blood of reflection—and, moreover, Byrom is apt to be 
tantalizing, and to confine himself to brief notes just where we should 
be glad of a little more expansion. He meets Laurence Sterne, for ex- 
ample, and repeats not a word of his talk. After making this reserva- 
tion, I can fully agree with Dr. Ward, that it is impossible to read 
through the book without deriving a charming impression of Byrom 
himself, and of the circle in which he especially delighted. 

And now I will try to answer briefly the question from which I 
started. Who was Byrom? Byrom was the descendant of an old 
family long settled near Manchester. The Byroms of Byrom had 
dwindled down till they were represented by one Beau Byrom, who, 
in the time of his cousin, was consuming the last payments of the 
ancestral estates, was subsiding into a debtor’s prison, and was not 
above accepting a half-crown from his more prosperous relative. 
The Byroms of Manchester were meanwhile prospering in business. 
Manchester was then a country town of some 30,000 inhabitants, 
beginning to take a certain interest in a Bill permitting a 
freer use of cotton; but not, as yet, feeling itself aggrieved by 
exclusion from a Parliamentary representation. The upper classes 
had a strong tincture of the Jacobitism prevalent in the Lancashire 
of those days; and John, born in 1692, was clearly brought up in 
this faith. He was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, then under 
the rule of the great Bentley, who was at the time beginning the 
famous legal warfare which was to display his boundless pugnacity 
and fertility of resource in litigation. Nobody was less inclined to 
sympathize with excessive quarrelsomeness than Byrom ; but the 
young man, who became scholar and fellow of his college, was 
always on most friendly terms with the master. Bentley could be 
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good company when his antipathies were not aroused ; and Byrom 
was welcomed to the great man’s domestic circle. Incidentally this 
led to the performance which made him in a modest way famous for 
years to come. The Spectator had been revived in 1714, when 
Byrom was about to gain his fellowship. The young man sent a 
couple of papers which were published in the famous journal—a 
success sufficient to give him a kind of patent of authorship. He 
followed it up by the more successful “ pastoral,” addressed to Phebe. 
Phebe was Joanna or “ Jug” Bentley, the master’s youngest daugh- 
ter. She was destined to be the mother of the Cumberland, des- 
cribed by Goldsmith as “ The Terence of England, the mender of 
hearts ;” but perhaps better known as Sheridan’s Sir Fretful 
Plagiary. She was, as her son intimates, a witty young lady, some- 
times coy and silent, and sometimes a little too smart in her 
satire. More than one of the college fellows were fascinated by her 
in later days, and even brought to take her father’s side in his 
disputes. One of the superseded laments* her 


‘¢* haughtiness of mien, 
And all the father in the danghter seen.” 


At this period, though she was only eleven, she probably showed 
symptoms enough of these characteristics to suggest the tone of 
Byrom’s famous verses. Famous they certainly were in his day, for 
his friends vonstantly ask him for copies; but perhaps they are not 
so famous now as to forbid a specimen. Colin is terribly put out 
by Phebe’s absence. 
** My dog T was ever well pleaséd to see 

Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me : 

And Phebe was pleased too, and to my dog said, 

‘Come hither, poor fellow,’ and patted his head. 

But now, when he’s fawning, I with a sour look 

Cry ‘Sirrah,’ and give him a blow with my crook ; 

And T’ll give him another ; for why should not Tray 

Be as dull as his master when Phebe’s away?” 


“T’'ll give him another,” is a phrase for which I have often been 
grateful to the excellent Byrom. It gives a pleasant sanction to 
one’s own humours. Though the metre limps a little in this stanza, it 
is often very dexterously used by Byrom; and the poem is worthy 
of a high place in the age of Mat Prior. Probably, though an 
absurd construction has been put upon the facts, the master was not 
the less friendly towards the young fellow for this compliment to 
his bright little daughter. “Mr. Spectator” judged rightly that 
it would divert his readers; and a Mr. Mills, years afterwards, 
“ kissed the book ” when he read it. 

Byrom had some difficulty at the time in taking the oaths to the 

* See his poem in Michol’s Literary Anecdotes, i,, 244, 
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new family; and he made a rather mysterious journey soon after- 
wards to Montpelier. He professed to be studying medicine, and was 
afterwards often called “doctor.” It was, however, strongly sus- 
pected that his journey had a political purpose. He certainly 
kissed the Pretender’s hand at Avignon. He returned after a time 
to Manchester, where, in 1721, he married his cousin Elizabeth 
Byrom. His father was dead ; and the family property had gone 
to his elder brother. Byrom was therefore in want of money, and 
the measure which he took for obtaining supplies was characteristic 
and led him into a peculiar career. Byrom would not have been the 
man he was without a hobby. Im fact, he so far shared the spirit 
of the Shandy family that he had a whole stable of hobbies. He 
belongs on one side to the species which has been celebrated by 
so many of the eighteenth century humorists. He would have 
appreciated Sir Roger de Coverley, or Parson Adams, or Uncle 
Toby, or the Vicar of Wakefield. The kindly simplicity which 
takes a different colouring in each of those friends of our imagina- 
tion was fully realized in Byrom. He was evidently overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness; attaching himself to every 
variety of person, from the great Bentley to the burlesque Sam 
Johnson, author of Hwrlothrumbo ; appreciating them as cordially 
as Boswell, and alienated by nothing but censorious harshness. 
But, through all, he has a quaint turn of mind which shows alter- 
nately the two aspects of genuine humour; a perception of the 
absurd side of other people’s crotchets, or an addiction to some pet 
crotchet of his own. Now the great discovery upon which he 
prided himself was a system of shorthand. He had, it seems, in- 
vented a system in combination with a friend at college; and he 
now bethought himself of turning this invention to account. 
Shorthand was by no means a novelty; and we all remember 
how Pepys had turned it to account; but Byrom’s was, so he 
believed, the very perfection of shorthand—“ Beauty, Brevity, and 
Perspicuity ”’ were, he says, its characteristics. He set about pro- 
pagating the true faith with infinite zeal. In London he 
found a rival, one Weston, who was making a living by giv- 
ing lessons in the art. Weston challenged him to display his 
skill, and put bragging advertisements in the papers to claim 
superiority. Byrom felt that his dignity might be compromised by 
a contest with a commonplace teacher. His own shorthand was 
founded on scientific principles and was a mystery to be imparted to 
the nobility and gentry, whereas Weston was a mere empiric, and 
moreover, a vulgar person who talked broad Scotch. Byrom, there- 
fore, retorted only by some humorous remarks, and apparently 
made peace with his humble rival. He served as umpire at a contest 
between Weston and another pretender to the art, and laid down 
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the law with the lofty superiority of a fellow of the Royal Society. 
When invited to take notes at a famous law case in those days 
he doubts his own ability and even recommends a trial of Weston. 
His own shorthand was too good, he seems to imply, to be exposed 
to the vulgar test of mere speed of writing. Experts, in fact, say 
that its defects in this respect led to its being superseded in the 
next generation. Meanwhile, however, Byrom not only believed 
himself, but collected a body of believers. They formed a short- 
hand society ; they had periodical meetings, and addressed each 
other as “brothers in shorthand.” Byrom was greeted as Grand- 
Master, and pronounced a solemn oration at their first gathering. 
Its preparation during two or three previous weeks is noted in 
his journals. He takes the highest possible tone. He humorously 
traces back his art to the remotest antiquity ; he intimates that 
Plato probably used shorthand to take down the conversation of 
Socrates, and finds shorthand even in Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
The divine Tully, however, is his great model, and he shows by 
an ingenious emendation (notare for natare) that the Emperor 
Augustus taught his nephews not to swim, but to take notes. He 
points out that amidst all the vices of Caligula, one which was 
thought to deserve notice was his ignorance of shorthand. Making 
a rapid bound over the intervening period, with one brief touch 
at the Abbot Trithemius, he appeals to the patriotism of his 
hearers to support what was at this time held to be a specially 
English art. A formal paper is drawn up, beginning, Quod felix 
faustum que sit and declaring that the signers will form a society, 
al tachygraphiam nostram ediscendam promovendam et per- 
petuandam in secula seculaorum, Amen. 

The meetings of the shorthanders naturally took place at taverns, 
and they formed a kind of club after the fashion of the day. 
Byrom took five guineas from each aspirant to the art, and a 
promise not to divulge the secret. They had apparently very 
pleasant meetings, and diverged from shorthand into discussions of 
politics, theology, free-will, and things in general. On one occasion, 
for example, when Byrom observes that he was in “a talking 
humour,” which was certainly not rare, he discusses the Babylo- 
nian and Coptic letters, the probabilities of the devil being saved, 
and “Dr. Dens’ drawer of daggers.” Unluckily, the remarks 
which threw light upon these topics are not reported. The society 
seems to have done its duty in loyally spreading its president’s 
fame. Great men became his pupils. The most famous in early 
years was Lord Chesterfield; Horace Walpole afterwards took 
some lessons. His warmest friend was the amiable philosopher, 
David Hartley, who cordially supported him in efforts to raise a 
subscription for a publication of his method once for all. Although 
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this came to nothing, Byrom, in 1742, obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment which gave him the right of publishing and teaching for 
twenty-one years. 

It was while he was engaged upon this propaganda that most of 
the diary was written. Manchester, of course, did not afford 
aspirants enough to maintain a teacher. Byrom had, therefore, to 
leave his family and pass months together in London and at Cam- 
bridge, where he had kept up many friendships. Travelling, of 
course, was a serious business. He generally makes two days of 
the fifty miles from London to Cambridge, though he once does it 
without an upset in less than nine hours. Now and then there is 
mention of a coach, but he is generally on horseback. Sometimes 
he rides post on “little hobbling horses,’ which leave him with 
aching arms after forty or fifty miles. Oftener it seems that he 
buys a horse at Manchester for five pounds or so, and sells it when 
he gets from London, and his horses are apt to turn out blind or lame. 
Once he collects a party of half-a-dozen friends and makes a walk- 
ing tour from London, through Oxford, Worcester, and Shrewsbury 
to Manchester. It is to be regretted that he scarcely gives more than 
glimpses of these little tours. ‘They suggest dimly the days when 
the wanderer had to plunge through labyrinths of muddy lanes; 
when he had to take a guide from one halting-place to another, and 
make enquiries of knowing persons as to the proper turning 
where you should leave the great northern road to diverge to 
Manchester. I see no indications, either here or in the poems, 
that the excellent Byrom cared for “nature” in the shape of 
scenery. He had none of the love for field sports—which in those 
days might serve as an excuse for enjoying the country. ‘“‘ Nay,” 
he observes, when someone sends him a hare, 


‘* Nay, should one reflect upon cruelty’s source, 
In the gentlemen butchers, the Hunt, and the Course, 
*Twere enough to prevent either pudding or jelly 
From storing such carcase within a man’s belly !” 


Here and there he has an adventure. He has a gift for falling 
in with the most deserving beggars, poor soldiers who have been 
‘in slavery” somewhere, and the like; and gives them money and 
letters to his friends. Once, in Epping Forest, on the way to Cam- 
bridge, he has the proper meeting with a highwayman. Of course, 
he takes it good-humouredly, as an excellent pretext for a copy of 
verses. ‘The highwayman’s bad language runs spontaneously into 
rhyme; and in proper epical style the ruffian is put to flight by the 
mock-heroic vision of the ‘Goddess Shorthand, bright celestial 
maid!” In sober prose, the highwayman goes off with a guinea 
of Byrom’s, and Byrom expects to see him again in the neighbour- 
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hood of 'l'yburn. Byrom, however, is really happy when he is in 
the full stream of society. One of his friends describes a typical 
London day from imagination, which, as the diary shows, is very 
nearly correct. He generally gets up late, we are sorry to observe, 
but he has often been sitting up at a club, or sometimes studying 
Hebrew till two or three in the morning. He has a meagre dish of 
tea, reads the equally meagre papers, and groans over his absence 
from Mrs. Byrom and his family. Then he turns out to give a lesson 
in shorthand. He is tempted to ‘‘a hedge-booksellers in some 
bye-lane.” He is in the habit of denouncing the love of book-buy- 
ing as a vanity, but he cannot resist it. He buys some queer old 
volume—mystical divinity if possible—and, to do him justice, sel- 
dom gets to a pound and often descends to fourpence. Afterwards 
he drops in upon friendly Dr. Hartley and his charming wife, and 
discusses the chances of a subscription for his book. He fills up 
time by an interview with a member of some eccentric sect ; and, 
finally, meets a knot of friends at a tavern. Byrom, of course, was 
strictly temperate, though he seems to have tried his digestion by 
some rather odd mixtures (such as cream and ale), and equally, of 
course, he is, though not quite systematically, a vegetarian. He would 
have been an anti-vaccinationist, and already denounces inocula- 
tion. His friends dearly like to pay him little compliments by 
asking for a copy of “ My time, O ye Muses,” or his epigram on 
Handel and Buononcini. Now and then he extemporizes a copy of 
verses on the appearance of the president of a club, for example, in 
“a black bob-wig.” What can be the cause? 


** A phrenzy ? or a periwigmanee. 
That overruns his pericranie?” 

That he could enjoy some amusements which seem scarcely in 
character is proved by the verses on Figg and Sutton—done into 
prose in Thackeray’s Virginians, and Dr. Ward has to remind us 
that this was “ not a brutal prize-fight,” but an ultra vigorous 
“assault-at-arms.” ‘I'he line seems rather hard to draw. Byrom at 
least sympathizes with the familiar sentiment about the “ British 
Grenadier.” 

‘* Were Hector himself, with Apollo to back him, 
To encounter with Sutton,—zooks ! How he would thwack him ! 


Or Achilles, though old Mother Thetis had dipt him, 
With Figg—odds my life! how he would have unript him !” 


Another of Byrom’s characteristic performances was prompted by 
his interest in his fellow townsman, Samuel Johnson, a fiddler and 
dancing master, who produced a strange medley called Hurlo- 
thrumbo. Dr. Ward, who has read it, as in duty bound, says that 
it is sheer burlesque, though some critics seem to be haunted by an 
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uncomfortable suspicion that its apparent madness conceals some 
sparks of genius. Anyhow, Byrom took it as farce, and partly for 
the fun of the thing, and partly from a good-natured wish to be 
of use to the author, contributed an amusing epilogue and attended 
the first performance in London. There were seven or eight 
“ garters” in the pit ; Byrom led the claque. The audience took the 
joke. The play ran for thirty nights; the name got a place in 
popular slang, and Johnson appears to have been grateful, whether 
he quite perceived or not that Byrom was laughing in his sleeve. 
“For my part,” says Byrom to his wife, “ who think all stage 
entertainments stuff and nonsense, 1 consider this as a joke upon 
‘em all.” 

This, indeed, marks Byrom’s peculiar vein. Hitherto, I have 
spoken of him as an admirably good-natured humorist and lover of 
harmless fun. He can go to a tavern or Figg’s “amphitheatre ” and, to 
all appearance, throw himself into the spirit of the performances as 
heartily as any of his companions. Yet, at the same time, he wasa 
man of very deep and peculiar religious sentiments. In this matter 
of the play, he gradually came, it seems, to take a stricter view. The 
denunciation of the stage by the nonjuror, Jeremy Collier, had 
become famous. Arthur Bedford, an orthodox clergyman, had (in 
1719) collected 7,000 “ immoral sentiments from British drama- 
tists’ to prove the same point, and William Law, Byrom’s great 
teacher, had demonstrated in a treatise the absolute unlaw- 
fulness of stage entertainments (1726), and had elsewhere declared 
that ‘the play-house was as certainly the house of the devil as the 
church was the house of God.” Byrom was, perhaps, one of those 
people who could not be too hard even upon the “ puir de’il.” He 
was, at least, willing to try the effect of good-humoured raillery on 
the evil one before proceeding to stronger measures. When one of 
his friends complained of Law’s severity, Byrom is evidently puz- 
zled. His reverence for Law struggles with a sense that in 
this case the oracle was rather harsh. But in other matters 
Byronv’s loyalty was boundless. Byrom’s interest in various repre- 
sentatives of the religious speculations of the time is shown con- 
stantly in his diaries. He meets William Whiston, the successor 
to Newton’s professorship, who had been deprived of his place as a 
heretic, and went about in al] societies (he appears in the well- 
known picture of Tunbridge Wells with Richardson, Chesterfield, 
and the rest) trying to propagate what he took to be primitive 
Christianity. Dr. Primrose, as we know, was unlucky enough to be 
converted to his doctrine of monogamy. In simplicity and honesty 
he was worthy to make friends with Byrom ; but, to say the truth, 
he appears in the diary rather in the character of a conceited bore. 
He had not Byrom’s saving sense of humour. Then there was 
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Edward Hlwall, who was tried for blasphemy because he taught the 
*‘ perpetual obligation” of the Jewish law, and consequently wore a 
beard and a Turkish habit (the last out of respect, we are told, for 
the Mahommedans), and shut his shop on Saturdays. King George, 
he said, according to Dr. Johnson, if he were afraid to dispute with 
a poor old man, might bring a thousand of his blackguards with 
him; and, if that would not do, a thousand of his red guards. He 
seems, however, to have got out of his troubles, and was duly in- 
terviewed by Byrom. Byrom met more remarkable personages. 
He knew something of the Wesleys, and he had one of the few re- 
corded interviews with Bishop Butler. They hada long discussion 
as to the claims of reason and authority. The bishop, one may 
guess, got rather the best of it, as Byrom admits that he was him- 
self too warm, while the bishop was conspicuously mild and candid. 
Unluckily, Byrom was an inadequate Boswell, and is so anxious to 
record his own argument on behalf of authority that he does 
not quite let us know what Butler had to say for reason. Law, 
however, is by far the most conspicuous figure. Law, when 
Byrom first went to see him (4th March, 1729), was living 
in the house of old Mr. Gibbon at Putney, and acting as tutor 
to the younger Gibbon, afterwards father of the historian. He had 
been at Cambridge in Byrom’s time, had got into difficulties for his 
Jacobite proclivities, and, by refusing to take the oaths, had cut 
himself off from an active clerical career. Byrom would sympa- 
thize with him upon this ground; but it was the recently published 
Serious Call which led to the new connexion. Byrom bought the 
book in February, 1729, and at once felt the influence, which made 
its perusal a turning-point in the lives of many eminent men of the 
day. ‘To him it was especially congenial. Law afterwards became 
a disciple of Jacob Béhme, and Byrom, though he accepted the 
later utterances with reverence, confessed that they were above his 
comprehension, Of such matters, I may say that at a later period 
Law might probably have been, like Coleridge, a follower of 
Schelling, and have clothed his thought in the language of trans- 
cendental metaphysics rather than of the old theosophy. He was 
no mere dreamer or word-maker. If to his contemporaries he 
seemed to be talking mere jargon, later critics have thought that 
his position showed a real insight into the intellectual deficiencies 
of the time. But, in any case, he was, as Gibbon declares, “a wit 
and a scholar”; had not his mind been “clouded with enthu- 
siasm ” he would have been one of the most agreeable authors of 
the day; and his portraits in the Serious Call are “ not unworthy 
of the pen of La Bruyére.” These compliments from Gibbon are 
significant. Neither Law nor Byrom were contemporaries of 
Addison and Pope for nothing. However far they were from the 
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ordinary tone of religion and philosophy, they could both mix in 
the society of the day; and write as brightly and observe as keenly 
as the ordinary frequenter of clubs and coffee-houses. Their 
mysticism was not mere muddle. ‘They show that a man may 
have the sparkle and clearness of the wits of Queen Anne allied 
with a steady flow of sweet and tender sentiment. 

Byrom had already shown his fitness to be a disciple of Law. 
One of his pleasantest copies of verses tells how, in 1727, he 
bought a picture of Malebranche, a philosopher naturally revered 
by both. Byrom describes his eagerness in going to the auction, 
his palpitations when the portrait of the great teacher was brought 
out, the haste with which he advanced his biddings, and how he gets 
the picture for three pounds five shillings. His ecstasy is inde- 
scribable! Let your duchesses throw away ten times as many 
guineas on pictures of nobodies by famous artists. Byrom has got 
his Malebranche, ‘‘ the greatest divine that e’er lived upon earth,” 
whips into a coach, calls to the driver to go as fast as he can spin ; 
deposits the treasure at his chambers, and summons his friend to 
come and rejoice; let him bring a friend or two to “mix meta- 
physics, and shorthand, and port.” What, he exclaims, can “be 
more clever ?” 


** Huzza! Father Malebranche, and Shorthand for ever !”’ 


The Serious Call inspired another poem. When Byrom, a few 
days after reading it, made his first call upon the author, he had 
in his pocket a versification of a quaint parable which it con- 
tains. Law compares the man whose heart is set upon the world 
to a person with a monomania about a pond. He passes his life in 
trying to keep the pond full, and is finally drowned in it. This 
struck Byron’s fancy. He expands it into a fable in verse, and 
ventures to show his performance to Law himself. Law laughed 
and begged him not to turn the whole book into verse, “for 
then it would not sell in prose—so the good man can joke.” ‘This 
was before the rise of the Authors’ Society. In later days Law 
encouraged Byrom to versity other works, and seems to have 
thought that the effect would be to advertize the prose. He calls 
Byrom his laureate. 

Byrom, | suspect, did not contribute much to Law’s popularity. 
The poems had nota large circulation. Some of his other religious 
poems have great merits. Of an early paraphrase of the 23rd Psalm 
I will only say that Dr. Ward endorses the statement of a Mr. 
Hedges, that he ‘would give all the world to have been able to 
have done them.” It is in the same metre as the pastoral, and like 
that poem owes its charm to the entire simplicity which enables 
Byrom as a reverential interpreter to catch the charm of that 
masterpiece of Hebrew poetry. Another poem, 
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‘* Christians awake ! salute the happy morn, 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born,” 


has been often reprinted, and is given in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. I may infer that it is quite as familiar to my readers as 
to myself. It probably marks Byrom’s highest level, though some 
other of his religious poems, especially those in which he cele- 
brates his favourite virtue, contentment, have the same charm. 
They breathe, at least, the sweetness and simplicity of the writer’s 
own character. I will quote one little fragment as at once brief 
and characteristic :— 
‘** O happy Resignation ! 
That rises by its fall! 
That seeks no exaltation. 
But wins by losing all ; 
That conquers by complying, 
Triumphing in its lot ; 
That lives when it’s a-dying, 
And is when it is not!” 

The longer pieces, in which Byrom versified Law’s works with 
more or less closeness, come nearer to the conventional style of the 
period, and drop pretty frequently into the flat of mere rhymed 
prose. One of the longer, upon “ Enthusiasm,” may be mentioned 
as symptomatic of Byrom’s position. Our ancestors understood by 
“enthusiasm” the state of mind of the fanatical sects of the Com- 
monwealth, or of the “French Prophets” of the eighteenth century. 
An enthusiast meant a believer in a sham inspiration. ‘lhe 
gradual change of the word to a complimentary meaning marks 
the familiar change, which was also shown by the development 
of sentimentalism in literature. Byrom, following Law pretty 
closely, takes “‘ enthusiasm” to mean devotion to some end, and is 
good or bad, according to the goodness or badness of the end. 
Everybody must have some aim. The enthusiasm which he shared 
with Law meant a serious belief in Christianity, and the worldly 
only scoffed because they were equally enthusiastic about some 
really inferior aim. A few verses will show how far Byrom could 
follow in the steps of Pope. Expanding a sentence of Law’s, he 
compares the classical enthusiast with the Christian. ‘The scholar 
is grieved when he sees, 

‘* Time, an old Goth, advancing to consume 
Immortal Gods and once eternal Rome ; 
When the plain Gospel spread its artless ray 
And rude uncultured Fishermen had sway ; 
Who spared no Idol, tho’ divinely carved, 
Tho’ Art and Muse and Shrine-engraver starved ; 
Who saved poor wretches and destroyed, alas ! 
The vital marble and the breathing brass. 


Where does all Sense to him and Reason shine? 
Behold, in Tully’s rhetoric divine ! 
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‘Tully’! Enough ; high o’er the Alps he’s gone, 
To tread the ground that Tully trod upon ; 
Haply, to find his statue or his bust, 

Or medal green’d with Ciceronian rust ; 
Perchance, the Rostrum—yea, the very wood 
Whereon this elevated genius stood. 

When forth on Catiline, as erst he spoke, 

The thunder of ‘ Quousque tandem’ broke.” 


Byrom is beginning to forget even Tully’s merits as a shorthand 
writer. He follows Law towards the condemnation, not only of 
the stage, but of classical scholarship and art in general. 

It does not appear, however, that Byrom ever got quite so far. 
Law retired to his curious hermitage at King’s Cliffe, where he 
could abandon himself to pious meditation and the demoralization 
of the neighbourhood by profuse charity. Byrom was held fast by 
his domestic ties; and took an interest in the local politics of 
Manchester. His talent for versification gave him frequent 
employment. He contributed a number of verses, in the nature 
of election squibs, to a newspaper of the period, and whenever he 
had an argument with a friend, he twists his logic into verse. 
Some of the results are quaint enough. ‘Tempted, apparently, by 
Bentley’s example, he had made a variety of conjectural emenda- 
tions of Horace, obviously rash if not altogether absurd. But it 
could have entered into no less whimsical head to put the argu- 


ments for them into rhyme. He suggests wnum for nonuwm in 
the familiar passage, 


“1 take the correction, unumque prematur 
‘ Let it lie for one twelvemonth ’—Ah, that may hold water !” 


and argues the point through twelve eight-lined stanzas. Another 
“poem ” is an antiquarian discussion, showing that St. Gregory 
and not St. George was the patron saint of England ; he proves 
in another that the locusts eaten by the Baptist were fruit, not 
insects; in a third, that the miracle at the Pentecost was worked 
upon the hearers, not the speakers. 


**© Are not these,’ said the men, the devout of each land, 
‘ Galileans that speak, whom we all understand ?’ 
As much as to say, ‘ By what wonderful powers 
Does the tongue Galilean become tv us ours 2?’ ” 


With equal readiness he enters into an elaborate exegetical 
discussion, defending Sherlock against Conyers Middleton; ex- 
pounds the orthodox doctrine of the fall of man and _ justifica- 
tion by faith; condemns Jonathan Edwards’ arguments upon 
free-will, or versifies some prayer or letter that has struck him in 
reading memoirs or treatises of mystical divinity. The worthy 
Byrom, it must be added, did not take his own performances in 
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this line tco seriously. They were an amusement—a quaint whim 
characteristic of an oddly constituted brain; an d one fancies that 
when he forces even Hebrew and Greek into the fetters of his 
“ cantering rhymes,” and twists dry grammatical discussion into 
comic metres, he feels that the process takes the bitterness out of 
controversy and enables him to treat thorny subjects in a vein of 
pleasantry. It is characteristic that he came into collision with the 
colossal Warburton, who had treated Law with his usual brutality, 
and that even Warburton found it desirable for once to be civil to 
so amiable an antagonist. 

Byrom’s activity in the shorthand business declined after the 
death of his brother in 1740 gave him the family estates. In 1745 
he was presented to the Chevalier in Manchester ; but luckily did not 
commit himself in any dangerous way to answering his own question, 
Which was King and which was Pretender? Byrom was very near 
the Quakers in such matters. In a poem on the occasion his hero, 
representing Lancashire in dialect and common-sense, decides, in 
spite of patriotic taunts, to look after his own carcase and leave 
Highlanders and redcoats to fight it out. Byrom obviously approves. 
Nobody, as other poems prove, could be less given to the worship 
of Jingo. He tried vainly to save some young friends, less prudent 
than himself, convicted of joining the rebels—and, of course, wrote 
his petition in verse. He protested, too, in verse, and with equal 
want of success, against the denunciators of Admiral Byrg. He 
died a few years later (1763). He was not buried as the law 
directed, in woollen. His executors had to pay £5 as afime. As 
Byrom does not appear to have left any verses to justify the 
failure we may perhaps assume that the omission was not due to 
any final whim of his own. He would hardly have missed such a 


chance for a poem. Few kindlier men have been buried either in 
woollen or linen. 
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THE HUMOROUS ASPECT OF CHILDHOOD. 


OnE fears that if one could obtain by ballot the honest opinion of 
parents respecting their progeny, the preponderant vote would be 
in favour of the view that they were a plague rather than an 
amusement, And if, as we know, this very “ plaguiness ” becomes 
a prominent element in vulgar comedy, it seems plain that the 
object of the laughter is not the “ little brat ” itself, but rather the 
afflicted parent who has to endure its torments, being bound to the 
tormentor by the strongest of bonds, parental instinct.* 

To a happy minority, however, it is known that, mischievous 
worrying imp as he can be, the child is infinitely entertaining, and 
that his wanton mischief itself loses much of its serious aspect 
when it is regarded from the point of view of the enlightened and 
all-tolerant humorist. It is to illustrate this point of view, to 
show how much of the delight of laughter may come to us by way 
of child-observation, that this paper is penned. 

It is easy to see that childhood lends itself to very different 
levels of merriment. The rude impulse of the savage and the 
schoolboy to laugh at what shows want of knowledge and skill, 
will if it cares to look for it find much to its liking in the mis- 
understandings and other bunglings of the infant. 

The spectacle of the uninstructed mite as he makes his first 
wild shots at the explanation of things, or at the lines of behaviour 
fitting a new situation in life, is eminently flattering to that sense 
of superiority in us which, according to some philosophers, lies at 
the fountain-head of all our mirth. Yet it is to be noticed that 
this primitive laughter when directed towards childhood loses 
something of its pungency. Even the confident school-boy when 
at his glorious height he consents to be amused by the first essays 
in philosophy of the “little kid” laughs with a good-natured 
tolerance. None of us, not even the youngest of us, really enter- 
tains a true contempt for these small irresponsible people; and 

*A good example of this kind of comedy is Hood’s well known poem, A 
Parental Ode to my Son, where the effect of impish mischief is heightened by 
the situation of the poet-father bent on singing the child’s praises. A more subtle 


appreciation of this “‘ plaguiness,” side by side with the charm of infancy, is to 
be found in Mr. W. Canton’s poem, A Philosopher. 
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perhaps the school-boy’s good-natured smile at the little kid’s 
“bosh ” is the first manifestation of that mellow blend of sentiment 
which we call humour. 

One of the things we shall see as we go along is that in laughing 
at childhood and its ways we are often enjoying a gentle side-blow 
at_ something else. This meets us very low down in the scale. 
As already hinted the laughter which is unerringly provoked from 
the gallery by a good emphatic “Drat the baby” may be really 
aimed at the discomfited parental authority. A good half at least 
of the laughableness of children’s sayings and doings, as appreciated 
by the crowd, is due to the circumstance that they daringly set 
aside the solemn restraints which weigh heavily on us older folk, 
and are apt to round on the authorities in a most inconvenient 
way. Childish irreverences are, as we know, a staple article among 
popular jokes. Nothing in “the little kid” calls forth quite as 
hearty a laughter from the big schoolboy brother as a rather 
shocking poke at some weighty dignity, as when the younster 
naively talks about the clergyman’s surplice as his “ night-gown,” 
and not satisfied with this goes on to pronounce it less pretty 
than his own. Even with people higher in the scale of culture, 
these unconscious profanities of privileged infancy appear to con- 
stitute a favourite dish. A glance at Pictures from Punch will 
suffice to show that the enfant terrible who ignores our conven- 
tions and makes us look uncommonly foolish by letting out the 
naked truth to visitors and others, is an unfailing entertainment. 
to the British mind—perhaps because this mind is dimly aware 
of the unusually large load of hypocrisies which it habitually 
earries. Another thing which strikes one here is that this British 
mind especially enjoys infantile mimicries of its native insolences 
and its rather brutal manners. A people that can laugh at the 
smartness of the little miss who pretends to frighten a very thin 
old gentleman by telling him that her big dog likes bones, would 
seem pretty plainly to betray its deep-seated love of rudeness, a 
fact. which was possibly present to the talented artist who contri- 
buted the sketch, and whose foreign detachment helps perhaps to 
give him so true an aim in satirizing our ways. 

Much of what I should call the humorous side of childhood, 
however, is invisible to those who enjoy this kind of obvious joke. 
To see this side readily and unerringly one must have much more 
of an interest in children than is implied in making them our oc- 
casional playthings. What we especially mean by humorous 
observation includes a measure of love. No man sees all the 
delicious quaintness of childhood till he falls in love with it: and 
our humorous observation of it is only one side of our love. 

To illustrate the difference let us go back to Mr. Punch’s Effie, 
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the maiden of three, or thereabonts, who would terrify the thin 
bony gentleman with her huge St. Bernard. A humorist who can 
think as well as laugh, and has an ear for all the voices of things, 
would find something to enjoy here too, though it would not be 
wholly, if at all, in the caricature of British rudeness, for the 
humorist is a gentle creature. He might feel a certain quaint 
charm in the implied childish reasoning that because small people 
are frightened at small dogs, grown-ups ought to be frightened at 
big ones. He might appreciate a comic pathos in the situation of 
the tiny maiden eager to exchange for a brief delicious moment by 
the aid of her trusty St. Bernard the habitual position of terrified 
mite for that of terrifying giant. He might even go further, and 
reflect how much of older human nature there is in this tiny girl’s 
wish to turn the tables on her masters. In such ways by swift and 
half-conscious movements of thought the kind of humorist I am 
thinking of might get his fill of a new complex sentiment, in 
which all the harshness of primitive laughter is subdued by the 
presence of kindliness. 

When the love and thoughtfulness thus add themselves to our 
laughter, almost any part of children’s ways and wiles may become 
amusing. If a child is only left perfectly free to develop his own 
ideas and tastes, the humorous glance may nearly always detect 
something sweetly entertaining. 

One domain of children’s activity which is highly entertaining 
to the humorous eye is their imitation of older folk. In their 
serious doings, in their manners, in their speech, yea, even in the 
private sphere of their play, they are always imitating us. Now, 
there is nothing in mere imitation which need be comical. A 
good deal of childish imitation is passed over by us as something 
quite natural and right; a good deal more pleases us by flattering 
us without particularly amusing us. When it does amuse us it 
must be because of its circumstances and surroundings. In copy- 
ing our ways these small people are carrying them over into a new 
and in many respects unlike world. Just as some piece of human 
reproof becomes comical when echoed by the talkative and least 
moral looking bird, so our doings and sayings are very apt to take 
on something of a delightful quaintness when transported into 
the new circumstances of child-life. 

Such quaintness may be obvious, meeting the eye in some 
charming assumption of old-fashioned gesture, tone of voice, or 
other outer characteristic of the grown-up.* A little girl donning 
the grand airs of her mamma or grandmamma, or scolding her 

* The humorous effect of donning grown-up garments belongs to a lower level 


of fun. An example may be found in William Miller’s poem. The Wonderfw 
Wean (The Children of the Poets, p. 146). 
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dog, her doll, or possibly herself in a perfect reproduction of the 
severely corrective tones of her adult rulers can hardly fail to be 
amusing. Childish mimicry grows quainter where the trait 
mimicked is far-removed trom the conditions and circumstances 
of child-life. To watch children unobserved at their old-fashioned 
play is the surest way to secure this kind of humorous presentation. 
Heine gives us a delightful example of this comic side of child's 
play : 
“ Wir sassen auch oft und sprachen 

Verniinftig wie alte Leut’, 

Und klagten, wie Alles besser 

(iewesen zu unserer Zeit ; 


** Wie Lieb’ und Treu’ und Glanben 
Verschwunden aus der Welt, 
Und wie so theuer der Kaffee, 
Und wie so rar das Geld !” 


The imitation of our cumbrous speech by the tiny lips gives 
occasion to much that is wholly entertaining. The earnestness of 
the desire to reproduce our exact words, coupled with the insufti- 
ciency of the means at hand, makes the realm of infantile language 
particularly valuable to a lively humour. To hear, for example, 
une of these small people confidently laying down the law to 
another by such a bold misquotation as the following, “Children 


should be sawed and not spoke,” or reproducing a text, half heard 
perhaps in a drowsy moment, as “ Many are cold but few are 
frozen,” could hardly fail, one supposes, to raise a smile from the 
most inveterate of misopedists. There is a subtler humour per- 
haps in some of children’s carefully prepared syntax, as when a 
little gir! of five, on hearing that some one had had a good time in 
a boat, remarked, “I wish I was there to have been!” 

A special quality of humour belongs to those imitations in which 
the small person, in perfect naiveté, ignores what we call the ap- 
propriateness of the action or form of speech. In reproducing our 
doings a child is apt to set aside, in his lordly fashion, our awkward 
restrictions. We are under the impression that reproof is only ap- 
propriate when issuing from a superior in years or standing—not 
so the little philosopher. He takes our forms of condemnation and 
commendation and generalizes them, applying them with an ex- 
<ellent impartiality to his seniors. The little boy of two who, 
when told sharply by his papa to go to sleep, retorted, “ Arsum 
(Arthur, the father’s name), you s’ould speak nicely,” must, one is 
inclined to say, have had an unusually clear perception of what 
older philosophers call the impartiality of the moral law. 

Prettier and more amiable examples of this childish impartiality 
in reproducing our forms of language meet us in their first essays 
at sociability, condolence, helpfulness, and the like. A little boy 
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was left alone with an elderly lady. She made an advance by 
asking him how old he was. Whereupon, wishing not to be out- 
done, and following her cue, he replied, “ Five, and how old are 
you?” Here surely it is the perfect straightforwardness of the 
child-mind which charms us, and transforms the drollness of the 
mere conventional unsuitability, or “bad form,” as we call it, into 
something lovable. A like charming imitation of our behaviour 
meets us in the remark of a little girl, who being told by her 
mother (or was it her nurse ?) that she had forgotten to give her 
the promised sweetmeat last night, answered, “I forgive you.” 
The notion of the wee thing’s forgiving her painstaking, much- 
tried guardian, strikes us, no doubt, at our highly conventional 
level, as grotesque enough, yet close scrutiny may possibly discover 
something to love and even to revere in this larger interpretation 
of our current forms. Here is an example of an early attempt at 
childish apology in ditticult circumstances, where the effect of the 
sweet naiveté is heightened by the oddity of the language. A little 
girl of five or so, coming downstairs one morning at an unusually 
early hour, apologizes for her presence by saying, “I didn’t hear 
you call me, so I came down on my own opinion.” Hardly less. 
droll is the attempt at consolation of a boy of three and a half 
years. Being reproached by his nurse for putting a big piece in 
his mouth, he observed with what looks an admirable forgetfulness. 
of any risk to himself and consideration for his over-anxious. 
guardian, “ Never mind, Nana, it is dettin ittoo” (getting little). 

As I have said the humorous trait of these performances never: 
resides wholly in the imitation itself. A child, though apishly 
mimetic, is more than apishly inventive, and his inventiveness is 
apt to take grotesque forms. This quaint originality shows itself 
in some of the examples just given. In many of the amusing 
stories of child-life it becomes the chief recognizable source of our: 
humorous gratification. 

This delightful freshness comes in part from the very simplicity 
and openness of child-nature. These small folk are eminently 
unconventional in the sense that they have not learned to dis- 
guise their feelings and wishes. They have a way of describing 
their impressions of persons which is apt to seem shocking to the 
exacting formalist, but is highly agreeable to a humorous onlooker. 
A child cannot understand why he is allowed to give full expres- 
sion to his likes but not to his dislikes: and there is something 
undoubtedly entertaining in the freshness of his point of view. 
His wishes are revealed with the same unstinting candour. An 
American boy of three, exclaimed to his little companion, who had 
just donned a new suit of clothes, “I wish you'd die!” and on 


being naturally enough asked for his reason by the person in- 
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terested, replied, “ Why, if you died I could have your new clothes.” 
Such brutally frank egoism ought perhaps to shock us; yet when 
we remember that this homicidal imprecation emanated from a 
mite of three, we permit ourselves to smile. Perhaps, too, we 
reflect that shocking as it is, it has at least the virtue of candour 
and contrasts not unfavourably in this respect with many naughty 
wishes of older folk. 

The instinctive veracity of children (when not corrupted) may 
become a fertile source of what strikes us adults, addicted to com- 
promise, as whimsicalities. Our laughter springs, no doubt, out 
of a perception of the odd incongruity. Yet our love of truth 
tempers the laughter, sweetening it with something of a tender 
admiration. The spectacle takes on a pathetico-comic aspect 
when a silly attempt is made to force the little clear-eyed truth- 
lover to adopt our sophisticated view of things. These sinall 
people love to say the thing which pleases, but they love yet more 
tosay what they think; and foolish mothers and others must not 
be surprised if now and again their children refuse to utter the 
agreeable words expected of them. So it may happen in trying to 
force their acceptance of miracles and other apparent contradictions 
to what they know. Mr. Punch skilfully touched on this feature 
of childhood in describing the attempt of a well-intentioned clerical 
inspector to compel a small lad to accept the miracle of the sun 
appearing in the middle of the night. With irritating firmness 
the little fellow, whose country life had no doubt made him as 
familiar with the nocturnal as with the diurnal sky, said first that 
what was seen was the moon; then that if the statement were 
pressed he should call it a lie; and, finally, that if it were aftirmed 
by no less an authority than the clerical speaker himself, he wouid 
be prepared to say “yer wasn’t sober.” 

This native openness grows more amusing when it peeps through 
a thin veneer of our culture. Here the sharp contrast which is 
of the life of humour quickens the sense of incongruity. Very 
charming in this way are the naif disclosures of the natural 
egoism in the first attempt at politeness and kindness. A wee 
maiden who was enjoying a swing cast a half pitiful glance at her 
unlucky comrade who was standing and looking on with big 
admiring eyes, and observed, “I wish I wasn’t so fond of swinging. 
then I would get out and let you swing.” With this may Le com- 
pared the following mal apropos. A little girl on taking her toy 
trom another child who was playing with it said, by way of explana- 
tion, “ You know we can’t both enjoy it.” The child had apparently 
reached the stage of moral development at which sharing things 
becomes impossible; but when it came to giving up to another the 
native egoism was too strong. It isa slightly different but not 
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less amusing case when the small person whose soul is created 
transparent makes the first awkward tentatives in deception. 
An American boy of five was visiting his aunt in a lower flat of 
the house. His mother called from the top of thestairs. “ A., you 
must come home now.” Towhich A. shouted back, “I don’t hear, 
mamma. DoI, Aunt L.?” The story I suspect is not complete. 
Possibly the aunt heard first and called his attention to the home- 
call. But any way it is a delicious example of the child’s harmless 
type of fib. 

Perhaps, however, the fullest entertainment of the kind we are 
<lealing with comes from the whimsicalities of childish thought. 
Here we see in full play all the amusing and lovable simplicities of 
child-nature. And the child’s way of taking us, if we are worthy 
of it, into his confidence, and of telling us as well as our defective 
language allows all that is passing in his mind, makes the observa- 
tion of the workings of his mind an inexhaustible entertainment. 

There is something in the little observer's way of looking at 
objects and describing them, which by its remoteness from our 
customary modes of classifying things, gives a pull to the risible 
muscles. A little boy in describing a fat lady said she was just 
like a seal. Here, of course, the look of rudeness counts for some- 
thing in the provocation of laughter. A more adequate attention 
might show that there was singular appropriateness in the simile. 
The human figure bereft by its obesity of the neck and waist 
<dlivisions does grow seal-like. So that to one who examines with 
the care which they deserve these first attempts to describe 
the look of things the effect of the merely odd and whimsical 
may become mellowed by the presence of a feeling akin to that 
with which we greet the fresh penetrating observations of genius. 

These refreshing departures from our painfully rigid modes of 
looking at things may meet us in the simplest observations. We 
are so stupidly set, for example, on describing decapitation as 
a cutting off of the ‘head from the body, that when a small boy 
speaks of Charles the First’s body having been cut off from his 
head, we cannot forbear laughing at what we regard as the sole- 
cism. Yet the young speaker was surely just as near the truth of 
things as our correct selves, and an appreciation of this essential 
rightness of the child’s perceptions, and as a consequence of the 
purely arbitrary character of many of our language-forims, adds 
sensibly to the humorous value of such sayings. 

In many cases no doubt this recognition of childish penetration 
is wanting, and then our humorous contemplation takes on 
another shade having in it a just discoverable trace of pity. | 
allude to those odd childish thoughts which are begotten of ignor- 
ance. To us adults it seems so obvious that people grow bald 
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through the disappearance of the hair that it sounds delightfully 
whimsical when a certain little fellow talks of the head having 
grown through the hair. Here is a slightly different example of 
the same thing. A boy of four asked to be taken with his elders 
to a ball. He was told that he must first learn to dance. Upon 
this he delivered himself as follows: “But I tan dance, and my 
way is more difficult than your way. I tan dance alone, but you 
have to be holded up.” This was not smartness, perverted 
ingenuity as some might suppose: it was a bit of perfectly natural 
child-thought. To the little philosopher there seemed nothing im 
the nature of things to make dancers dance in “ pairs” and hold 
one another in so tight a grip unless it were to keep one another 
from falling. 

In many of these naif misinterpretations of what is seen the 
point of the humour involves of course a side hit at grown-up 
weaknesses which lie hid from the child. A good example of the 
charm of this childish innocence is given by Mr. Punch when he 
makes little Jessie ask her mamma in a railway carriage, “ Why 
do all the tunnels smell so strong of brandy?” to the disgust of 
2 puritanic looking lady-traveller sitting close by. Here, indeed, 
I suppose, everybody recognizes that the butt of the joke is this 
hypocritical looking lady with her carefully hidden bottle. 

In this refreshingly simple child-thought we find that things 
ure apt to be sorted with strange bedfellows. A child’s direct and 
often minute inspection of things, backed by his ignorance of our 
ways of looking at them, leads him to throw them into queer 
categories. A boy of three was overheard asking a gentleman 
visitor: “Does you belong to Salvation Army?” What, one 
wonders, were the particular glories the little fellow ascribed to 
this popular corporation? Perhaps if we knew more of what was 
passing in the small questioner’s mind, we might discover the 
remark to be yet richer in humorous significance. Another ex- 
ample of this childish tendency to re-arrange our familiar classifica- 
tions is supplied by the remark of a boy of five who being asked 
whether the baby was christened, answered with alacrity, “ No, 
she isn’t christened but she’s vaccinated.” This queer juxtaposi- 
tion of things, with what seems to be the implied thought that 
the vaccination was a solemn ceremony which, like christening, 
somehow added to the dignity of baby, is one of those choice 
morsels which make the humorist smack his lips from supreme 
satisfaction. 

Even when things are not thus taken out of their customary 
categories, the juxtaposition of them by the active young mind 
may be droll through its manifest ignorance of important difter- 
ences. The child that in repeating the story of the Good 
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Samaritan said that the kind gentleman came and poured some 
paraftin over the poor man, made a natural enough verbal substi- 
tution, yet one which by its glorious sweep of misapprehension 
should, one supposes, tickle the most inert of humorous muscles. 
A less obvious illustration may be taken from Punch. “This is 
the Suez Canal, isn’t it, mother?” says a tiny lady standing on a 
bridge and looking down to the. water below. Being told that it 
was the Regent’s Canal she replied, “ Oh, of course. How stupid 
of ime! [Umalways confusing those two canals.” This charming 
incident owes something, no doubt, to the old-fashioned address 
with which the diminutive lady corrects her childish error. But 
to the discerning eye the tasty kernel lies in this error itself. We 
seem to follow the wee maiden as she hears about the glories of 
the Suez Canal, dreaming of its brave ships and its Arabs, and, 
child-like, always expecting to see her vision, whereas the irony of 
circumstances confronts her only with this dirty shipless water, in 
which she is not interested enough to learn its name. What 
wonder if she forgets now and then and tries to hide the dull 
looking thing from her sight under the splendours of her wonder- 
world! We laugh before we think all this: yet he who thinks it 
laughs the longer, and has the sweeter mirth. 

As the story of the parattin shows, this amusing re-arrangement 


of things by a child’s wits is often prompted by a misapprehension 
of our language. Very funny are some of the meanings unsus- 
pected by us which his quick little mind puts into our words. A 
little girl of five or so was much puzzled on hearing the lines of 
the old hymn: 


** And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.’ 


, 


“ Whatever,” she asked, “did they want to sit on Satan’s knees 
for? I’m sure I should not like to sit on Satan’s knees at all, and 
why should he tremble if they were so little?” This is a delight- 
ful bit of childish misunderstanding, and is half pathetic in its 
suggestion of how far astray the nimble mind is apt to wander 
when searching for the meanings of our hieroglyphics. 

It is entertaining, too, to watch the etfort of the young brain to 
put some meaning into a wholly strange word. His modux 
operandi here is to make what we should call a pun, assimilating 
the sound, or at least a part of it, to some familiar word-sound. 
A little boy between three and four had apparently thought about 
the sound “A-men” at the end of prayers, and had decided that 
it had to do with men. So having occasion to put a family ot 
white China rabbits through their prayers, he made them end up 
by saying instead of “ A-men,” “ A-rabbits.” 

One curious feature of a child’s thought is its naif intro- 
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duction of its own standards of experience. How quaint and yet 
daintily pretty is the way in which a child who takes to you will 
assume that you share in his experience. A little girl of seven in 
talking to a lady about waking up at night, said, “When, you 
know, one thinks about princes and fairies.” This tendency of 
the child to rejuvenate his older friends, endowing them with his 
own ideas and feelings, shows itself in a good deal of his amusing 
reasonings. Because the little chatterbox is only silent before 
others, spontaneously at least, when he feels shy, he naturally 
enough concludes that older people when silent are shy also. 
“ Mamma,” said a little girl of four and a half years to her mother 
at table, “you seem as,if you were shy now you're at dinner; you 
don’t talk.” This feeling of shyness, of y’ne, is 2 massive experi- 
ence in childhood, and is apt to be put to wonderful uses in early 
logic. A teacher was once talking to her class about the miracle 
ot the loaves and fishes, and asked how it could be that so much 
remained after the multitude had been fed. A small German girl 
eagerly stretched out her hand, and on being invited to speak 
said, “Sie haben sich genirt,” i.c., “They (the guests) did not feel 
quite at home.” This explanation would not, perhaps, be obvious 
to the dull man’s brain unfamiliar with childish logic. But to 
those who know this is clear enough. To the little lady properly 
instructed in good manners it was rather expected that guests, 
especially guests entertained by a great personage, should leave a 
part of the repast, if only not to seem greedy. Perhaps memories 
of her own unsatisfied appetites resolutely repressed by a reminder 
of the injunction, “ You must behave nicely and not be greedy,” 
came back to the little student, and supplied her with what she no 
doubt thought an excellent answer to the teacher's question. The 
humorous point lies in the tacit assumption of this childish logic 
that a table cannot be too bountifully spread if only appetite is 
allowed to have its full swing. 

A like amusing extension of early experience is observable in the 
common inference that grown people share in the child’s timidity. 
I was once the spectator of a charming bit of out-of-door play. A tot 
of a child ran on in front of the rest of her party, consisting of two 
nurses and another child, and turning to them called in a tone of 
real compassion, “ Now I’m leaving you all behind.” It was half 
make-believe perhaps, yet the suggestion that the two stalwart- 
looking young women would feel desolated by this speck of a 
child moving a few yards away from them was irresistibly comical. 
Here is another example of this naif ascription of fear. A mother 
was sitting on the top of a tramcar between her two boys. An 
arm stole half-involuntarily round each of them; whereupon one of 
them aged six and a half, said to her with the privilege of his 
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years, “Don’t bea coward, you have the safest place between us.” 
The boy's logic was identical with that of the mite already alluded 
to, who supposed that the claspings of the dancing couples were 
wholly a matter of mutual support. 

One amusing direction of this childish logic is the severe en- 
forcement of the proprieties of childhood on grown-up circum. 
stances. The first view of the white surplice is apt to be shocking 
rather than simply “funny” to a well-bred child. A little girl of 
four on being taken to church for the first time and seeing the 
clergyman enter, said to her nurse in a highly offended tone, “Oh, 
nurse, what a yude (rude) man to tum (come) here with his night- 
down on.” 

Something of this same projection of the child’s own ex- 
- perience peeps out in his first attempts to understand the things 
wbout him. Pussy’s likes and dislikes are naively supposed to be 
similar to his own, and this rule is often applied with alarming 
results to that good-natured and long-sutiering playmate. Very 
droll and pretty at once was the little girl’s fancy that the pebbles 
on the road looked as if they were tired of lying in one place and 
that it would be a kindness to carry them elsewhere for a change. 

In this assumption, so natural to the child though so odd to us, 
that other persons and things feel as he feels, we have the germ of 
all anthropomorphism. Anda part of the droll fascination of these 
early reasonings for the person who thinks resides in their exag- 
geration of older folks’ illogicalities. The child is anthropomor- 
phist, too, in the fuller sense that he judges of natural objects after 
the standard of human experience and life, and this tendency is apt 
to take unexpected and comical directions. A little fellow of three 
was standing with his father near a railway watching a goods train 
pass in its provokingly slow manner, when he came out with the 
original observation, “’At be an awful old train, Pa.” The notion 
that the train shares in our life-changes of youth and age may 
strike one as merely absurd, yet closer scrutiny suggests that to 
the child the wonderful self-moving thing with its visible breath 
and its snorting sounds, is naturally something very much alive. 
A little scratching of the surface of a childish saying, while 
it may remove something of the appearance of utter absurdity, by 
no means robs it of its delightful drollery. The humorist who thus 
looking below the surface half understands the comical ways ot 
childhood may in the end derive a richer enjoyment from scan- 
ning them. 

In close companionship with this impulse of the child to think 
of things generally as fashioned like himself, we find another which 
is no less entertaining. He has the amiable, unconscious egoism 
of supposing that things about him have some mysterious relation 
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to himself, being especially meant for his good, or having un- 
pleasant designs on his comfort. A child I find is apt to dislike 
greatly the appearance of the moon as seen through a window, 
supposing somehow that she is there for the express purpose of 
watching himself. One American child of five quaintly remarked 
to an older child that seemed frightened on hearing about earth- 
quakes, “ Why, no, D., they don’t have earthquakes in little towns 
like this.” The words suggest that the little comforter conceived 
of the earthquake as something which was specially designed for 
human spectators, to throw them into cold shudders, or possibly 
to electrify them with the delicious excitement of danger, accord- 
ing to their temperaments, and which would not therefore be 
brought on the scene where there was not a full house, so to speak. 
The saying seems to me full of the characteristic quaintness of 
child-thought. It is so deliciously comical to us who know, or 
fancy we know, what these alarming oscillations of the earth’s sur- 
face really are, to have them thus turned by the naif conceit of the 
child-mind into a kind of show. Yet may we not here too detect 
un exaggeration of something in older people’s thought about the 
universe, and in smiling at the crudity of the child’s whimsical 
fancy be half-quizzing our own occasional lapses from the perfectly 
detached and unimpassioned point of view of science ? 

To judge by the frequency with which they are repeated it would 
seem as if children’s sayings about God and other solemn subjects 
are apt to be especially amusing to their elders. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. If we persist in talking to these little people about 
such remote and abstract matters we must expect them to go on 
translating our meanings in surprising ways into their own homely 
ideas. It is so easy to laugh at the familiarities which the licence 
of child-speech takes with these grave mysteries, just because most 
of us have enough of profanity in us to derive a momentary grati- 
fication from the observation of an unintended irreverence. Yet to 
laugh at the child’s daring naturalisms merely as a specially 
privileged kind of jesting at matters usually regarded as sacred is 
very far from appreciating the humorous side of this department 
of child-thought. To laugh at irreverence merely as such is, in the 
case of children as of older folk, to encourage a conscious irreve- 
rence; and perhaps there is no manifestation of young “smartness” 
more truly offensive than such a conscious taking of liberties with 
subjects which others profess to revere though they show them- 
selves ready enough to laugh at the liberties taken with them. 

Humorous appreciation begins when reflection robs the auda- 
cious-looking saying of its impiety, when we begin to perceive the 
delightfully naif child-thought which prompts it, when we half spy 
the perfect naturalness of this thought ; and, one may add, when 
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something of pity steals into our amusement at the spectacle of the 
little thinker compelled by our foolish modes of instruction to 
grapple with insoluble problems. 

When this point of view is taken even reverent persons may find 
a legitimate entertainment in children’s attempts to tell us how 
they think about God. Very quaint, for example, are the ways in 
which a child tries to fix God’s habitation. Told, perhaps, that He 
lives far above us, the little reasoner, who has a thoroughly human 
weakness for bringing his divinity as near as possible, sets Him on 
a hill hard by, or it may be in an old apple-tree, where He may 
conveniently be visited. 

God’s abode is apt to be thought out with an amusing childish 
logic, in which we may now and again see the attempt to bring 
together somewhat conflicting ideas. For example, God’s house is 
of course imagined as a beautiful palace with all sorts of wonderful 
things in and about it. Yet the child is wont to put thoroughly 
homely touches into this picture of a far-away magnificent mansion. 
Thus he may think that it has draughty doors like a badly-built Lon- 
don house, and in his prayer ask God kindly to mind and shut the 
doors, as his grandpa who has just died can’t stand the draughts. 
Here the quaint realization of the heavenly palace in terms of 
modest terrestrial dwellings is motived by solicitude for a member of 
the family. In other cases the motive may be the explanation of 
some known natural phenomenon which in a vague way is assigned 
a divine origin. Thus, an American child excogitated the funny 
idea that the noise of thunder came from shooting coals into the 
cellar of God’s house. Possibly to this child the adjunct of a coal- 
cellar was one of the impressive marks of a grand house. 

The quaint charm of all this anthropomorphism in children’s 
reasoning lies in its perfect naiveté. We may find something of 
this same amusing and lovable simplicity in other directions of 
child-thought. Indeed, what is most characteristic in the logic 
of the nursery is the tendency to ignore the complexities of things, 
to reduce the realm of nature and of human action alike toa 
beautiful simplicity; and though looking on this naif thought 
with cur older, wiser eyes we smile, our smile is a most good- 
natured one, for we are half-conscious of loving the very simplicity 
of mind which provokes it. 

Hardly anything is more engagingly droll in this way than a 
child’s first attempts to get at the law of things. He finds, for 
example, that people’s knowledge appears to vary with their size 
—to this extent, at least, that the boy of four knows a lot more 
than the baby in arms, and that about some things the grown-up 
knows even more than the boy of four. On this basis he proceeds 
to reason that giants must have an awful lot of knowledge. One 
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little fellow supposed that Goliath was the cleverest arithmetician 
in the world. The logic of childhood knows nothing of excep- 
tions. 

A like impulse to simplify things shows itself in thought about 
human institutions. Marriage, from the child’s point of view, is a 
kind of contradiction. The law of love, according to his experi- 
ence, is rooted in intimacy. It is right for brothers and sisters 
who live in the same house and have the mutual knowledge of 
daily companionship to love one another; but how can two 
strangers love one another so much as to want to live together / 
A boy of seven once said to his mother, “I don’t see why husbands 
and wives must be so fond of each other. They are no relations 
at all. A husband is just a man you pick up anywhere.” This boy, 
a smart one as his language suggests, probably expressed a wide- 
spread childish perplexity. The thought is amusing because of 
its ignorance of the meaning of marriage; but even as we smile do 
we not half feel that the child’s way of looking at human relation- 
ships is in a sense the right one, and that marriage, however neces- 
sary, is in a manner eminently unnatural ? 

A child carries his delightful love of simplification into the 
domain of rules of conduct. He accepts them with a terrible 
literalness, refuses to recognize an exception, and is the born foe 
of the sophistries of the casuist. Girls, who are apt to take rules 
of behaviour more seriously than boys, furnish choice examples of 
this exacting literalness. It was a girl who, seeing her elder sister 
point at a chestnut-tree decked with its new bloom, reminded her 
in a shocked tone that it is rude to point. It was a girl, too, who 
in Mr. Punch’s amusing story declined to take her change from 
the toy shopkeeper on the ground that “ we're not allowed to take 
money from anybody but grandpapa!” In these cases the droll 
simplicity of the thought seems to grow more entertaining from a 
certain comical appearance of elderly straight-lacedness. 

I have tried to take my reader into a world which many of us 
think we know, but which is probably but half known to the most 
enlightened of us. My aim has been to show by a few sample 
stories what a quaintly lovable world it is; how much there is in 
it to enliven the dull hours, and even to brighten the sad ones. 

Like inost things that are worth having the full enjoyment of 
the humours of childhood comes only to him who takes pains to 
reach it. Most people know in a vague way that children are 
“amusing little creatures.” Even ladies much in society, who are 
far too busy to trouble in general about the doings of the nursery, 
are not unwilling now and again to get a piquant story from that 
terra incognita, if it seem fit to be served up in some halting din- 
ner conversation. Yet much more is needed before we can enjoy 
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the humorous banquet which nature has provided for us in child- 
talk. For first of all we must “ make friends” with children, and 
be willing to cast aside now and again our grave affairs and our 
stiff manners in order to pass a companionable hour with some 
child-mite, lending the attentive ear which is all that he asks as 
the price of his store of entertainment. And in the second place, 
and this is the harder condition, we must bring with us not only 
something of the child’s own love of fun, but a trained faculty of 
humorous observation. 

It is to be feared that many worthy persons miss one of the 
choice refreshments of life because they do not combine these two 
conditions. I suspect that there are estimable young women who 
are thrown much with children, who in a manner are sympathetic 
with them, and who yet, alas! are almost completely blind to their 
delectable drolleries. On the other hand, there have been men who 
though they possessed the requisite faculty of humour, appear 
never to have cared to know and love the little ones who would 
have been charmed to entertain them. What one asks, in that 
futile chase of “ might-have-beens” that it is so hard to abandon, 
would the tart satirist Jonathan Swift, and the caustic humorist 
Thomas Carlyle, have been if they had learned to love and to asso- 
ciate with these little people who, as a seventeenth century bishop 
has it, are best company when they “can but prattle?” For here 
they had met with ignorances and follies which could never have 
excited their contempt, and with paradoxes and other absurdities 
which would have left them perfectly good-tempered.* 


J. SuLy. 


* I have ventured in this paper to repeat stories which were made use of in my 
Studies of Childhood tor a somewhat different purpose. I have also quoted one 
or two child-aneedotes recently contributed to Truth. Some of these seem to me 
not only genuine child-observations, warm out of the nursery so to speak, but 
particularly apt examples of childish thought. 


THE MILITIA. 


THE Militia is the one armed force in the service of the Crown of 
which the average taxpayer knows little or nothing. The Navy, 
the Army, and the Volunteers are perpetually before the eyes of 
the public, and their doings are chronicled from day to day in all 
the papers; on the other hand, little or nothing is ever heard of 
the militia, and the ordinary citizen may easily go through life 
without ever seeing a militia regiment. I propose, in this article, 
to give as full a description of the present state of the militia as 
the scattered condition of the various units and the great local 
differences will permit. Before proceeding I will explain certain 
terms as they are used in this article. 

The Officers are the militia officers who only receive pay when 
called out for training, or, in certain cases, for instruction. 

The Officers of the Permanent Staff belong to the army, and re- 
ceive pay all the year. They are the adjutant and quartermaster. 

The Permanent Staff consists of sergeants, and buglers or 
drummers. They are serving, as a rule, on army engagements, 
and receive pay, clothing, lodging, and rations, all the year. 

The Militiamen are the sergeants, corporals, and privates who 
are only called out for the annual training, and receive no pay 
at other times. 

Preliminary Drill takes place immediately before the training 
in those regiments whose headquarters are nor at depots, when all 
recruits are taught their drill and musketry. 

Drill on Enlistment takes place in those regiments whose head- 
quarters are at the depdts of the territorial regiments or artillery 
depéts. A recruit in this case drills as soon as he enlists, and can 
do so all the year round. Generally he goes through his course of 
musketry immediately before the annual training. 

The Annual Training is the period when the whole regiment is 
ealled out for drill; it varies in length with different arms. 

Embodiment is when the militia, or a part of it, is called out for 
permanent duty. 

The militia, on its present basis, dates from 1852, when an Act 
was passed to raise 80,000 militiamen by voluntary enlistment, but 
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if sufficient volunteers should not come forward, the counties 
would be called upon to complete their quota by ballot. The 
annual training was not to be more than fifty-six and not less than 
three days. The Lords Lieutenant were to have (as previously): 
the control of the force, and the counties were to provide for the 
storage and custody of arms, clothing, and accoutrements. When 
the Crimean War broke out, the country was able to embody 
80,000 men, who were for the short time they had served, well 
trained and disciplined. During the war, 32,186 men enlisted 
into the army, and fifty corps, representing 48,000 rank and file, 
volunteered for foreign service. Ten battalions were sent in 1854 
to the various Mediterranean stations, where they did duty till 
the end of the war. During the Indian Mutiny many regiments 
were again embudied, and 14,000 men volunteered for foreign 
service by corps. In 1867 the “ Militia Reserve” was instituted. 
In 1871 the militia definitely became an Imperial, instead of a 
local force. The command was withdrawn from the Lords Lieu- 
tenant (who had held it since 1549), the Crown assumed direct 
command, and the force was placed for all purposes under the 
General Officers of districts. Commissions were to be signed by 
the Sovereign and not by the Lords Lieutenant, and the counties. 
were no longer to be liable for the custody of arms and stores. At 
the same time the infantry regiments were grouped, generally by 
pairs, with two line battalions, and depdts were built at the head- 
quarters of each so-called brigade to form a centre. In 1877 all 
commissioned officers were placed under the Mutiny Act during 
the non-training period, instead of, as formerly, only when called 
up for training or embodiment, which is still the case with non- 
commissioned ofticers and men. In 1881, territorial regiments. 
were established, which possess, as a rule, four battalions, Nos. 1 
and 2 being regulars, Nos. 3 and 4 militia. The same uniform 
was worn by all battalions except that militiamen wore the letter 
“M” onthe shoulder-strap. The “M” was subsequently abolished. 
except for officers, and the number of the battalion substituted in 
the infantry. The artillery and engineers wear the county title. 
In 1882, and in 1885, in consequence of the war in Egypt, several 
corps were embodied: in the latter year two brigades of artillery 
and five battalions of infantry for seven months. 

Under present conditions the militia is liable to be called out 
“in case of imminent national danger or great emergency.” Any 
part of the militia is liable to serve in any part of the United 
Kingdom, but no part of the militia shall be carried or ordered to 
go out of the United Kingdom. The Act goes on to state that 
the Sovereign may direct a commanding officer to propose to his. 
men to volunteer for service in the Channel Islands or the 
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Mediterranean garrisons, but he must certify that he has explained 
to every man that the offer is purely voluntary on his part. The 
number of militiamen who enlist in the army averages over 
14,000 per annum. 

General State—In 1895, 104,064 of all ranks were present 
at training, 5,464 were absent with leave, and 7,283 without 
leave. 

The Militia Reserve numbered on January Ist, 1895, 30,259— 
consisting of 5,159 artillery, 389 engineers, 24,658 infantry, and 53 
medical staff corps. 

The physique of the men varies very greatly in different regi- 
ments, but is satisfactory on the whole, and the appearance of 
some corps is magnificent. The published statistics of height and 
chest measurement are misleading, as nearly all the younger men 
grow very considerably after enlistment, both in stature and 
bulk, and they are seldom or never remeasured. 

Some corps consist of very young men—especially those re- 
cruited in agricultural districts—but in many units which draw 
their recruits from the industrial or fishing population, the aver- 
age of age is much higher. 

According to the returns for January Ist, 1895, the nationalities 
of the non-commissioned officers (including the permanent staff) 
and men were:—English, 70,557; Scotch, 12,735; and_ Irish, 
29,218—34 others complete the total of 112,544. The trades were 
—artizans, 13,153: mechanical labourers, 25,182; agricultural 
labourers, 33,499; miners, 12,054; fishermen, 3,060 ; and all others, 
95,450. The religious denominations were—Church of England, 
58,525 ; Presbyterians, 9,338; Wesleyans, 4,192; other Protestants, 
1,193; Roman Catholics, 39,278 ; Jews, 18. It is curious to note 
the enormous proportion of Roman Catholics, who are 345 per 
1,000 in the militia, as compared with 176 in the regular army ; 
and while in the latter the proportion tends to decrease, in the 
militia it tends to rise. 

Discipline-—Formerly, as was the case in the regular army, both 
officers and men did not take soldiering so seriously as they do 
now ; but no one who has any knowledge of the state of the militia 
can fail to observe the immense strides that have been made of late 
years. Regiments of 700 to 800 men are now clothed, armed, and 
equipped in a few hours on the day of assembly ; and many regi- 
ments which train away from their headquarters, march down to 
the station on the same afternoon for conveyance to the camp of 
instruction. From the moment the men put on their uniforms, 
discipline is enforced as strictly in the militia as in the regular 
army. The entire machinery of a regiment starts at once 
into smooth working order. The men, who always come up in 
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their oldest clothes, and who certainly do not look their best, are 
transformed in a few hours into smart, clean-shaved soldiers, whom, 
in many cases, it would be almost impossible to distinguish from 
regulars. Guards and piquets are mounted ; officers and non-com- 
missioned officers take up their various duties ; and it is difficult 
to imagine that the whole organization has only come into existence 
since the morning (after being for eleven months in abeyance), and 
will again be dispersed in less than four weeks. 

During the training there is little or no insubordination or 
serious crime, and the general behaviour is very good. 

The arrangements made for paying off the men at the end of the 
training leave little to be desired. Accounts are made up the day 
before, and the money for each man placed in a separate envelope 
and sealed. The men are marched to the station or pier in proper 
formation, under their officers, and their money handed to them 
when they are in the train or boat. Men, if they prefer it, can have 
their money remitted by postal order to their homes at the ex- 
pense of the country. 

Drill—The general level of proficiency in drill is high when 
the small amount of time to be devoted to it is taken into con- 
sideration. The infantry trainings consist of twenty-seven days 
only. When the days of assembly and dismissal, and three 
Sundays are deducted, only twenty-two days remain, of these the 
three Saturdays and the Friday before dismissal are only half- 
days. This leaves eighteen full days and four half-days in which 
to teach the men the whole duty of a soldier, including the 
musketry practice which occupies six days. In places where 
half a battalion can shoot at a time, the Commanding Officer, 
if he is lucky in the weather, may get nine or ten days in which 
to get his whole battalion on parade, and when the first two or 
three days (which are necessarily devoted to squad and company 
drill) are deducted the number of times he can see his whole 
battalion on parade could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
In cases where the want of range accommodation makes it im- 
possible for a half battalion to shoot at a time, the whole regiment 
may never be on parade for more than one or two drills. The 
small number of non-commissioned officers make it difficult to 
teach them their drill when the necessary sergeants and corporals 
for guards, &c., are deducted. 

Musketry.—Proper instruction in musketry is rendered almost 
impossible by the shortness of the time devoted to it. This makes 
it obligatory to shoot on the days appointed «whatever the weather. 
The militia suffers in common with the regular army from the 
want of sufficient ranges,and this question has been rendered acute 
by the issue of the magazine rifle. At many headquarters there 
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is no safe range, and when the militiamen are sent to large shoot- 
ing stations or camps of instruction, they are often compelled to 
shoot in the intervals of the regular soldiers’ practice. The 
shooting is, however, improving as more care is bestowed on in- 
struction, but it will always be difticult to get men to shoot really 
well whose arms are unaccustomed to the weight of a rifle, and 
who only fire twenty-eight rounds a year in individual practice. 

The militiaman enlists for six years for the regiment belonging to 
the county in which he is raised. He must be over eighteen years 
ef age and under thirty-five. In the case of an old soldier he may 
enlist up to the age of forty-five. Growing lads may also be taken 
under eighteen. The standard is 5 ft. 3 in. in the infantry: 
5 ft. 5 in. in the artillery and engineers, but good boatmen or 
tradesmen may be enlisted for the latter at 5 ft. 4 in. Medical 
Staff Corps from 5 ft. 3 in, to 5 ft. 5 in., but skilled men, apothe- 
caries, &c., may be enlisted above that height. Recruits are liable 
to be assembled for preliminary drill for any period not exceeding 
six months as may be directed by the Secretary of State, but, as 
u rule, such drill only lasts two months. Regiments that have 
their headquarters at regimental depéts, as a rule drill their 
recruits when they enlist, é.c., all the year round. Regiments 
whose headquarters are at out stations, ie. not at depots, drill 
ull their recruits at preliminary drill. The recruit can in the 
artillery, infantry, or medical staff corps, attend at the depot for 
forty-nine days’ drill, and subsequently for fourteen days’ musketry 
immediately previous to the training, or attend for seventy-six 
days’ drill, and perform his musketry just before the training the 
following year; or attend the preliminary drill, musketry, and 
training of his corps. If he enlists during the preliminary drill 
or training, he has during the following year to make good what 
he has missed. Fortress engineer regiments have preliminary 
drill, and do not drill on enlistment. Their preliminary drill lasts 
fifty-six days. In the submarine miners, preliminary drill lasts 
seventy-seven days, but they may, if they wish, drill on enlistment 
on much the same lines as the infantry. 

The annual training is twenty-seven days in the artillery, in- 
fantry, and medical staff corps, forty-one days in the fortress 
engineers, and fifty-five days in the submarine miners. 

A man may re-engage for a further period of four years previous 
to the expiration of his period of enlistment, and may re-enlist 
within three years of his discharge for four years, if under forty- 
tive years of age. Men who have not re-enlisted within four years 
of discharge are classed as recruits. Boys may be enlisted at the 
age of fourteen or in special cases thirteen, for the purpose of 
being trained as drummers or buglers. 
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Annual bounty at the completion of the training is paid at the 
following rates :— 

All Arms. Recruits. £1 10s. £2 if they do seventy-six days’ 
drill, less various deductions if they do not serve the full period, 
but they can make up the period, and receive the rest of their 
bounty, the following year. 

All ranks serving on first engagement, £1. 

All ranks re-enlisted or re-engaged, £1 10s. 

Sergeants who have been discharged from the army as non- 
eommissioned officers, £3. 

A man who re-enlists or re-engages receives £1 10s. bounty 
down in addition to the annual bounty. 

Militiamen receive the following rates of pay daily :— 


Artillery. Engineers. Infantry. Med. S.C, 


, & ie n,. & 
Sergeant oo 2 % : 9 9 


Sergeant, if discharged as N.C.O.'s 

from the Regular Army 
Corporal and Second Corporal 
Bombardier eae 
Gunner, Sapper, or Private 
Boy under 16 


WwW se srs 


Certain extra duty pay is also allowed, and working pay at the 
rate of fourpence per diem to engineers, when engaged under 
instruction in military engineering. 

Militia Reserve.—The so-called militia reserve consists of 
men who volunteer, in consideration of an annual bounty of £1. 
to join the regular army when required for general service. 

They must have served two trainings, must have a good chracter. 
and be over nineteen and under thirty-four years of age; preference 
is given to good shots. The standard of height is, in the artillery 
5 ft. 6 in., in the engineers 5 ft. 5 in. (but good boatmen or trades- 
men may be an inch shorter), in the infantry 5 ft. 4 in., and the 
medical staff corps 5 ft. 8 in. Chest measurements 33 inches 
for all. The number allowed to enlist is one-third the establish- 
ment of gunners in the artillery, one-fourth of sappers and pri- 
vates in the engineers and infantry, and one-half the privates in 
the medical staff corps. Candidates for the militia reserve are 
always greatly in excess of the number of vacancies, and the pick 
being extensive, it is a magnificent body of men, and includes the 
greater part of the non-commissioned officers. They undergo a 
searching medical examination, and are physically far above the 
minimum standard. Men can purchase their discharge; a re- 
cruit who purchases before attending a training, and who has 
received a £2 bounty pays £2; any other recruit or mnilitia- 
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man on his first engagement £1; a re-engaged or re-enlisted man 
£1 10s.; a militia reserve man in addition £1. A reserve man can 
purchase out of the reserve, still continuing in the militia, All 
militia men receive a free kit, and are allowed to take away at 
the end of the training one pair of boots, one shirt, two pairs of 
socks, and their small kit when time expired, 7.e., when it has been 
in use for six trainings. They receive free rations during the 
training on the army scale, travelling fare, within their county, 
both on joining and on dismissal, and 10d. for a hot meal the 
day they join. They are put under the same stoppages for groceries 
and washing as are the men of the regular army, and the usual 
hospital stoppages when sick. Lately, in common with the army, 
much care has been expended in the messing, with the result that 
the food is excellent in cooking and variety, and that in most corps 
the men are supplied with something for breakfast in addition to 
dry bread, and often for tea or supper as well. In many London 
corps the recruits and old hands who attend preliminary drill re- 
ceive all allowances in money. The men come into barracks in 
the morning, do their four or five hours’ drill, and receive 1s. 10d., 
viz., 1s, pay, 6d. in lieu of rations, and 4d. lodging allowance, and 
make their own arrangements for food and shelter. The disad- 
vantage in this case is, that as the men are obliged to live in 
common lodging-houses in the neighbourhood of the barracks, 
they are liable to have their clothing and necessaries stolen, and, 
when the theft is extensive, the man probably deserts rather than 
be put under stoppages for the rest of the preliminary and 
training. 

Officers receive pay at the same rate as the corresponding 
ranks of the regular infantry: they receive daily four shillings 
messing allowance, and furniture allowance, travelling allowance 
to and from the headquarters of their regiment within the regi- 
mental county or counties, and marching money at half the rate 
of the regular army. 

The Private Militiaman.—The militiamen may be divided into 
three classes :— 

1. Men who go on to the army. 

2. Old soldiers. 

3. Men who do not go to the army. 

Class One consists of two descriptions of men: (a) those who 
have a fancy for soldiering and join the militia to see how it suits 
them, with the intention, if they like it, of joining the regular 
army; and (b) men who are slightly under standard for the 
regular army, and who join the militia with the view of feeding 
up to standard. 

Class Two.—The old soldiers are most valuable. They provide 
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most of the non-commissioned officers, and, by their example 
and bearing, add greatly to the efficiency of their civilian comrades. 
In 1894 the number of old soldiers and re-engaged or re-enlisted 
militiamen was 47,482, being 44 per cent. of the enrolled strength. 
This proportion was rather less than in the previous year. The 
re-engaged militiaman properly belongs to the third class, the real 
militiaman, who is, | much regret to say, a disappearing quantity. 
He was the man who filled the ranks from 1852 till well into the 
end of the sixties, and his loss is much to be regretted. He had 
never been a regular soldier, nor ever intended to be, though 
willing enough to volunteer in the event of war, and he joined the 
militia merely from a love of soldiering. 

The Militia Non-Commnrissioned Officer—The establishment of 
militia non-commissioned officers is small, there being only two 
sergeants and four corporals per company in the infantry. In the 
engineers there is a good establishment of sergeants and corporals, 
and in the artillery the addition of bombardiers is an assistance. 
These non-commissioned officers do their duty undoubtedly well, 
especially when it is taken into consideration that in a few days, to 
use the men’s expression, “ they will all have the same clothes on.” 
The fact that a sergeant or corporal will do his duty, and put a 
man into the guard-room with whom he may perhaps be working 
the following week on a perfect footing of equality, speaks for the 
sense of duty on the one side, and for the respect for authority 
on the other. It is remarkable that men can be found, for a 
trifling addition of pay, to do the extra hard work demanded of 
%® non-commissioned officer, and at the same time possibly incur 
the dislike of their comrades in civil life. The extra pay of a 
corporal in the infantry is only 3d. per diem, which for twenty- 
seven days amounts to the small sum of 6s. 9d. for the training. 
Lately, extra pay and bounty on a liberal scale have been granted 
to ex-non-commissioned officers of the army who re-enlist in the 
militia with a view to their appointment to the rank of sergeant, 
and in large towns this regulation has produced excellent effects, 
as the greater part of the sergeants are now old soldiers, but, in 
many rural districts, it is still very difficult to fill the vacancies 
with men of the requisite intelligence and capacity. 

The Permanent Stati (Sergeants and Drummers).—the ser- 
geants of the permanent staff are transferred from the regular 
urmy and are the backbone of the militia. Human nature must 
always incline commanding officers of the regular regiments to 
retain their best men, if possible, in their own battalions. There is 
also among the sergeants of the army a tendency to prefer the 
volunteers where they have lighter work, less supervision, and 
more opportunities of earning money. The sergeants sent to the 
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militia permanent staff are, therefore, not always the pick of the 
army, but as responsibility must of necessity be thrust upon 
them, many a man who has been sent to the militia with the repu- 
tation of being an indifferent non-commissioned officer has de- 
veloped into an excellent sergeant. The establishment of perma- 
nent sergeants is only one colour-sergeant (or company or battery 
sergeant-major), and one sergeant per company or battery, in 
addition to the staff-sergeants, and as the work of a twelvemonth 
is concentrated in four short weeks, everyone has to work at high 
pressure. The pay or colour-sergeants have an immense amount 
of work thrown on them. In the army the company accounts can 
be kept more or less at leisure, but in the militia the time is so 
short and so much has to be done in it that the difficulty of keeping 
accounts 1s much increased, especially when they are complicated 
by bounty and working pay. One mistake in the present pay 
and mess sheet goes right through the whole, and the columns are 
so numerous and so narrow that mistakes are easily made. Per- 
manent sergeants have to retire at the age of fifty. A few years 
ago regimental sergeant-majors in the militia were deprived of 
warrant rank, which is much felt by those most excellent men. 
One permanent drummer, bugler, or trumpeter, is allowed per 
company. They are employed during the non-training in keeping 
clean arms, clothing, and accoutrements, and this work has been 
much increased by the issue of magazine rifles. 

One bugle per bugler on the permanent staff is allowed to Rifles, 
Light Infantry, Artillery, and Engineers, and one drum, one fife, and 
one bugle per bugler to other infantry. No other allowance for 
instruments is given, but band clothing is issued for one sergeant 
and twenty men in battalions of 500 rank and file and upwards. 

No allowance in aid of the band is made by Government, nor is 
pay provided for a bandmaster. In consequence the expense of 
providing this most necessary adjunct of a good regiment falls 
entirely on the officers. 

The Officers of the Permanent Stafi—The officers of the per- 
maneut staff are the adjutant and quartermaster. In corps of less 
than six companies or batteries the adjutant does the work of both. 
(Quartermasters are appointed, from the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers to artillery and engineer militia respectively, and 
to infantry militia from the same ranks in the respective territorial 
regiments either from the line or militia battalions. Their duties 
are identical with those of officers of the same rank in the 
army and only differ in that they have, like all other militia duties, 
to be done in a very short time. The quartermaster in many 
regiments has to clothe and equip three or four hundred recruits 
in a few hours, and such work requires no mean capacity. 
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Adjutants are appointed from officers in the army on full pay. 
Preference is given to the officers of the territorial regiment in the 
case of the infantry militia, and to officers of the same branch for 
artillery and engineers. Their duties vary greatly according to 
whether they are doing duty with an unit whose headquarters is at a 
regimental dep5t or not. In the former case they are during the 
non-training period under the colonel commanding the depdt, and 
do much of the depot work. In the latter case they are virtually 
their own commanding officers for eleven months of the year, and 
have the sole charge of the enlistment and training of the recruits 
and the immediate command of the permanent staff; these officers 
are therefore frequently in charge of large bodies of men with no 
one practically over them. 

The Militia Oficer—The officers of the militia are appointed by 
the Crown, and are under the Army Act all the year round. 
During their first year’s service they have to undergo an examina- 
tion very similar to that in the regular army for officers of the same 
rank. In the infantry they are allowed two months’ pay and allow- 
ances for the purpose of attending, either preliminary drill for two 
months, or a school of instruction for two months, or be attached 
toa battalion of the regular army for one month, and the other 
month at a school or a preliminary drill of their corps. They may 
attend for five months in all, but only receive pay for two months, 
and, if they fail to pass the examination at the end of the period 
of instruction, they do not receive pay for that period, but may 
attend a fresh course unpaid, and if they pass they receive pay for 
the full period of two months. In the artillery and the engineers 
the course is the same, with an additional period of two months’ 
paid instruction (or four months in all) which must be passed at 
the school at Woolwich for the artillery, or at Chatham for the 
engineers. Officers of engineers or infantry are allowed to attend 
the School of Musketry at Hythe, and receive pay and allowances 
for the period of the course, subject to their passing the examina- 
tion at the conclusion. Officers of artillery may attend the course 
of gunnery at the School of Instruction, Woolwich, under the same 
conditions. Officers of all arms have to pass for promotion to a 
superior rank ; the examinations are nearly similar to those of the 
regular army. The country cannot be said to make a very liberal 
provision for the instruction of militia officers, After first appoint- 
ment no pay is allowed for attending school or classes, and an 
officer who wishes to perfect his military knowledge has to do so 
at his own expense. All examinations are thus thrown into the 
limited time of the training, and officers who should be looking 
after their companies are learning up the various subjects, and the 
small time available for the instruction of the men is taken up in 
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providing companies and battalions for the examinations in drill. 
Considering the small amount of instruction allowed, it is unfor- 
tunate that it seems impossible to consult the convenience of 
officers—they being constantly ordered to classes, or their attend- 
ance counter-ordered, at a moment’s notice, even during the non- 
training period. An insufficient number of classes is provided, and 
in many cases there is often at the last moment no room for militia 
officers. There are also many complicated regulations to be com- 
plied with which make it difficult for an officer to go to a schoo! 
unless he makes arrangements months beforehand. The times ot 
training are also sometimes altered at the last moment, which 
inakes it increasingly difficult for anyone in business to arrange to 
getaway. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the efficiency of the 
oftticers, as a body, is remarkable considering the shortness of time 
available for instruction. The commanding officer’s powers are, 
however, severely handicapped by the regulations which prevent 
his having any authority during the non-training period. While 
nominally responsible for all that occurs, and officially informed 
that he is encouraged to visit his recruits, he is frequently precluded 
from doing so by the fact that he may live at one end of the 
country and his headquarters may be at the other, and that any 
visit of inspection must be made at his own expense. It is a moot 
point whether he is entitled to order his own recruits to parade 
for his inspection during the non-training period, even when his 
headquarters are at an out-station ; and when they are at a depot 
it is scarcely too much to say that the amount of supervision he 
can exercise depends entirely on the personal fecling of the colonel 
commanding the depot. 

One thing has to be learnt by every militia officer, and that 
speedily, namely, that he must, however junior, rely greatly on his 
own judgment in many matters of discipline and_ interior 
economy; there are no opportunities of consulting other people, 
nor the time to refer every question to a superior. Consequently 
the militia officer has great scope for the exercise of his abilities, 
and is brought into direct and constant contact with his men. 
Ife may be, and often is, not very word-perfect in drill, and his 
methods of maintaining discipline may be somewhat rough and 
ready, but in his general efficiency he is no unworthy imitator 
of his brother officer of the regular army. 

Deficiency of Men.—The militia consists of artillery, engineers, 
infantry, and medical staff corps, and the establishment is in 
total 134,839 of all ranks: but it is most grievously below its 
numbers, no less than 592 ofticers and 17,737 of other ranks were 
wanting to complete the establishment in 1895, and though this 
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deficiency is partly made up by the vacancies in some corps being 
balanced by supernumeraries in others, on the whole the number 
wanting was 17,083. Besides this the number absent without 
leave amounted in 1895 to 7,462, making a total deficiency of 25,791 
of all ranks. 

On the whole the pay of a militiaman seems adequate, and 
it seems strange that there should not be an ample supply of 
men. The two main causes for the great deficiency are :— 

(1) Sufficient recruits are not raised. 

(2) There is great waste from: (4) men who go to the army: 
(>) men who purchase their discharge ; (c) absentees. 

As regards the first, there is no one man whose business it is 
to keep a regiment up to strength. The colonel is unable to 
superintend during the non-training, and the responsibility is 
frittered away between him, the adjutant, the colonel commanding 
the depot, and often the district recruiting officer as well. No 
serious effort is made to sweep the great towns, or even placard 
them with good posters. On the other hand, in the remote 
country districts the permanent staff when on recruiting duty are 
not sufficiently paid. Every sergeant has always assured me that 
he loses money when recruiting unless he can get eight to ten men 
a day, with the result that small and distant villages are either 
passed over, or just taken by the sergeant on the way to some 
more populous centre. 

The result is that not much is known of the militia outside the 
immediate vicinity of a headquarter, which’ is emphasized by the 
fact that the smaller the county, as a rule, the larger the pro- 
portion of militiamen to population. 

Agricultural counties always provide a large proportion of 
militiamen, and the great and deplorable depopulation of rural 
districts is another reason of the falling off in numbers. The 
labourer who drifts into the big towns may never hear of the 
militia, and even if he does he finds it so hard to gain a living 
that he cannot afford to leave his work if employed, or his chance 
of getting a job if he is out of work. When trade is very good 
and all hands in full work a man can afford to give himself a 
pleasant holiday. When trade is very bad, men will enlist for 
food and shelter, but when trade is rising or falling men are afraid 
to leave their permanent work, or, if unemployed, have all their 
energies bent on securing a job. I have little doubt also that the 
well-meant ettorts lately made to obtain characters and permanent 
uldresses from all recruits have a deterrent effect on the better 
class of men. By far the larger number of respectable men in good 
employment will make every effort to keep the knowledge of their 
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enlistment into the militia from their employers and fellow work- 
men. When hands have to be discharged militiamen are picked 
out for dismissal, and many employers will not give work to a 
militiaman for fear of his being called away suddenly. The change 
which has lately taken place in the composition of the volunteer 
force operates in many places to the disadvantage of the militia. 
In the greater number of corps of volunteers the men chiefly con- 
sist of those who, thirty-five or forty years ago, would have joined 
the militia. They now join the volunteers, where they can 
indulge their love of soldiering without quitting their civilian em- 
ployment; they often have all the advantages of a magnificent 
club for nothing, and if they care for a week or ten days in camp 
they can go with their regiment, and in the majority of cases are 
not only fed for nothing, but receive pay varying from sixpence 
to one shilling per day. The vast sums given in prizes of all 
descriptions also attract men, and though this state of things has 
produced our present imposing volunteer force, still it has at the 
same time tended to keep large numbers of good men from enter- 
ing the militia. By a curious coincidence, Montgomeryshire, 
which possesses no volunteer corps of its own, provides in pro- 
portion to its population more militiamen by far than any other 
county in Great Britain. 

The shoddy and ill-fitting clothing provided for the militia acts 
also as a great deterrent to recruiting, and especially the want of 
a proper head-dress. A helmet is being gradually issued, and I 
make no doubt will assist recruiting largely, although Fusiliers 
and Rifles have no head-dress even promised. Many regiments 
have brown belts, old pattern valises, and other obsolete equip- 
ment, and very few have water-bottles. 

This treatment in the matter of clothing and equipment tends 
to lower the men’s sense of self-respect and their pride in their 
corps, and gives colour to the idea, very prevalent amongst all 
classes, that the militia is an inferior and second-rate sort of 
force. ‘Tradition among the lower orders keeps alive a dread and 
dislike of the militia dating from the time when men were forced 
into it, and then bullied till they enlisted into the regular army, 
and it is whispered that considerable pressure is still resorted 
to, to induce recruits who are drilled at the depdt to transfer to 
the line. 

Parliament, also, which votes an establishment of 134,000 men, 
does not vote the requisite money for paying them, but by the 
curious custom of our country in such matters, only sufficient 
money is voted for any of the forces to pay the amount of men 
that the authorities think it likely they will obtain. One result of 
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this practice—a practice which most people, including Members of 
Parliament, are ignorant of—is, that supposing a sudden influx of 
recruits, there is no money to pay them with. One extraordinary 
instance occurred in the winter of 1893-4, when the influx of 
recruits for the militia was so great, that money was running out, 
and it was necessary to check recruiting in various ways, such as 
raising the standard, and ceasing to take growing lads of under 
eighteen. The net result was that in 1894 the militia was weaker 
by 5,000 men than in 1893, but it is a well-known fact that any 
sudden check on recruiting will often stop the flow of men for 
months, and, as a matter of fact, the recruiting for the militia is 
only now beginning to recover. It is a pity that the annual farce 
of voting men and not voting the money to pay them with should 
be still allowed to continue, and thus actually be the cause of a 
good recruiting year having a disastrous effect on the country’s 
forces. 

The militia is drained of many of its best men to supply the 
army, and though every encouragement is patriotically given by 
the officers, it is heart-breaking to a good captain to see his com- 
pany annually depleted, and the return of time-expired men and 
their re-enlistment compensates but partially for the loss. 

Large numbers of men purchase their discharge, having got into 
permanent work or being over-persuaded by their mothers, and 
many good men are thus lost to the country. 

The absentees, though they are much fewer of late years, are 
still far too numerous. The recruit looks on enlistment as a job, 
and, like any other job, to be quitted if he can find a better paid 
one, and in this he faithfully represents public opinion, which in 
this country does not attach much odium to that worst of military 
crimes,—-desertion. When a man has once served some years he 
learns to like the life, imbibes esprit de corps, and generally re- 
engages for a further period, and then only superannuation or death 
will sever his connection with his regiment. 

The police as a body make no effort to arrest deserters from the 
militia, many thousands of whom must be well-known to them. 
To the best of my knowledge not 5 per cent. are ever arrested, 
and both in London and the provinces the police authorities 
frankly say it is not worth their while to bother about militia 
absentees. 

Deficiency of Officers.—The militia is now between 500 and 600 
officers below the establishment, and the number of vacancies tends 
to increase. The chief cause of this is the great agricultural 
depression which has utterly ruined the smaller landowners who 
formerly officered the militia, and has crippled the great ones. The 
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landed gentry are living abroad or are crowding into the cities to 
earn a living. Every younger son and most elder ones are going 
into business, and find they have no time to devote to soldier- 
ing. A man who only gets a few weeks’ holiday can hardly be 
expected to spend a month of it at some dull country town or at 
some camp of instruction, and give up all forms of sport. Many 
regiments have had a number of vacancies for many years, and this 
causes a large amount of extra work and heavy extra expense to 
the officers, or else the plan of resorting to attached officers must 
be followed, a method unsatisfactory to both sides. The fact re- 
inains a serious one, that the militia is something like 15 per cent. 
short of its establishment of officers. Even this does not show the 
whole state of the case. The establishment in the artillery and 
infantry is only three subalterns to two companies, like the peace 
establishment of the regular army, and in the event of war, if the 
militia is required for foreign or even home service, it would want 
some 600 subalterns to make the battalions up to war strength. 

The large deficiency of officers requires to be at once remedied. 
All officers should enter the army through the militia; they might 
not remain permanently even if they did not enter the army, but 
the country would benefit by their services for two or three years, 
and a reliable reserve of subalterns would be created. 

All officers who retire from the army under the age of forty, 
receiving any pension or gratuity, should be obliged to serve for 
five years, in the militia, receiving extra half-pay. It is well 
worth the country’s while to pay a little extra, as by the system of 
attaching officers to fill vacancies during the training, the country 
has to pay for the full number of officers, although they do not 
exist. The instructors of musketry and artillery should be seconded 
captains. The present system of expecting an officer to look after 
his company as well as act as musketry instructor is ridiculous. 

Officers should be obliged to go through more instruction. 
‘very officer on joining, in addition to doing two months at his 
own depot or preliminary drill, should be attached for two months 
to the regular battalion of his regiment, or to the corresponding 
branches if he is in the artillery or engineers; in the latter case he 
should go through the long course of artillery or engineering in 
addition. 

Lieutenants for promotion to captain, and captains to field 
otticer, should be attached for a period to the regular army, and 
should undergo a stiff examination at the end of the time. 

Officers should be encouraged to go through the schools of mus- 
ketry at Hythe, of gunnery at Shoeburyness, and of engineering at 
Chatham, and sufficient vacancies provided at these schools. 
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In all cases they should receive the pay and allowances of their 
rank, subject to passing the examination on the completion of the 
course. 

The commanding officer should be in real command of his corps 
during the non-training as well as the training period. He should 
be made exclusively responsible for everything connected with his 
regiment, including keeping it up to strength and training his re- 
eruits and young officers. He should have the responsibility of 
choosing his adjutant and the members of his permanent staff, and 
the right to dispense with them if they were not suitable; at the 
present time he has no voice in any of these matters. To enable 
him to do this he should receive such an additicnal amount of pay 
as would make it possible for him to exercise a real supervision 
without having to spend money for the benefit. of the country out 
of his own pocket. 

Rewards should be more freely given to good officers. The 
U.B.’s now served out are so few as to prevent all but the very 
smallest proportion of commanding officers obtaining one. Ineffi- 
cient men should be ruthlessly got rid of, and claims based on 
length of service, high rank, or great wealth should be absolutely 
disregarded. Give the commanding ofticer a free hand, pay him 
sufficiently, and in return insist that he produce a regiment full 
in all ranks and in as efficient a state as the conditions of the ser- 
vice will permit. 

Warrant rank should be restored to the regimental sergeant- 
majors. Their present position places them at a most unmerited 
disadvantage as compared with their brethren cf the regular army. 
Their work is quite as, if not more, important, and it is a mistake to 
lower their status. The position and emoluments of the sergeants 
on the permanent staff should always be at least equal to the cor- 
responding ranks in the regular army; they come far more closely 
into contact with the civilian population than any other body of 
soldiers, and any grievances they possess must tend to deter men 
trom entering either the army or the militia. 

A recruiting sergeant should be quartered for several months in 
every town and large village in the district, and he should, while on 
this duty, receive sufficient pay to prevent his losing money when 
working out-of-the-way places. 

An Act should be passed to compel licensed victuallers, as well 
as the holders of grocers’ licenses, to display any recruiting posters 
in a prominent position in their bars or shops. At present no 
publican will do this unless the recruiting sergeant makes his house 
his headquarters, and the posters are only displayed on places of 
worship, or at police stations, and many able-bodied men never go 
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of separation allowances for married women and children, in the 
event of their husbands and fathers being embodied, and this in- 
formation was placed on the recruiting posters, it would go a great 
way to softening the dislike for the militia amongst the mothers 
and wives. 

Registers should be kept at all populous military centres of all 
non-commissioned officers who desire to join the militia as ser- 
geants after leaving the army. It would be a great convenience to 
the commanding officer who could not get sergeants of the right 
stamp if he could write for some to the district oftice. Such ser- 
geants should have their railway fare paid to and from their regi- 
ments, and would be more particularly useful as being complete 
strangers to the men, and not being brought into contact with them 
in civil life. 

Army reserve men should be allowed to be attached to the 
militia as supernumeraries, they would be keeping up their military 
knowledge, and would be of great benefit to their new regiments. 
It would also possibly save some men from drifting into the ranks 
of the unemployed, as they would be able to learn from their com- 
rades where to turn to for work when the training was over. 

All age clauses for recruits should be abolished. Let every man’s 
fitness be determined by his physical condition alone. Many men 
do not know their ages, and in many cases the present unneces- 
sary restrictions only encourage perjury. It is in practice impos- 
sible to verify every intending recruit’s statements, and it is always 
an error to keep up rules which cannot be enforced. In this con- 
nection it would be of great advantage to restore the militia 
medical officers. They were a valuable reserve for the army, 
their pay was not a very large item, and being local men 
they were the best possible judges of the physical titness of the 
militiamen, and possessed an intimate knowledge of the diseases 
peculiar to the locality and to the trades at which the men 
work. The establishments of regiments bear no relation whatever 
to the male population of the various districts, or to the recruits 
that offer themselves, and call for revision. Regiments should be 
allowed to enlist all qualified recruits, irrespective of establishment, 
for a period of two or three years ; the establishments should then 
be revised according to the results, and the colonels expected to 
keep these up. The boundaries of the different recruiting areas 
should be readjusted to follow the natural recruiting lines of the 
men themselves. Men from certain districts always join certain 
corps, and those districts should be enclosed in the recruiting area 
of those particular corps. More pains should be taken to trace 
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out deserters. They cause an infinite amount of trouble and ex- 
pense, and it would be cheap in the long run to offer a substantial 
reward for their detection. If a county or borough could be fined 
whenever the unarrested absentees exceeded a certain percentage, 
the police would be forced to do their duty, which, in this respect, 
they almost invariably shirk. They should also be obliged to 
notify the death of any militiaman to the headquarters of his 
regiment. 

All militia should be enlisted for service abroad, in case of war, 
and should be placed under the Army Act all the year round. 

The Militia reserve should be abolished, and the money saved 
(over £30,000 per annum) spent in other ways. 

The numbers and pay of the non-commissioned officers should 
be raised to that of corresponding ranks and arms of the regular 
army. They should also receive an additional bounty of thirty 
shillings per man per annum. They should all be allowed, if they 
so wish, to come up as a matter-of right for the two months’ preli- 
minary drill, as that is the only time it is possible to give them any 
real instruction in their duties. They should be permitted to join 
on the Saturday before the men come up, and be allowed to remain 
till the Monday after they have gone down. This would prevent 
the chance of a non-commissioned officer arriving or leaving with 
the men if he preferred not to do so. 

When in billets the sergeants should never be quartered in the 
same houses as the men, and they should have separate tents when 
encamped. As they are only in authority such a short period of the 
year, it is most important to keep them as much as possible separate 
from the rank and file; wherever possible a corporals’ mess should 
be instituted with the same object. If a small proportion of 
vacancies on the permanent staff could be reserved for the volunteer 
sergeants, it would be an immense incentive to them to do their 
duty, and would make a certain number of old soldiers who are 
now discontented civilians into contented servants of the Queen. 

Privates should receive good conduct badges on the same con- 
ditions as the regular army, and should receive extra bounty to the 
amount of 5s. for their first badge, and 2s. 6d. for every subsequent 
badge, and in the event of embodiment G.C. pay as in the regular 
army. Extraduty pay and marksmen’s prizes should also be given on 
the regular army scale. Extra bounty should be granted to artificers 
in the artillery and engineers, such bounty to be sufficient to attract 
good tradesmen and to vary according to a man’s proficiency at 
his trade. 

Pay for a bandmaster or an allowance in aid of a band should 
be granted to all corps. 
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Either some extra drummers or a certain number of boys should 
be added to the permanent staff to assist the band; in the latter 
case, their pay being small, great expense would be saved to the 
officers without much cost to Government, and a decent band kept 
up all the year at the depot would greatly assist recruiting, both 
for the militia and the regular army. 

The militia should receive complete and modern equipment, 
and should shoot with cordite ammunition. More ranges 
should be provided, so that the musketry course may be con- 
ducted with as little hurry as possible. 

Regimental headquarters should be as much as possible dis- 
tributed over the country. Far more recruits would be obtained 
in the Metropolitan district if only one battalion headquarter was 
left at Hounslow and the other three scattered about the London 
suburbs. 


A regiment should never train more than two consecutive years 
by itself. If it cannot be sent every third year to a camp of in- 
struction, it should be camped with another militia regiment either 
at its own headquarters or at that of the other regiment. 

At present the militia is under the Inspector-General of 
Auxiliary Forces and Recruiting, and is only one of three separate 
forces which are luinped together, though they differ greatly from 


each other in organization and character. An Assistant A.G. for 
the militia would at least provide the force with a recognized 
head under the Inspector-General, and the officer to be selected 
should have had experience as an adjutant of militia. 

I have no room to refer to the question of organizing the force 
for active service, but I merely draw attention to the vast waste 
caused by keeping up 100,000 men while we are making no prepara- 
tion to use them in the event of war. Even for home defence over 
100 battalions could not be employed in the field for want of 
transport, and in the event of warfare abroad we limit our expecta- 
tions to reinforcing the Mediterranean garrisons by the chance 
volunteering of a few casual regiments. 

In the militia the country possesses a large, well-disciplined, and 
trustworthy reserve army. For an expenditure of much less than 
£10 per man per annum, we have more than 100,000 men ready to 
do duty at a moment’s notice, of which 30,000 are prepared to at 
once join the regular army. No country can boast of a cheaper 
force, and it only requires a small amount of additional instruction 
to fit it for any duty. 

The changes proposed above are not expensive, and by making 
both officers and non-commissioned officers more competent to in- 
struct their men, would enable the militia to discharge their duty 
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to their Queen and country, not more zealously, but more etti- 
ciently, than they can hope to do now. 

In conclusion, I would point out that war against a first-class 
Power cannot be carried on in these days, any more than in our 
grandfathers’ time, without the aid of compulsory service in some 
shape, and that as the militia by the law of the land can still be 
recruited by the ballot, nothing can affect every able-bodied Briton 
more closely than the strength, the welfare, and the efficiency ot 
our Old Constitutional Force. 

RAGLAN, 
Lieut.-Col. R.M.M.LE. 
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A MONTH or two ago several writers undertook to show us that, 
of other nations, England is not greatly loved—and to prove to 
us wherefore. Perhaps the highest point of humour in this dis- 
cussion was reached when M. Jean Pam attributed this want of 
foreign affection for us to Mr. George Curzon’s having casually 
remarked—somewhere in the City—that France resembled “a 
burglar outside a door, taking advantage of that position to pick 
a lock.” Sentences must be rounded, ’tis the City taste, but 
the provocation seems hardly enough to have placed us beyond 
the boundaries of the beloved; yet Mr. Curzon is apparently of a 
different opinion (and that not unnaturally, perhaps), for he 
solemnly set to work to disclaim his own words; until the cock 
crew—the Gallic cock—in the person of M. de Pressensé. 

All this, however, may pass, since we more lately had a Cabinet 
Minister openly glorying in the “splendid isolation” of England, 
though it might well be doubted whether we are, in fact, so com- 
pletely left to our own resources as Mr. Goschen appears to desire 
or believe. Certainly, Senator Wolcott’s speech would seem to show 
that some of those who would repute themselves for enemies have, 
after all, a disquieting suspicion of kindness about them, and 
that we are better liked than it were wise to be. But, accept- 
ing our “splendid isolation” as a fact, should we regard it as an 
advantage, or, at the least, as a tribute to our character equivalent 
to the classic appellation “ splendide mendaz,” the proud posses- 
sion of Hypermnestra ? 

Assuredly the insular character of Britain would seem to pre- 
scribe to its inhabitants another policy from that appropriate to 
peoples whom only a vineyard—and that Naboth’s, perchance— 
may separate from their alien neighbours. To have a moat about 
one’s house always gave a certain particularity and air of ex- 
clusiveness and independence to the owner; but, though Mariana 
was certainly at some time beloved, the circum vallati generally 
were not therefore the more, but rather the less, popular—for 
security begets superiority—and this last, dislike, as was well 
seen in Abel’s case, and, for more recent times, in Aristides’. 
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Moreover, it can hardly be disguised that an insular position 
affords peculiar opportunities for the pursuit of that annoying 
policy which commends itself to our professional philanthropists 
under the name of “enlightened self-interest ”—such a combi- 
nation of egoism with altruism as consists in the securing of the 
greatest gain to oneself compatible with a not too outrageous, 
and therefore dangerous, disregard of the interests or prejudices 
of others—yet it would appear, from the results, that such a 
politique as this demands a dexterity and lightness of touch 
such as might possibly be looked for in statesmen chosen and 
educated in their art by a Pope or a Pompadour, but hardly to 
be demanded of men raised for a few short years to the head 
of affairs on the suffrage of a numerous, and for the most part 
not well-informed, electorate. If Mr. Chamberlain is not, as a 
diplomatist, altogether on a level with Pozzo di Borgo, this is 
hardly to be accounted for by Corsica’s being even a lesser island, 
with a more select society, than Britain; but rather by the circum- 
stance that the one was selected by Alexander of Russia, while 
the other must satisfy the more exacting, but at the same time 
less cultivated, taste of a sovereign people. M. Berthelot, in 
France, is even more rudimentary—not to say rude—in his 
methods. 

It is, 1 know, a common delusion that Ministers are only allowed 
to please the people by pursuing a foolish policy of change and 
confusion in regard to our nearest, or home, affairs—and that our 
foreign policy is directed on some system as settled and immutable 
as the precession of the equinox. It is, however, somewhat hard 
to reconcile with this theory the campaigns of Marlborough and the 
peace of Utrecht, the sea-fight of Navarino and the war in the 
Crimea—to say nothing of the difficulties in the way of detecting 
a common purpose in the “ bag and baggage policy” of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Treaty of Berlin of Lord Beaconsfield. Still it is 
possible to concede that those matters are, on the whole, the best 
ordered with which the elected of the people concern themselves 
least often; that India has more continuous good government than 
Treland; and that we have never dealt quite so absurdly with 
Turkey as with Trafalgar Square. Yet, for all that, I am afraid 
the only excuse, or pretence to absolute consistency which we 
as a nation can make to a foreigner is the paradoxical Plus ¢a 
change, plus cest la méme chose. 

Unvarying variability is not, however, in itself a sufficient reason 
on which to base a demand for the affection of those whom we 
flout and court by turns. An opinion which Francois 1—whether 
as lover or as ruler matters nothing—thought it worth while to 
scratch with a diamond upon a window-pane in his palace of 
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Fontainebleau. Francois was, however, though a student of the 
heart, merely a French king. Mr. Curzon would say, therefore, 
a burglar—like Francois Villon, his contemporary and fellow-poet 
—and it took an Englishman to write— 


‘* Yet this inconstancy is such, 
As you too shall adore ; 
TI could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not honour more.” 


And this excuse a foreign lady, it is most likely, would not have 
accepted. 

Besides, be this as it may, fickleness is by no means the most 
unpardonable fault of the English in alien eyes. They are more 
to be dreaded as enemies than even as friends. Nor need we 
lament this, reject all consolation, nor go so far as to hold fora 
certainty that it is better to be the friend of another than reckoned 
among his enemies, when we fail to lay hold of the ideal they call 
indifference. And thus Lord Bacon says: “Cosmus, Duke of 
Florence, had a desperate saying against perfidious or neglecting 
friends, as if those wrongs were unpardonable ; you shall read (saith 
he) that we are commanded to forgive our enemies; but you shall 
never read that we are commanded to forgive our friends.” The 
weakest point in this position would seem to be that, though un- 
doubtedly all are ordered to forgive their enemies, yet it by no 
means follows that they do so; and, therefore, it may not be so dis- 
advantageous to have friends as might at first sight appear. It 
may, indeed, well be that to incur enmity is not so much of a 
benefit in itself as a proof that we have deserved friendship, were 
this the reward of virtue. So M. Arséne Houssaye, in one of his 
imaginary conversations, makes Marie Antoinette exclaim to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau: “ Des enemis! n’en a pas qui veut. C’est une 
gloire. Permettez-moi de m’incliner devant vous.” 

Now, should we look round and pick out those countries which 
can hardly be said to have any enemies, I fancy we should find that 
they are mostly liked for being innocuous in those general features 
which most strike a foreigner—as tulips in Holland, goats in Switz- 
erland, and mantillas in Spain. These prominent features, in the case 
of England, are less grateful to a foreign observer, being, in fact, 
our ships of war on every sea, off every coast, a belligerent portion 
of this island floating on the territorial waters of another Power ; 
such is the legal theory, and such the obvious fact. This pre- 
ponderance afloat, if it be real, never can earn for us the liking— 
though it may the good opinion—of others, ’Tis over a century 
since, that the pastellist La Tour—who had lived for a time in 
England and returned to France a better, patriot than they 
who had never crossed the Channel—said to Louis XV., “Sire i 

17* 
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faut observer que nous n'avons pas de marine.” “Et celles de 
Vernet, Monsieur, Lu Tour !” replied the King to the painter. 

Moreover, in recent times, we have seen the Colonies forward 
to claim the proud right to share in the dangers of England, 
giving evidence of an Imperial spirit which, gratifying as it must 
be to us here at home, is in the same degree disagreeable to those 
who may chance for the moment to act in hostility to this country. 
In truth, the foreigner is not permitted to forget, except in times 
of absolute stagnation, that England is no longer a small island, but 
is really that and a continent or two besides, and these populated 
by men less inclined apparently to part with the memories of a 

« conquering race than we, amongst whom grew up that Manchester 
.school which never added a foot to our territory and now, happily, 
.is little more than a melancholy memory. Yet even successful 

- Cobdenism is not sufficient to ensure affection; and people who 
have forgiven us Agincourt may still hate us for sweetening our 
tea with sugar which the French townsman pays the peasant to 
supply to us at less than cost price. That we flourish in spite of a 
political economy which every other nation condemns, assuredly 
creates in others something of that terror which every creature of 
supernatural habits always inspires. It is impossible to have no 
apprehensions in presence of those of whom it is complained that 
they “don’t know when they are beaten,” especially when they grow 
fat on a diet on which they should long since have starved 
to death. If no one were a bit afraid of England, Mr. Curzon’s 
remark would assuredly not have hurt M. Jean Pam. 

Is it, then, to be regretted if we are less loved than feared ’ 
The glorifiers of “ our splendid isolation,” apparently, think not: 
and there is authority on their side, and that of the highest, 
Niccold Machiavelli: who writes thus concerning the matter as 
it presented itself in his time to a ruling prince who might 
have to choose, as England now: “S'egli @ meglio essere amato 
che temuto, o temuto che amato?* Rispondesi, che si vorrebhe 
essere Cuno e Valtro; ma perch? gli @ difficile che gli stiano 
insieme, @ molto pit sicwro Lesser temuto che amato, quando s’abbi 
a mancare dellun de’ duoi.” F 

It had been far better for us, we may be pardoned for believing, 
had Mr. Gladstone possessed some of this wisdom at the time he 


* The comment written by Napoleon I. on the difficulty above propounded was 
simply ‘* Ce n'est pas une question pour moi.” 

t As the Tuscan tongue ix not familiar to everyone, I translate the above 
quotation, thus: ‘*‘ Whether is it better to be loved than feared, or feared than 
loved? It is answered that one should be both the one and the other ; but, since 
it is difficult that the two go together, it is much safer to be feared than to be 
loved, when one must fail to be either the one or the other.” 
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omitted to thrash the Boers before counting on their gratitude for 
the Transvaal Convention; for a country like ours, seeking amidst 
the vicissitudes of public affairs some one secure established basis 
for its policy, it were surely well to rely chiefly on that human 
sentiment which appears the most permanent. Let us listen to 
the Florentine Secretary once more. Machiavelli proceeds: * “ 4 gli 
uomini hanno men rispetto Voffendere uno che si facci amare che 
uno che si facci temere ; perché Vamore é tenuto da un vinculo 
Vobbligo, u quale per esser gli uomini tristi, da ogni occasione di 
propria utilita 2 rotto; ma iw timore é tenuto da una paura di 
pena, che non abbandona mai. Deve, nondimeno, il principe 
farsi temere in modo, che se non acquista amore, e fugga Vodio ; 
perch® pwd molto bene stare vnrsieme esser temuto e non odiato.” 

We may be content, I fancy, not to be loved beyond our borders 
if we can contrive not to be hated neither—content to cultivate 
regard in that frigid form men name respect—the only inter- 
national form of affection worth having—nay, for that matter, to 
be had. 


CHARLES DARLING. 


* < And men dread less to offend him who makes himself loved, than one whom 
they fear ; for love is held by the bond of obligation only—and this, by reason of 
men’s perversity, is broken on every prompting of self interest ; but fear is kept 
whole by the apprehension of punishment, which never leaves them. Neverthe- 
less, the ruler should so make himself to be feared that, if at the same time he do 
not gain affection, he may avoid simple hatred ; for to be dreaded yet not hated 
may well go together.” 


THE FORCES OF TEMPERANCE. 


THE ostensible agencies by which temperance has been directly 
promoted in this country are the organized societies and the 
Liquor Laws, the one acting by voluntary, the other by compulsory 
means. Many appear to think them the only agencies. Thus 
people speak of the “temperance movement” and “temperance 
progress ” as synonymous with the operations of the societies, and 
consider a “reform of the liquor laws” the one thing needful to 
make everybody sober. It is worth while, therefore, to enquire how 
far and in what way the societies and the law have been instru- 
mental in effecting that improvement which I have already shown 
to have taken place during the last fifty or sixty years. But before 
proceeding further, I beg to enter a mild protest against being dis- 
missed as an “ optimist,” as some who have done me the honour to 
notice my previous articles have termed me. The word optimism, 
I take it, refers to a state of mind and indicates a disposition to 
make “the best” of things, whatever the facts may be. An envi- 
able state of mind, but not mine. I desire to make neither the 
best nor the worst, nor, indeed, to “ make” anything at all, but just 
to represent the facts as they are, and to draw such conclusions 
as to my limited intelligence they seem to warrant. If anyone 
thinks the facts are not as represented, or do not warrant the con- 
clusions drawn, by all means let him say so and prove it, but to 
label me out of the way as an optimist is a poor sort of comment. 
I have no interest in showing that drunkenness has diminished, or 
that the liquor traffic is pretty well conducted on the whole; it 
would serve me better as a writer to maintain the contrary, for the 
public loves “ horrible revelations” beyond all other kinds of infor- 
mation. Study and observation alone have led me to the more 
favourable view, and with respect to the future I am less sanguine 
than my critics. The real optimists are they who believe that 
they can alter human nature by astroke of the pen, and that some 
device of their own will accomplish in a year or two that which all 
the efforts of all the saints and sages have failed to achieve in a 
score of centuries. 


Temperance Societies.—So long as drunkenness has existed there 
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have been men who have denounced and combated it—priests, law- 
givers, sages, and physicians—and in a sense, therefore, the “temper- 
ance movement ” is as old as the evil itself; but the institution of 
organized societies for the promotion of sobriety belongs to the 
present century. Their history in this country falls into three 
periods. The first covered about fifteen years, from 1829 to 1844, 
and was marked by great activity and success; the second, of about 
equal length, from 1844 to 1860, was a period of reaction, decline, 
and failure; the third, which has lasted until now, brought a 
revival of interest and activity, but on somewhat different lines. 
It will suffice for the present purpose to run briefly through the 
three periods and point out their main features. 

At its outset the movement was mainly or wholly religious in 
character, at least religion was its animating principle According 
to Dr. Dawson Burns, whose Temperance History—a sort of 
annual record of the doings of the societies—is the chief authority 
on the subject, we originally borrowed the idea from America, 
where isolated attempts at organization were carried on here 
and there during the first quarter of the century, and eventually 
took definite shape in the American Temperance Society, founded 
in 1826 by ministers of religion. They were imitated by the Rev- 
Dr. Edgar, of Belfast, who, together with other Presbyterian clergy- 
men, established in 1829 the “ Ulster Temperance Society,” the first 
central body of the kind in these islands, although for some years 
small semi-private associations had been formed in different places 
in Ireland, of which the earliest is said to have been aclub started 
by a working-man at Skibbereen, near Cork. After the foundation 
of the “Ulster Temperance Society” the movement developed 
very rapidly. By the end of the year there were twenty-five 
societies in Ireland, with 800 members, and at least one in Scot- 
land, on the Clyde. In 1830 the campaign advanced to several 
towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire, with Bradford at their head. 
London followed, and the Temperance Societies’ Record, a paper 
published in Scotland, stated in its report for the year that they 
had then 127 societies, with 23,000 members and 60,000 associated 
abstainers. These figures, surprising as they are for a movement 
so young, were said to be doubled in the following year, and though 
estimates of the kind must always be accepted with caution, it is 
quite clear that the cause did make extraordinarily rapid progress 
in those early days. From about 1831 England appears to have 
taken the lead, and soon outstripped her earlier competitors in the 
field. In that year an important central body was formed in 
London under the title of “ The British and Foreign Temperance 
Society,” with Bishop Blomfield for president, and various other 
bishops and dignitaries as vice-presidents. On her accession to the 
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throne in 1837, the Queen gave additional prestige to this society, 
and a new impetus to the cause it represented, by becoming its 
patron. The number of abstainers in the United Kingdom at that 
time was estimated to be about 170,000, of whom 150,000 were cre- 
dited to England and Wales, while Ireland, the original parent of 
the movement, only contributed 5,000; but the day of Father 
Matthew was still to come. Meantime a little rift had already ap- 
peared within the lute, which was destined to turn the harmony 
into discord, and eventually to discredit the temperance societies 
to an extent which very few of their adherents appear to realize 
down to the present day. The pledge originally required of members 
only committed them to abstinence from distilled liquors, which 
were rightly thought to be the great means of demoralization. Fer- 
mented liquors—beer, wine, cider, and so on—were permitted as 
comparatively harmless. In other words, temperance was really 
the object aimed at, and moderate drinking was not made into a 
sin. But about 1832 the spirit of fanaticism began to appear in 
that home of fanatics the north of England, and demanded the in- 
clusion of all alcoholic drinks in the ban. Total abstinence, so inau- 
gurated, soon spread with an outburst of spasmodic enthusiasm, 
and was not a little helped by the catch-word “teetotal,” which is 
merely an intensive form of “ total” colloquially used in the north. 
The British and Foreign Temperance Society, however, declined to. 
fall in with the extremists, whereupon a quarrel ensued, and led to: 
a partial break-up of the society, some members of which formed 
a new and rival organization on teetotal principles. About this 
time Father Matthew was entering upon his great crusade in Ire- 
land, and under his sensational influence the total abstinence 
movement for a time carried all before it. 

The accounts of Father Matthew’s mission from 1838 to 1842 
read like a fable. He made teetotalers as the great Powers make 
soldiers, by the million, only much faster; and if there had been any 
staying-power in the business, the liquor question would have been 
settled out of hand. Wherever he went a veritable fury of sacri- 
fice appears to have seized the people of Ireland, though the 
estimated number of converts must be discounted by the equal 
fury of exaggeration which seized the chroniclers of his progress. 
Thus in 1839 he is said to have administered 30,000 pledges in one 
day at Clonmel, and from 100,000 to 150,000 in two days at 
Limerick. Unless pledges were taken by acclamation it would 
be physically impossible to administer one-quarter the number 
stated. In 1840 he is said to have added 748,000 to the ranks, or 
an average of over 2,000 per diem for every day in the year, and 
by 1841 the number of total abstainers in Ireland was reckoned at 
4,647,000, or considerably more than the entire adult population. 
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Anyone may believe it who likes; but whatever the exact truth 
may be, it is certain that this homely village priest did for a time 
meet with a success beside which the united efforts of all the other 
advocates of temperance, before and after him, fade into insignifi- 
cance. In three years he actually reduced the consumption of 
spirits in Ireland from 10,815,000 gallons to 5,290,000 gallons, and 
practically abolished drunkenness. An elderly lady described to 
me the other day how she travelled through Ireland about that time 
without seeing a single drunken man, and how striking was the 
contrast between the perfect sobriety of Cork and the rolling 
intoxication of Bristol, which met her eyes on landing. 

Father Matthew’s statue stands to-day in Patrick Street, but his 
face is happily turned towards the bridge, so that he cannot see the 
numerous liquor-shops which now adorn that noble thoroughfare. 
His mission was a flash in the pan, a sudden outburst of Celtic 
zeal, which burnt too fiercely to last, and already the reaction set 
in when his back was turned in 1843. That year he came to Eng- 
land and made a considerable impression—a greater impression 
than anyone else has ever done in the same cause—but nothing 
like his triumphal progress in Ireland. The people everywhere 
were growing tired of the violent teetotal propaganda, which had 
in turn killed the more moderate and promising policy of the early 
thirties. The whole cause declined and languished. At the 
beginning of 1849 it could no longer support even a weekly journal, 
which had not failed for the previous twelve years, and in 1850 
the British and Foreign Temperance Society perished of inani- 
tion on the resignation of Bishop Blomfield, while the National 
Temperance Society (the chief teetotal body) found its “sphere 
of operations greatly restricted from diminished subscriptions,” 
and had presently to be reorganized under another name. Then 
other organizations came to grief one after another and dissolved. 
From America came the same dismal tale. “The cause in this 
country,” wrote Mr. J. B. Gough, in 1857, “is in a depressed state. 
The Maine law is a dead letter everywhere. More liquor is sold 
than I ever knew before in Massachusetts, and in other States it is 
about as bad” (Dawson Burns). In spite of this discouraging 
account of the Maine prohibition law, only passed in 1851, from 
the pen of a zealous advocate of the cause, the United Kingdom 
Alliance, which had been formed in Manchester in 1853 for the 
purpose of getting a similar law passed in England, pursued its 
way with that enviable indifference to awkward facts which has 
characterized it up to the present day, and it was rewarded before 
long by a distinct revival of interest in the temperance cause. 

This, the third, period in the history of the societies began about 
1860. It was marked by the introduction of several new elements. 
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The religious motive, which was the mainspring of the original 
movement, as I have already said, still played a prominent part, 
and that has since become more important again through the 
strong lead taken by the Church of England Temperance Society ; 
but it was accompanied, and at first over-shadowed, by other 
interests, all borrowed from America. Besides the political element 
represented by the United Kingdom Alliance, there were the 
Benefit Societies—the Sons of Temperance, Rechabites,* and Sons 
of the Phoenix—appealing especially to the class of artizans and 
small tradesmen, and somewhat later the Order of Good Templars 
introduced from the United States in 1868. This appears to be a 
sort of masonic brotherhood, which aims generally at furthering 
the cause of temperance by investing it with the mysterious 
attractions of a secret society. They all throve more or less on the 
revival of the sixties, and there were other signs of renewed 
activity, such as the foundation of a Police Temperance Society, a 
Working Men’s Teetotal League, and so forth. The Church of 
England Society was formed in 1862, and was followed a few years 
later by a movement among the Roman Catholics under the 
influence of Cardinal Manning. In short, the interest became 
pretty general, and not a little of it must be ascribed to the great 
popular success of Mrs. Henry Wood’s prize story, Danesbury 
House, published in 1860. I have not read this cleverly-written 
tale since boyhood, but if I remember rightly, Mrs. Henry Wood 
made all her characters succeed or fail in life precisely in pro- 
portion to their indulgence in alcoholic liquors, and rather pointed 
the teetotal moral that anyone who takes a single glass of wine or 
beer has already placed himself in the grasp of an inexorable 
power, and can only be saved from destruction by a tremendous 
struggle. At any rate, uncompromising teetotalism held the field 
at that time, with the assistance of the various interests enumerated, 
and uncompromising teetotalism has remained the battle-cry of 
the societies, with one notable exception, ever since. The history 
of most of them for the last twenty years, so far as it can be made 
out from the scanty materials available, has been uneventful. If 
they have never sunk to the point of collapse reached in the fifties, 
neither have they risen to anything like the numerical and moral 
success of Father Matthew’s time. There have been unseemly 
quarrels in the ranks here and there, secessions and so forth, and 
some societies have undergone curious fluctuations. For instance, 
the Good Templars, who numbered over 200,000 members in 


* The order of Rechabites was founded in 1835, but did not become important 
until the later period. It is now a very large and flourishing Society with nearly 
100,000 adult members (over 15 years of age) in the United Kingdom. The Sons 
of Temperance number 32,000 ‘‘ adult ” members. 
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England and Wales in 1873, appear to have sunk to 97,000 in 
1879. Ihave endeavoured to obtain the data for something like 
an estimate of the total temperance roll-call at the present time, 
but without success. Accurate information is only forthcoming 
about a few of the organizations; all the rest is the wildest guess- 
work. The following figures have been kindly furnished me by 
the Secretary of the Church of England Temperance Society, which 
I take to be by far the largest and most flourishing body :— 


General or Temperance Section ...— ... a 53,393 
Total Abstaining 171,637 
Juvenile 384,289 


Total am one 609,319 


‘The great preponderance of the juvenile section, which will strike 
the reader, holds good, and in a higher degree, of the temperance 
army generally. Its numerical strength is made up of children 
who constitute four-fifths of the whole, according to Mr. Malins. 
This explains the discrepancy between its real electoral insignifi- 
cance, as proved at the last General Election, and the prodigious 
extent of membership claimed by its advocates. All the societies, 
including the Friendly and other Orders, appear to have large 
juvenile sections, and then there are the Bands of Hope, which 
run nominally into millions. But bearing this in mind, one must 
still believe that even so the numbers are enormously exaggerated. 
According to Mr. Malins, one person in eight out of the whole 
population is a teetotaler; other authorities, I understand, claim 
seven and a half million adherents to the cause, making the 
proportion about one in five. How does this agree with ordinary 
experience ? For my own part, out of the many hundred men, 
women, and children I know in all classes of life, there is only one 
solitary teetotaler, or perhaps two. Where are the vast hordes of 
abstainers to be found? In what class of life? Certainly not among 
the poor, else what would become of the public-house? and just 
as certainly not among the upper and middle classes. I beg to 
suggest that a Parliamentary return on the subject would be useful 
in showing us where we are, and where the societies are, for at 
present nobody knows. In making these remarks I would by 
no means be understood to imply a sneer at the societies. Their 
development of the juvenile work is wholly in accord with their 
original aim, which was rather to prevent than to rescue from vice. 
From the teetotal point of view, which regards taking a glass of liquor 
as putting one’s foot over the edge of a precipice, nothing can be more 
efficacious than the policy of keeping the young at a safe distance. 
On the other hand, those who disbelieve in the precipice theory and 
think self-control the manlier and more moral aim, will consider 
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organized juvenile abstinence as at best a doubtful gain. They 
will see in it merely a movement for making little prigs of the 
children of respectable parents, who are either in no real danger 
as it is of ever becoming drunkards, or, in so far as they are in 
danger, will not be prevented from succumbing, when they gain 
their liberty, by shackles artificially imposed in childhood. The 
question of juveniles is thus a matter of opinion ; the gain may be 
denied or affirmed, but it cannot be proved either way. Putting 
them aside, therefore, and coming to the comparatively limited 
operations of the societies among adults, I cannot find any evidence 
that their direct influence on the habits of the people has been at 
all important, with the exception of two or three special classes. 
Father Matthew no doubt produced a great and tangible effect, 
which was not altogether so transient as it appeared, and the gene- 
ral fall of the drink barometer during the height of the first tem- 
p2rance period was no mere coincidence, though other causes, such 
as bad times, co-operated with the movement. But during the 
last thirty years the failure of the teetotal propaganda to capture 
any large section of the population is sufficiently proved by 
the statistics of consumption. The people have drunk more or 
less, according to the state of their pockets at different times, 
but the net result has been to leave the general level of con- 
sumption almost unchanged. What has happened is, that many 
of the grossest abuses of the traffic have been diminished or 
removed, and that there is more moderate and less excessive 
drinking than there was. If this had been the object of the 
societies they could claim a large share of the credit; but they 
chose to go upon total abstinence, and that has clearly failed in 
its immediate effects. In truth, they hardly touch the mass of the 
people at all. They are composed, for the most part, of earnest 
persons, belonging to the middle and lower-middle classes, 
eminently respectable, and never in any danger whatever of falling 
victims to drunkenness. They are animated—to use Dr. Dawson 
Burns’s words—“ by a desire not so much to benefit themselves as 
to do good to others”; and all honour to them for it. But the 
others refuse to listen to any appreciable extent, and the chief 
reason is that they resent the whole principle of total abstinence 
as a needless interference with one of the good things of life and 
an insult to their self-respect. The very name “ temperance ” has 
become a bye-word among educated and uneducated alike by 
being usurped to cover a bigoted and self-righteous propaganda, 
from which everything temperate is eliminated. The Church of 
England Society stands out as having recognized this fact, which 
is known to everyone save teetotalers ; and its great and growing 
influence must be attributed in a large measure to its moderate 
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attitude. It is one of the youngest of the societies, having been 
formed on its present basis in 1873, but it is already the largest, 
I believe, and by far the most influential. When its really tem- 
perate character is better understood, and it has shaken itself free 
from the damaging associations unfortunately connected in the 
mind of the public with the name “ Temperance Society,” a great 
extension of its activity may be confidently expected. True tem- 
perance should be, and, indeed, already is, a national cause; total 
abstinence neither is, nor seems likely to be. 

Liquor Legislation.—Those who are accustomed to hear the 
liquor question spoken of as a thing terribly neglected by the 
Legislature may be surprised to learn that during the first fifty 
years of the present reign at least twenty-five Acts of Parliament 
were passed for dealing with some aspect or other of the traffic. 
{s there any other question which can show an average record of 
one Act every two years? Considering also the number of Select 
Committees of both Houses that have sat upon it, Parliament 
cannot be fairly accused of neglect. But, it is said, the legislation 
has been a failure. That depends on what was expected of it; 
and if its promoters did expect too much, those who are most 
anxious for fresh measures are hardly in a position to bring that 
charge against them, to judge from their own utterances. The 
Liquor Laws did not abolish drunkenness, and if they were expected 
to do so, they were so far a failure; but some of them did a great 
deal more good than is generally supposed, and contributed most 
materially to the improvement I have previously described. I 
will enumerate, in chronological order, the most important Acts 
bearing on the present question, with special reference to those 
which have been attended with beneficial results. 

1834. An Act designed to check the unfortunate results which 
had attended the Duke of Wellington’s Beer Act of 1830. That 
measure had practically thrown the beer trade open to anybody 
who chose to start a pot-house. The object was to encourage the 
consumption of beer and cider in the hope of diminishing spirit- 
drinking ; but the immediate result was to multiply the number 
of disorderly little beer-shops without in the least depressing the 
spirit traffic. The Act of 1834 made a magistrate’s certificate 
compulsory before a licence could be obtained, and did something 
to check the growth of the evil. The point is interesting for the 
light it throws on free trade in liquor, which some people advocate 
to-day. 

1838. An Act for closing public-houses in London from mid- 
night on Saturday until 12 o’ clock on Sunday morning. Those 
who have read my previousarticle on “The Decline of Drunkenness,” 
will perhaps remember the evidence quoted from the House of 
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Commons Enquiry of 1834 on the abominable scenes which used 
to take place on Sunday morning. Saturday night and Sunday 
morning were the occasions of more drunkenness than the rest 
of the week put together; and this Act worked wonders. The 
metropolitan “ drunks” fell gradually from 21,237 in 1838 to 8,321 
in 1844, That remarkable improvement was not all due to the law, 
because the Temperance Crusade attained its zenith in the very 
same period and great distress prevailed simultaneously, but the 
beneficial effects of the measure on public order were conclusively 
established before the House of Commons Committee of 1854 
by the unanimous testimony of a crowd of witnesses, including 
publicans, police, working-men, and temperance agents. The case 
seems to me most instructive, and a valuable proof of the efficacy 
of a reasonable restriction of hours. 

1840. The Beer-house Act was further amended in the direction 
of greater stringency. Licenses were only to be granted to the 
real resident occupier of premises under a property qualification 
and other conditions. The object was to ween out the speculative 
and poverty-stricken pot-houses, which have always been, and still 
are, the cause of the worst abuses. 

1845. A Gaming Act, almost inoperative, as shown before the 
Enquiry of 1854, because the police had no power of entry. 

1854-55. Hours of Sunday-closing fixed generally. <A useful 
measure. The consumption of spirits fell by four million gallons. 

1860. Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated Wine and Refreshment 
Houses Act, authorizing “grocers’ licenses,” which are not 
grocers’ licenses at all. According to the Act, every person keeping 
a shop is entitled to take out a license to retail wine for off con- 
sumption. Further, licenses were required for all refreshment 
houses, and eating-house keepers were entitled to take out wine 
licenses for consumption on the premises. All these provisions 
have been heartily abused, but for my part I believe it to be a good 
Act, which has operated as a great convenience to the lower-middle 
classes, and if it has not diminished drunkenness, has certainly not 
increased it. That, however, is only a pious opinion ; but the con- 
trary view isno more. The real crime of the measure is that it 
encourages moderate drinking, as it was intended to do. Poor Mr. 
Gladstone was never sound on that point. 

1861. A further plunge into crime in the shape of an Act per- 
mitting the retail sale of spirits by the bottle for off consumption, 
and also the sale of very small beer (at not more than 14d. the 
quart) in any house or shop under a five-shilling license. These 
measures are more doubtful, especially the latter, which seems need- 
less and foolish. 


1862. More amendments, and repeal of George the Second’s 
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Tippling Act, which forbade the recovery of small ale-house 
debts. 

1864. A Closing Act, forbidding public-houses to be opened again 
after the legal hour until 4 am. This was a useful Act, and 
necessary to prevent evasion of the law. It was amended in the 
following year by provisions for suspending the regulation in 
special cases. 

1869. Wine and Beer-house Act—an important licensing 
measure. The principal provisions were: (1). Retail licenses not 
to be granted without a certificate given annually by justices ; (2) 
Certificate might be refused on account of (a) failure of applicant 
to produce satisfactory evidence of good character, (b) house in ques- 
tion being disorderly, (c) previous forfeiture, (d) applicant or his 
house not being duly qualified by law. These measures had a most 
beneficial effect, which was further enhanced by the legislation of 
1872 and 1874. They may therefore be taken together. 

1872. Licensing Act—the most important measure of the 
century. It contained ninety clauses, of which the most pertinent 
may be summarized as dealing with the following points :— 

(1). Prohibition of sale of intoxicating liquors without license— 
penalty for first offence a fine of £50 or one month’s imprisonment ; 
for second offence £100 or three months, with forfeiture of license 
and disqualification for five years; for third offence £100 or six 
months and unlimited disqualification. 

(2). Prohibition of sale of spirits to persons under sixteen years 
of age—penalty 20s. for first and 40s. for second offence. 

(3). Penalty for being found drunk in any highway or other 
public place or on any licensed premises up to 10s. for first offence, 
20s. for second, and 40s. for third. Penalty for riotous or disorderly 
behaviour while drunk, up to 40s. 

(4). Penalty for permitting drunkenness or violence on premises 
or for selling liquor to a drunken person, £10 for first offence, and 
£20 for the second, with compulsory endorsement of license 
(altered in 1874 to optional endorsement). 

(5). Penalty for harbouring constables and for permitting them 
to drink or supplying them with drink, £10 and £20. 

(6). Penalty for permitting gaming, £10 and £20. 

(7). Power given to publicans to exclude anyone who is drunken, 
violent, quarrelsome, or disorderly. 

(8). Forfeiture of license on repeated conviction: on the third 
offence recorded disqualification of the man and the house. 

1874. Licensing Act, of which the chief provisions related to the 
power of the police to enter licensed premises, the fixing of hours 
of closing as at present, the exemption of bond fide travellers, the 
mitigation of some of the 1872 regulations, and adulteration. 
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These Acts were markedly successful. The Report of the House 
of Lords’ Select Cominittee of 1876 stated that “ recent legislation 
has had a beneficial effect throughout the country by producing 
good order in the streets, by abolishing the class of beer-houses, and 
by improving the character of licensed houses generally.” Further, 
“the process of weeding out the most disorderly beer-houses has 
taken effect throughout the country.” A large number of witnesses 
from various places gave evidence of the beneficial effects of legisla- 
tion. Father Nugent—*“It has worked wonders in Liverpool. I 
may date the improvement of the streets from that Act of 1872.” 
Colonel Palin, Head Constable of Manchester—‘ It is now a quiet 
place, the Acts have had a wonderful effect in improving the state 
of the streets.” Sir J. Mantell, of Salford—* The public-houses are 
well-conducted on the whole and much improved by recent legisla- 
tion.” Similar evidence was given with respect to London, 
Sheffield, Bristol, Birmingham, Newcastle, Cardiff, and Preston. 
“This improvement,” says the Report, “is attributed mainly to the 
new closing regulations, but it is also due to the abolition of a 
large number of the worst class of beer-houses under the Act of 
1869, and to the improved character of licensed houses generally.” 

The numerous Acts which have been passed since 1874 relate 
chiefly to minor points, but a few must be mentioned. 

1881. Welsh Sunday Closing Act—an important experiment in 
legislation, which deserves careful study, as showing how far restric- 
tion can be safely carried. In the smaller places it appears to have 
been successful, but in Cardiff it has been conclusively proved to 
have done more harm than good by forcing illicit trade in the 
shape of clubs and shebeens. The women of the working-classes 
complain bitterly of it:—“ The men used to come home at ten 
o'clock, now they come at three or four in the morning.” 

1883. An Act prohibiting the payment of workmen in public- 
houses—a useful measure, far too long delayed. 

1885. An Act defining beer for Inland Revenue purposes as “any 
liquor which is made or sold as a description of beer, or as a substi- 
tute for beer, containing more than 2 per cent. of alcohol.” Beer 
may be made of almost anything under the Acts. But the analyses 
under the Local Government Board show that deleterious substi- 
tutes are not used, and that the only serious adulteration is by 
water with sugar, and possibly salt, but the latter is doubtful. 

1886. An Act prohibiting the sale of liquor to persons under 
thirteen for consumption on the premises. This was a most salu- 

tary measure, which would bear extension. 

The reader who has waded through the foregoing list will admit, I 
think, that the Legislature has neither shirked the liquor question 
nor wholly failed in dealing with it, in spite of numerous blunders. 
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Of the two agencies I have been discussing, the law seems to have 
more tangible results to its credit than the societies. But in truth 
it is only a superficial view which would regard these two things as 
representing the forces of temperance. Many far wider and deeper 
influences have been at work during the period under discussion. 
Great changes have passed over the country; changes religious, 
political, social, economical, intellectual, and scientific ; and not one 
but has in some degree touched the liquor question. The activity 
of the Churches, and particularly the regeneration of the Church 
of England, has done much to raise the standard of morality. The 
possession of political power has quickened the sense of responsi- 
bility in the people, and taught them more self-respect. Con- 
versely, the social and industrial upheaval has forced employers 
of labour, landowners, and the upper classes generally to recognize, 
as they never did before, their duty to those around them and 
dependent on them. The physical conditions of life have been im- 
proved among the working-classes by the entirely new science of 
hygiene and by the cheapening of food. Their mental condition has 
been equally affected by facilities for locomotion, by education, and 
the development of the Press and other cheap literature. In this con- 
nection, the testimony of a working-man, given so far back as 1854, 
is worth quoting. He had spoken emphatically of the diminution of 
drunkenness in his own class, and was asked to what he attributed 
it. “There are a great many books published,” he said, “ periodi- 
cals and that like, which helps to open their understanding, and 
they get to know better. They have other pursuits, and they enjoy 
themselves more at home. Very many take in some little periodical 
or other.” 

And there is something more than all these things, something 
which is partly formed by them, but is yet distinct, which partly 
acts through them, and at the same time more directly. I mean 
what we call public opinion. It is an impalpable sort of thing, but 
very real, and by far the most powerful of all forces in a free country. 
The enactment, and still more, the administration of the law depend 
upon it. The societies depend upon it. As Dr. Dawson Burns 
says, “ Temperance reform has succeeded as far as the willingness 
of society to adopt it has permitted it to succeed. How much 
farther could it succeed? . . . Temperance history is a record 
of success so far as men have been ready to co-operate in that 
reform.” Now public opinion is the outcome of many influences, 
and that is true in this particular question no less than in others. 
There are the general influences mentioned above, and certain 
special ones, including the temperance societies themselves. Their 
indirect effects in helping to form public opinion have been most 


important. That has, in fact, been their real work far more than the 
VOL. XXVII. 18 
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enrolment of members and the administration of individual 
pledges. As the Bishop of Rochester said the other day at the 
diocesan meeting of the C.E.T.S., their task is to “educate public 
opinion.” It is, and always has been. They have pushed the ques- 
tion to the front, and insisted on attention being given to it. They 
have stimulated the public conscience. And possibly the extremists, 
by their very violence, have done this most effectively up to a certain 
point. The world is made up of all sorts, and in the day of stagna- 
tion a handful of fanatics may do good service by stimulating 
that progress which is the only alternative to decay. If they had 
their way altogether they would do a great deal of harm. But as 
there is not the remotest chance of that, let us cheerfully credit 
them with a fair measure of good. Eventually they come to grief 
by running obstinately up against the immovable wall of solid 
facts, and less excitable people may therefore watch their course 
with more sympathy than anger. 

Much as the Temperance Organizations have done, however, to 
keep us all alive to the evils of intemperance, there has been 
another influence, I think, working more quietly and surely, but 
with more practical effect. Drinking is essentially a matter of 
social usage ; the majority of people drink much or little according 
to the custom of the society in which they live. And in matters 
of social usage every class is apt to be strongly influenced by the 
class above, into which it is for ever aspiring to climb. Democratic 
as we may affect to be, the lower orders persistently imitate the 
higher so far as they know how; indeed, the more democratic they 
are, the more they imitate, to show their equality. Now, it is the 
fact that up to the early part of this century social custom not 
only permitted but encouraged drunkenness among the upper 
classes, who regularly and publicly set the example to the lower; 
and that a complete revolution has since taken place in this 
respect. It began before the “temperance movement,” and went 
on steadily, independent of that propaganda, and apparently un- 
influenced by it. It has been a gradual change in the standard of 
conduct, in favour of sobriety as part of the behaviour expected 
of a gentleman. Total abstinence had nothing to do with it; there 
was no question of abstaining; but drunkenness has come to be 
regarded as discreditable and offensive, as “bad form” in short, 
instead of being quite the right and proper thing. It is idle to 
say that the lower classes are unaware of the fact, or uninfluenced 
by it. What do servants think of a drunken master? What 
does the public think of a drunken clergyman or Member of 
Parliament, let alone a Cabinet Minister or a judge? They 
think him a disgrace, however drunk they may get themselves, 
because a man in his position is expected to conform to a 
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higher standard. And in proportion as they respect themselves, 
the lower classes are moved insensibly to make that standard 
their own. The influence is gradually permeating their ranks, 
and traces of it can be found very low down in the scale by those 
who care to look. The reader may not agree with me in attaching 
so much weight to this social factor, but no one can deny its 
existence, and I can call one unimpeachable witness to the im- 
portance of a social lead from the upper classes in regard to 
temperance. Dr. Dawson Burns, speaking of the decline of the 
movement in Ireland, remarks that “the causes are not far to seek. 
As early as 1841, almost at the culmination of the popular move- 
ment, it was noticed with regret and apprehension that the upper 
and upper-middle classes, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
had not joined the reform, and it was predicted that. should this 
continue the want of moral support from such quarters would 
enfeeble and imperil the whole reform. The prediction was 
lamentably fulfilled.” In other words, a social movement, if it is 
to last, must begin from the top, which is just my point. There- 
fore, I regard the example of society as a most important factor 
in bringing about that organic change in tone which marks the 
last fifty or sixty years. And though the improvement in 
manners began quite early in the century, the chief credit for 
maintaining and developing it belongs to the steady influence of 
the Court of Queen Victoria. This is one of the many ways in 
which Her Majesty’s wise and high-minded rule has worked 
quietly and unostentatiously for the benetit of her people. 

A word in conclusion about the future. Most of the “ Forces of 
Temperance” discussed above will continue to work naturally and 
surely ; but a good deal may be done actively to help on the im- 
provement. The organizations have their work before them in 
pegging away at the further education of public opinion, and the 
more reasonable their tone, the greater will be the attention paid to 
them. Similarly with the Legislature. There is plenty of en- 
couragement in the past for moderate and well-considered legis- 
lation, and as public opinion changes, measures of that kind may 
be brought forward with good prospects of success. The programme 
put forward by the recent conference of religious bodies shows a 
very promising spirit of moderation. They ask for more stringent 
administration of the present law, further restriction of hours and 
of the sale of liquor to young persons, the registration of clubs, and 
more efiective treatment of habitual drunkards. With the ex- 
ception of the last point, which is far more difficult to deal with 
than is generally supposed, all these proposals are good and, I 
believe, feasible. The larger questions of licensing reform they 
would refer to a Parliamentary Enquiry. Perhaps a Royal 

18* 
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Commission might be better, and before this appears one will 
probably have been appointed. For my part, I see no reason why 
such an enquiry should not lead to substantial results, provided 
the Commissioners go the right way to work. Something may 
unquestionably be done for temperance by legislation, but the 
essential condition of success is a true knowledge of the facts. A 
mere ding-dong of ex parte statements, dictated on the one side 
by prejudice and on the other by self-interest, will avail nothing, 
and will only result in the whole subject being hung up indefi- 
nitely. The liquor question has too long been the playground of 
theories, views, opinions, assertions, assumptions, and aspirations— 
of everything save a real study of the facts. The right treatment 
of disease requires before all things an accurate diagnosis of the 
conditions, made with an open mind. A Commission honestly 
bent on the truth cannot fail to be fruitful; one preoccupied with 
foregone and contradictory conclusions is doomed to sterility. 


ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


Nore.—Mr. Whyte, the Secretary of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, has recently argued, on the strength of an enquiry carried 


out by the British Medical Association, that the upper and middle 
classes are more drunken than the lower. Such a contention 
hardly needs an answer. In the first place, the number of cases 
included in the enquiry was far too small to allow any general 
conclusion of the kind to be drawn; and in the second the 
number of deaths directly caused by alcohol bears no necessary 
relation to the general volume of intemperance. It all depends 
on the kind of liquor used. But does Mr. Whyte seriously mean 
to contend that the classes which frequent the public-house are 
more sober than those which eschew it? If, on the other hand, 
he only means to show that drunkards are to be found in the 
upper as well as in the lower classes, he is forcing an open door. 


A. 8. 


THE BRITISH CASE AGAINST VENEZUELA.* 


THE publication of the Blue Books upon the Boundary dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela enables those who have the 
necessary leisure and inclination to peruse them, to form a full and 
instructed opinion upon the strength of the British case. The cir- 
culation of Blue Books is, however, limited. Lord Rosebery has cast 
some ridicule upon this form of literature, and it rests under the 
severe ban of the most voracious general reader; it does not 
cumber the groaning tables of our Free Libraries, and is unsought 
by Mudie’s clientéle. Believing that the present volumes, in 
spite of the clamour for their appearance, and the surpassing in- 
terest of the subject they deal with, are not more likely than 
their predecessors to attain a wide publicity, I have thought it 
might be of interest and use to compress the story they contain— 
corroborating it when possible from exterior sources—within the 
limits of a lengthy article. 

It seems all the more advisable to do so, as an elaborate collec- 
tion of historical and geographical documents covering a period of 
nearly three hundred years is peculiarly susceptible of garble and 
misrepresentation. An unscrupulous partisan delving in this mine 
of information solely for the purpose of supporting a preconceived 
theory, to which his amour propre held him committed, might 
easily succeed in giving a wholly false impression of the aggrega- 
tion of facts by extracting two or three obvious clerical errors, 
and giving the go-by to the great mass of evidence. This is 
not a spirit to be emulated, as there are no limits to the mischief 
that may be caused in acute international questions by a deli- 
berate depreciation of an exceedingly strong case. Let us be 
scrupulous in recognizing every vestige of a claim that may be 
fairly set up against us, and conciliatory in enforcing our own 
rights, but it is simply playing with fire to pretend that our case 


* By thespecial leave of the Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office I am 
permitted to reproduce two maps illustrating the recent Venezuela Blue Book. 
Through the courtesy of the Foreign Office and the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office I have been able to obtain impressions from the stones used for the 
Blue Book maps. I desire to express grateful acknowledgment for these 
privileges.—[EDIToR, N.L.] 
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against Venezuela is weak, and that surrender must inevitably 
follow the detection of a discrepancy in a Blue Book of several 
hundred pages. 

It is also to be hoped that Englishmen in considering their case 
will clear their minds of resentment against President Cleveland’s 
Message. I would not underrate the melancholy significance of 
that epoch-marking document as a manifestation of the dislike 
in which we are held by great political forces in the United 
States. That outburst and the popular response to it have been a 
rude awakening to all of us—they constitute the bitterest event of 
the century—but we can dismiss both from our minds in weighing 
our caseagainst Venezuela. It is to be recollected that our Govern- 
ment and that of the United States have been on most cordial terms 
since the Message (which was not addressed directly to this nation) 
and that nothing could exceed the courtesy of Mr. Bayard’s com-: 
munication to Lord Salisbury, on February 3rd of this year, inform- 
ing him that a commission had been appointed by the President 
of the United States “to investigate and report upon the true 
divisional line between the Republic of Venezuela and British 
Guiana,” with Mr. Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, as its 
President. Mr. Bayard adds: “ Through its President, this Com- 
mission has suggested to the Secretary of State that, being distinctly 
and in no view an arbitral Tribunal, but having its duty limited to 
a diligent and careful ascertainment of the facts touching the 
territory referred to and in dispute for the information of the 
President, it would be grateful for such assistance to that end as 
could be obtained by the friendly co-operation and aid of the 
Governments of Great Britain and Venezuela. Wherefore I beg 
leave to make application to your Lordship that, if entirely con- 
sistent with your sense of international propriety, the Commission 
may be furnished with such documentary proof, historical narra- 
tive, unpublished archives, or other evidence as may be within the 
power of Her Majesty’s Government, as well as for any facilities 
which may conveniently be extended to assist the Commission in 
the purposes of its institution. The purposes of the investigation 
proposed by the Commission are certainly hostile to none—nor can 
it be of advantage to any that the effort to procure the desired 
information should fail of its purpose—the sole concern of the 
United States being the peaceful solution of a controversy between 
two friendly Powers.” 

Lord Salisbury replied with a promise of “ advance copies” of the 
documents then being collected for presentation to Parliament, for 
which “prompt and courteous response” Mr. Bayard returned 
“assurances of the appreciation of my Government of the courtesy 
thus bestowed.” It is gratifying to note so friendly an interchange 
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of letters between Governments at reputed loggerheads, and they 
afford a useful reminder that our case has not been produced under 
outside pressure, and that the rapidity of its publication is due 
solely to supposed Parliamentary exigencies. It can thus be ap- 
proached with a perfectly open mind, and is to be studied with a 
desire to effect a just and generous settlement. 

Lord Salisbury, it is to be remembered, has never closed the 
diplomatic door with a bang. As he informed Mr. Olney last 
November, ‘‘ Her Majesty's Government are sincerely desirous of 
being in friendly relations with Venezuela, and certainly have no 
design to seize territory that properly belongs to her or forcibly 
to extend sovereignty over any portion of her population,”’—the 
question in issue being which territory “ properly belongs” to 
Venezuela and which to our colony of British Guiana. We derive 
our territory in British Guiana from the Dutch by right of conquest 
in 1796, confirmed by the Treaty of 1814 (to which Spain was 
practically concurrent), and the case of Venezuela rests upon her 
successful revolt from Spain which commenced in 1810, though she- 
remained merged in the United States of Columbia until 1830, when 
she entered on an independent existence, which was eventually recog- 
nized by Spain in 1845. We are entitled to whatever was a part. 
of the Dutch possessions confirmed to us in 1814, 4.c., the territory 
lying between the present Datch Guiana and what was then 
Spanish Guiana—and Venezuela succeeded to all the rights and 
territory vested in Spain in Spanish Guiana. Had the Dutch 
and Spaniards ever defined and delimited their boundaries no 
dispute could ever have arisen, but, unfortunately for the Anglo- 
Saxon race, they omitted to do so, and no treaty marking their 
frontier is to be found. Spain, at all events, was interested in 
leaving her pretentions in the New World in the vague, and the 
Netherlands, satisfied with practical control of valuable possessions, 
abstained from pressing for definitions. In order to determine, 
therefore, what “ properly belongs ” to Venezuela it becomes neces- 
sary to trace the earlier history of Guiana, with the view 
of ascertaining, not who made the largest claims to possession 
but which of the parties, the Spanish or Dutch, can be most justly 
held to have established those claims by acts of occupation, juris- 
diction, and authority. These tests have to be applied in a reason- 
able manner with reference to the circumstances of the time and 
the nature of the country. Let the reader take a map and per- 
petually ask himself as he goes along which Power held the coast 
from the Orinoco to the Essequibo from the time the story opens 
until the Treaty of 1814. And again, which Power predominated 
over the Hinterland as it became gradually opened up. 
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1499—1648.—OccupaTion or THE Coasr. 

The Spanish Governor of Mainas, Don Francisco de Requena, in 
drawing up a memorandum in 1802 upon a recent treaty between 
the French Republic and the King of Portugal for the instruction 
of the Spanish Government, incidentally gives us an account of the 
early discovery of the territories in dispute. ‘‘ The extensive coast 
of Guayana, comprised between the two great Rivers, Orinoco 
and Marafion, or Amazon, from the discovery of America, belonged 
to the Spanish Empire. In the year 1499 it was visited by 
Americo Vespucci, and some time afterwards by Captain Alonzo 
de Ojeda, also Vicente Yanez Pinzon examined it. Francisco 
‘Orellana, on descending from Quito by the River Maraiion, passed 

along the whole coast. The same was done by the crew of Pedro de 
Ursua, who made the same voyage from Lima. Lastly, in the time of 
Charles V., Diego de Ordaz, the same Orellana, and other Spaniards, 
with fleets, went from Spain towards these parts, without ever having 
made any settlement whatever on them, simply contenting them- 
selves with taking possession, 7.¢., merely nominal possession, of 
them in the name of their sovereign. As all these coasts of the 
northern hemisphere were abandoned for more than a century, the 
Dutch and French founded colonies on them without any oppo- 
sition whatever on the part of Spain to whom the said territories 
belonged.” After an attentive examination of the documents 
forming the Blue Book it can be affirmed with confidence that from 
the visit of Americo Vespucci in 1499 until 1810, when Venezuela 
took her place, Spain never “made any settlement whatever” in 
-any territory now claimed by Great Britain in her dispute with 
Venezuela, as I shall proceed to show. 

At the time of the early visits described by the Governor of Mainas 
the Dutch and Spaniards were members of a common empire, but in 
1581 the United Netherlands threw off all allegiance to Spain, and 
their independence was recognized by the Treaty of Miinster 
(confirming the Truce of Peace in 1609) in 1648. This treaty 
confirmed the contracting Powers in their respective South 
American possessions and by a curious clause accorded to the 
Dutch, “also the forts and the places which the said Lords 
the States shall chance to acquire and possess after this without in- 
fraction of the present treaty,” 7.e., they could extend wherever the 
Spaniards were not already established. The first historical period 
therefore ends with the Treaty of Miinster in 1648, and it is necessary 
to examine it in order to ascertain what were the possessions then 
recognized as belonging to the two nations respectively. In 
1595 Captain Philip de Santiago made a report on the River 
Orinoco, which he had recently visited, for the Spanish Govern- 
ment, discussing the “ best sites and lands most adapted for settling 
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on the bank of the Orinoco . . . . in case your majesty is 
pleased to command the said bank to be settled.” This shows 
that at that time there were no Spanish settlements on the 
Orinoco whatsoever, but in the following year the Captain 
escorted Antonio de Berrio, who effected a settlement close to 
the right bank of the Orinoco, between the 62nd and 63rd parallels 
of longitude (see sketch-map A). This station was christened San 
Thomé de la Guayana, and was the only settlement made by the 
Spaniards in any part of Guiana priorto 1723. Though at different 
dates it was transplanted to different sites, always on the bank of 
the Orinoco, a reference to the map will show that it was always 
remote from the most extreme claim ever set up by the British 
Government. The Dutch, on the other hand, had been more active, 
and there is abundant evidence from Spanish and other sources that 
during the latter half of the century prior to 1590 the Dutch had 
established themselves on the coast of Guiana. In 1595 the English 
explorer, Captain Charles Leigh, found the Dutch established near 
the mouth of the Orinoco, a fact which is also confirmed from 
Spanish sources. In 1597 Ibarguen visited the Essequibo and 
reported “white men,’ who can be shown to have been the 
Dutch. Early in the following century various Dutch companies 
afterwards merged in the great West India Company (the Orinoco 
being laid down as the limit of its jurisdiction) were engaged 
in colonizing Guiana, and had made settlements there before 
1614. A memorial to the Spanish Privy Council in that year 
by the Deputy Governor of San Thomé de la Guayana states :— 
“And with regard to the others (i.e., Dutch Settlements) exist- 
ing, it would be well to clear those coasts of them, for, from 
the River Marafon to the River Orinoco there are three or four 
more settlements, very flourishing, from which they derive much 
utility and very great profit, and with the mouths of those two 
rivers they are making themselves masters of the possessions 
and the fruits of the natives, and this must call for some 
remedy; and the necessity of sending men, artillery, and arms 
for the defence of the city of Guayana must not be neglected.” 

The Dutch at this time appear to have been exceedingly active 
and pushing, and at the end of 1637 the Spaniards were temporarily 
deprived of the only foothold they possessed throughout the whole 
region of Guiana. The “ Cabildo” of Trinidad addressed an im- 
ploring letter on the subject to the King of Spain, which was sub- 
mitted to the Council of State, and has been unearthed from the 
archives of Seville. Here is his account of the state of the Spanish 
dominions :— 


‘* (Extract.) December 27, 1637. 
** Being informed by the Governor of that province, Don Diego de Escobar, who 
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sent a special courier from the city of Santo Tomé de la Guayana, that the Dutch, 
united with Carib Indians, had taken that place, and sacked and burned it, by 
the enemy who came from Amacuro, Essequibo, and Berbis, we hasten to inform 
your Majesty of that sad event. They also threatened us in this Island of Trini- 
dad with a powerful ‘ Armada,’ united with their confederates the Indian nations, 
who are very numerous, and even with the natives of this island, as both have 
risen against us, The Dutch are married to women of the Carib tribes, as well as 
to those of other nations, and this is a very powerful aid to them in their designs, 
which is to make themselves masters of all these parts, the whole of the Orinoco, 
as well as this island, and put us all to death. Their intention and desire have 
always been to take and populate both the one and the other, so as to bring them- - 
selves to the confines of the new Kingdom of Granada. We took all the measures 
possible with the little force at our command, but on account of the defenceless 
state of the place, we were unable to oppose their ravages.” 


The reader’s attention is particularly called to the position of 
Amacuro, mentioned in this extract; itis beyond Barima. Ina secret 
Report (believed to have been drawn up in 1640) upon the Dutch 
settlements, presented to the King of Spain, the adversaries are 
described as established on the River Paumaroon, at “the town of 
New Calandia (Zelandia), which is very large, and rich in all kinds of 
fruits, being the best settlement they possess in the whole of this 
coast, and on this account they carefully guard it, for this is already 
very near the River Orinoco, where the fort of Goyana (Guayana), 
which belongs to His Majesty, is situated.” The fort here re- 
ferred to is San Thomé, which had been rebuilt. 

The Preliminary Statement at the opening of the Blue Book 
summarizes the position at the date of the Treaty of Miinster (1648) 
with absolute truth :— 

“1. That long prior to, and at the date of the Treaty of Miinster, 
the Dutch had founded settlements in various parts of the territory 
now known as British Guiana, particularly upon the coast. 

“2. That the only settlement established by Spain prior to that 
date was the post of San Thomé de Guayana.” 

Moreover, Spain was thoroughly aware of the settlements made by 
the Dutch in Guiana, when confirming the United Netherlands in all 
their possessions in South America, as the Spanish evidence shows. 
In other words, the Treaty of Miinster* surrendered to the Dutch 
the coast from the mouth of the Orinoco to the Essequibo as a 
base of operations for pushing into the Hinterland.t+ 


1648—1796.—Openine up THE INTERIOR. 
The Treaty of Miinster clears the air, and gives us a fresh 
starting-point. The Dutch are firmly established along the coast 
of the present British Guiana as far as the mouth of the Orinoco, 


* The Treaty of Munster was confirmed by that of Utrecht, 1714. 

+ Although the Blue Book does not attempt to show inland Dutch settlements at 
this date, General Byam’s journal (British Musewm Sloane Manuscripts, 3662), 
written in 1665, refers to the erection of Fort Cartabo by the Dutch (circa 1620), 
some 50 miles up the Essequibo. 
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in flourishing settlements, according to the evidence of un- 
willing Spanish observation, and, so far, all that Spain has done 
—in the region of Guiana—to translate her claim of sove- 
reignty into effect, has been to establish one precarious settlement 
at San Thomé de Guayana, which had been destroyed by the Dutch 
and consequently transplanted to a still safer distance up the Ori- 
noco. It was located at the time of the Treaty at least one hundred 
miles beyond what is now known as the Schomburgk line. The clause 
in the Treaty recognizing future Dutch acquisitions not encroaching 
on established Spanish possessions must consequently be held to 
have given the Dutch a free hand to push into the interior, of which 
they were not slow to avail themselves, and it becomes interesting 
to watch their expansion from that date, side by side, of course, 
with the colonizing work of the Spaniards. There are plenty of 
records of Dutch activity during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Indeed, between the Treaties of Miinster in 1648 and 
Utrecht in 1714, which confirmed the provisions of Miinster, Spain 
slumbered while the Dutch remained very wide awake. In 1659 the 
Dutch colonies of Essequibo, Pomeroon, and Morocco (Maroco) 
were reported “as flourishing greatly, attracting free immigration, 
and bidding fair to become the most flourishing tropical plan- 
tations in America.”’* On the other hand, it is stated in Casani’s 
History of the Society of Jesus (1741) that about 1664 the 
Fathers Llauri and Vergara were sent to explore Guiana with a 
view of seeing whether a Jesuit mission should be founded there. 
They reported the province abandoned by the Spaniards, and 
nothing came of their expedition. In 1669 we find the Dutch 
West India Company making a grant (in the most public manner 
possible, without any sort of protest from Spain) to Count Frederick 
Casimir of Hanau of thirty Dutch miles on the coast of Guiana, and 
100 Dutch miles inland, “or as many more as may be required 
and occupied at one time or another” for the purpose of founding 
a German colony. In 1671 the Queen of Spain, in a decree addressed 
to her Secretary of State, speaks of the need of an expedition to 
the Orinoco to fortify its narrowest part, adding,“‘the Dutch are 
near the entrance” of the river. In 1674 the Charter of the West 
India Company was renewed, its preamble enumerating the colonies 
of Essequibo and Pomeroon, while the Company’s limits were fixed 
at the Orinoco. Two years later (1676), in a “consulta” of the 
Council of War and Council of the Indies to the King of Spain, 
with reference to a new settlement meditated by the Dutch, they 
are incidentally mentioned as possessing “‘the greater part of the 
coast from Trinidad to that river (the Amazon).” At this time the 
Dutch appear to have offered to expel the French from the Wind- 
ward Islands on behalf of Spain, but upon terms for themselves 


* Keije’s Onderscheid der koude en warme Landen, 1659, pp. 104, 166, 178. 
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which the councillors feared would prove too advantageous to 
Dutch prestige in the Indies. At a Spanish Council of State in 
the following year (1677) it was resolved “that the river Orinoco, 
with a width of more than twenty leagues at its mouth, should not 
be occupied.” The evidence continues to be all one way. 

About 1680 another unsuccessful attempt was made to found a 
Jesuit mission in Guiana, and the Governor of Trinidad, reporting 
in 1686, stated that it was next to impossible to drive out the 
Caribs of Guiana, as they were very numerous in all parts of the 
province, and were united with the Dutch from the River Orinoco 
to the Marafion (Amazon). In 1684 the Dutch Commandeur of 
Essequibo recommended that a strong little post should be estab- 
lished at Barima in place of the small watch-house that already 
existed there. By 1700 posts had been established by the Dutch 
at places on the coast and in the interior. Three of the latter are 
named in the records, one being beyond the Cuyuni in the Pariacotte 
Savannah, about six weeks’ journey from fort Kijkoveral (see sketch- 
map A). 

It is therefore clear that when the Treaty of Miinster was con- 
firmed by that of Utrecht in 1714, Spain occupied precisely the 
same position in Guiana as atthe earlier date, 7.e., she had the soli- 
tary settlement of San Thomé. Meanwhile the Dutch retained their 
former hold upon the coast up to the Orinoco, and had also com- 
menced interior pioneering along the basin of the Essequibo, Cuyuni, 
Pomeroon, and Amacura. The Spanish seemed quite to have thrown 
up the sponge in their colonial contest with their strenuous rivals. 
Certainly Don José Diguja, Governor of Cumana and Guayana from 
1759-1763, in an elaborate retrospect of his province drawn up in 
1761, presents us with a most pitiful picture of its condition in 1723. 

“The Province of Guayana in 1723 was under the jurisdiction of 
Trinidad, and without any other village than the Fort of Guayana, 
or city of Santo Thomé, situated on the banks of the Usupamo 
(Upata of map A), and with only twenty or twenty-five cabins occu- 
pied by so many neighbours, destitute of every human succour, in 
whom there was not even sufficient sense or force to clear [a little 
of] the thick forests which surrounded them, which made the place 
so unhealthy as to be insupportable, and also contributed to the 
great scarcity of provisions, depending exclusively on fish from the 
Orinoco, all injurious and provocative of fevers, some little game, 
and what the few wretched plantations produced. They never went 
any distance from the place on account of the great risk of falling 
into the hands of the Caribs, who occupied and wandered over all 
those territories,” &c. 

A few years later things were no better, as, according to the same 
Spanish Governor, “ At this time (1728) the Dutch had the entire 
Province of Guayana in their hands, and with the English had large 
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factories in Barcelona united with the Caribs.” In 1730 the Dutch 
West India Company prohibited trade in the Rivers Massaruni and 
Cuyuni except by their own agents. 

From 1724 to 1790 anumber of Spanish Capuchin mission stations 
were established between the Orinoco, where it flows by Santo 
Thomé and the Yuruari—the first, under the name La Concepcion 
de Suay, only two leagues from Santo Thomé. The farthest point 
ever known to have been reached by this movement was a cattle 
farm at Tumeremo (1788). It need hardly be said to those familiar 
with the spirit in which Great Britain has urged her rights 
that this mission station lies far without the Schomburgk 
line. There is some slender evidence of a site having been selected 
by the Spaniards at Cura which, in consequence, also remains 
without the “predatory” frontier laid down by Great Britain. 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth century (1748) the Hague 
records inform us that the Spaniards were attempting to encroach 
upon the Dutch territory in the neighbourhood of the affluents 
of the Cuyuni. On being remonstrated with, a Spanish officer, who 
seems to have exceeded his authority, replied that the whole of 
America belonged to the King of Spain. From the same records we 
hear that the Spanish missionaries applied, unsuccessfully, to the 
Dutch Government for permission to trade with the Dutch on the 
Cuyuni. In 1754, the Dutch Director-General of Essequibo re- 
ported that a Spanish mission recently established on an affluent of 
the Upper Cuyuni had been withdrawn at his request backed by a 
threat of force. The following year the Dutch, to forestall any at- 
tempted encroachment by the Spaniards over the Yuruari, estab- 
lished a post 150 miles higher up the Cuyuni* (see sketch-map A). 

Another tribute to their position at this time was a complaint 
from the Spanish Commandant on the Orinoco to the Dutch 
authorities of disorders at Barima. 

Spain was unquestionably getting seriously alarmed at the 
commanding position gradually assumed by the Dutcht in Guiana, 

* The instructions to the Dutch Post-holders of the Cuyuni district contained 
among other directions the following :— 

‘* The official of the said post will be very careful not to cause any injury to be 
done to the Spaniards, who are our good neighbours, and in all he will maintain 
good friendship and correspondence with them. But at the same time he will be 
most careful not to permit the said Spaniards to pass the River Cuyuni, if by any 
chance they are desirous of so doing, or in any part of the territory of our Colony ; 
and in case they attempt to molest the official of the said post or guard, he will 


immediately dispatch a man to the Governor's Castle to advise him promptly of 
the same.” 


+ Extract from Memorias of Marquis de Torrenueva on the Spanish and English 
Commission in Seville, 1737 to 1743: ‘‘ And in view of the fact that the Dutch are 
established within this demarcation and limits, on the continent of the Province 
of Guayana, and occupying the territory with their cities and plantations, which 
stretches from the Orinoco to the before-mentioned Surinam, and which are dis- 
tant the one from the other 8°, from 318}° to 324° of longitude, it would be well 
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and a few years later conspired with Portugal to oust their active 
rivals altogether from Guiana, but nothing came of the intrigue. 
A full and most frank exposition of the plot is to be found in 
the secret correspondence between Spain and Portugal. The 
correspondence like so much other matter in the Blue Book is 
very good reading, and I regret that space prevents my dealing 
more copiously with it. The plan proposed was that the Portu- 
guese (below the Dutch), and the Spaniards (above them) should 
join hands at the back of Guiana, and hem the Dutch in, and 
eventually dislodge them. It was a very neat plan on paper, but, 
unfortunately, it was devised by men totally ignorant of the 
country and devoid of the means to execute it, though they were 
not squeamish in the choice of weapons.* The reports sub- 
mitted to the conspirators, give a striking view of the situation in 
Guiana. The very missions are described as being “ more in the 
hands of the Dutch than in those of the missionaries.” The Pro- 
vince of Guayana is “entirely unpeopled by our people.” The 
Spanish Commissary (1755) speaks as “ having surveyed the banks 
of the Cuniri, Miamo, and the other rivers which flow into the 
Yuruary, and with pleasure would I have penetrated as far as the 
Cuyuni, if political reasons had not prevented me doing so.” As 
we know that at this time the Dutch were settled on the Cuyuni,t it 


is not difficult to guess at the “ political reasons.” t 


to consider whether they (the Dutch) were in possession of those at the time the 
Treaty of Miinster or Westphalia was signed in 1648, by taking measures con- 
ducing thereto, in connection with what was stipulated and is deduced from 
Article V of the said Treaty.” 

* Draft of a Secret Letter of Instructions to Sefior Iturriaga, dated Madrid, 
October 8, 1753 :— 

‘*T am commanded by the King to communicate to you secretly these matters, 
so that, with the same secrecy, you procure to incite the rebellious negro slaves 
against the Dutch, so that they commit all the hostilities possible against them, 
whether by destroying their estates and farms, or in any other way. The means 
considered the most: effective for that purpose will be to send and leave among 
them some Spanish rogues (‘ Espaiioles de industria’) of courage, so that they 
may direct and head them in their raids, the which will appear as outlaws of our 
nation. And in this manner the end will be attained without exposing ourselves 
to complaints and accusations, as they are the ones who execute the outrages. 
And in case they dislodge the Dutch, and place themselves as Commissaries 
under the protection of the King, His Majesty will maintain them as free sub- 
jects, and will give them freehold lands, and place them in the same places 
which their antagonists are so fond of, assisting to repel them if they return to 
regain and re-ocecupy them, or in any other territory of the King in which they may 
prefer to settle.” 

+ In the same report we have a valuable definition of the Cuyuni :—‘‘ The com- 
mon opinion that this river (Cuniri) flows into the Essequibo is not correct ; but 
the mistake that it does has some foundation, for its waters (as well as those of 
others) flow into the Yuruary, and this into the Cuyuni, and the whole form one 
only river under the name of Cuyuni in the Essequibo.” 

+ As Spanish pretensions have played so great a part in this controversy, it is 
somewhat entertaining to find a Spaniard (Don José de Iturriaga complaining of 
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Owing to the serious demands already made upon the reader 
I am obliged to pass rapidly over the intervening period 
to 1796, when we entered into effective and final possession 
of the Dutch possessions in Guiana.* There is very signifi- 
cant testimony to the position of the Dutch, in the middle of 
the century, in a letter addressed by the Prefect of the 
Capuchin Missions to the Governor of Spanish Guyana in 
1758 :—“I also give you the news which I myself received 
from Moyo, &c., on coming from Essequibo for the purpose 
of becoming a Christian. When he was baptized he told me he 
had brought many papers from Essequibo, and among them an 
official document in which the jurisdictions of the Governors were 
marked down. The jurisdiction of his Governor, according to 
what he said, and confirmed by this document, extends to the 
mouth of the Aguirre, and from that mouth, drawing a line due 
south, shows the division between his jurisdiction and the others. 
So it appears that the said line comes to pass or extends to the 
margins of the outermost savannahs of our Missions of Miamo. 
The said line passes by Tucupo and Corumo, and passing these, 
reaches to the before-mentioned Aripamuri.” The same year 
(1758) there was an attack by Spaniards on the Dutch post 
on the Upper Cuyuni, the Post-holder and commercial agent 
being taken prisoners—remonstrance was made in the Court of 
Madrid and reparation demanded, but without apparent result. 
Ten years later further raids were made upon the Dutch at Barima, 
Waini, and Maroco of which complaints were made by the Dutch. 
In consequence of the policy of the Spaniards, the Dutch States 
General delivered a formal remonstrance to the Court of Spain,t 


<= 


Dutch pretensions (1757) :—‘‘ In regard to this matter, I desire to make known to 
your Excellency that about fourteen years ago I saw a passport or patent in Latin 
granted by the Governor of Essequibo of that date to a Carib chief who lived 
within the river Orinoco, On making enquiries concerning this, and the grounds 
on which the Governor of Essequibo issued such protection, I came to learn, and I 
was afterwards assured, that the States-General in their Commissions to the 
Governors of Essequibo also give them the title of Governors of the Orinoco.” The 
italics are mine. 


* In 1781 Great Britain captured the Dutch Colonies in Guiana, and marked the 
boundary upon the coast to the westward of Point Barima. A map of the newly 
acquired colony was drafted on the spot, and was published in London in 1783. 
This map gives the name Barima to the River Amacura, and makes it the western 
boundary of the colony. In 1782 these colonies were captured by the French, who 
in 1783 restored them to the Dutch. 

+ ‘‘ From time immemorial been in possession not only of the River of Essequibo 
and the different rivers and creeks which flow into 'the sea along the coast, but 
also of all branches and streams which fall into the same River of Essequibo, and 
more particularly of the most northerly arm of the same river called the Cayoeny : 
that from time immemorial also on the same River Cayoeny, which is considered 
a domain of the State, there had been built a so-called post consisting of a wooden 
habitation possessed on behalf of the company, like several others in this colony, 
and guarded by a Post-holder, an outpost or settler with some slaves and-Indians.” 
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setting forth their claims in Guiana, which were not repudiated, 
while the Netherlands Ambassador at Madrid obtained a promise 
from the Spanish Prime Minister “that he would send orders to 
the (Spanish) Governor to discontinue all hostilities and to leave 
those of the Dutch Colony in quiet possession as they had pos- 
sessed the same until now.”’* 

As already mentioned, the Spanish missionaries founded a cattle 
farm at Tumeremo in 1788, and were desirous of extending to Cura, 
but that they did not actually do so is shown by the Spanish 


* Dr. Emil Reich, an able jurist, has been conducting an elaborate indepen- 
dent investigation in the library of the British Museum, the results of which he 
published in The Times of March 7th, from which I make the following conclusive 
extract :—*“ The Venezuelans, it would appear, shrewdly suppose that the knowledge 
of Spanish has altogether disappeared from England since the times of the Armada. 
This is, however, not quite so, There are still some persons left in this country 
who can read and understand the cédula of King Charles III. of Spain of 
September 19, 1776 (speaking of the coast from the mouth of the Orinoco to that 
of the Amazon) :— 

*** Que en la circunferencia 6 recinto del vasto continente de aquella provincia 
[Guayana] tienen los franceses y holandeses ocnpada toda Ja costa del mar con sus 
colonias: aquellos en la Cayena cerca de boca del rio Amazonas, y estos en Surinan, 
Berbice y Esequivo & cincuenta y cinco 6 sesenta leguas (counting 20 Spanish 
leagues to one degree) de la boca grande de Orinoco en las marjenes de las 
Amazonas.’ 

** This cédula does, in fact, considerably increase the Dutch possessions on the 
coast west of the Essequibo. The cédula goes on to say that ‘our effective pos- 
sessions (effectivas posesiones) are reduced (se veducen) to a part of the Rio Negro, 
the whole of the Casiquiare, the upper and lower Orinoco, and the new establish- 
ments to be established (y los nuevos establecimientos que se van fundando) in 
the interior of the country, along the rivers Caroni, Paragua, Arua, Caura, Ere- 
vato, Padamo, Ventuari, and others flowing from the unknown centre of Guayana 
into the Orinoco (y otros que bajan del centro incégnito de la Guayana al Orinoco).’ 
The cédula continues to state, as if to bear out expressly the present claim of the 
English, that of the vast interior of (modern Venezuelan) Guayana all that is 
known (se conocta, to the Spanish, of course) are thirty leagues ‘ penetrated’ by 
the Catalanian Capucines (‘que no se conocia por eténces del vasto interior de 
aquella provincia otra cosa que las treinta leguas penetradas por los misioneros 
capuchinos catalanes’), and that ‘the geographical maps prove that there is still 
between the foreign colonies and our (Spanish) establishments a desert left of 
eighty or 100 leagues’ (‘ que las cartas geograficas manifestaban que atin dejando 
entre las colonias extranjera y nuestros establecimientos un desierto de ochenta 
6cien leguas’). A glance at any correct map will suffice to show that the 
territory claimed for the Spanish by that official cédula leaves the territory 
here claimed as that of the Dutch by about 1780 quite untouched. se 
For, what can be more evident after the very expressions in the Spanish State 
documents than that the territory to the east of the Orinoco was, to use the 
Spanish King’s own words, ‘an unknown desert’ to the Spanish? A very con- 
siderable part of this ‘unknown desert’ was colonized and taken possession of 
by the Dutch ; and when, as in 1746, 1747, and 1748, some ‘Spanish missionaries 
advanced far enough to interfere with Dutch settlements high up the Cayuni 
river, the Spanish King repeatedly apologized for their aggressions to the com- 
plaining States-General.” (Netcher, p. 118, from the archives at the Hague.) 
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records*—that they never effected a footing beyond the Cuyuni 
river is as absolutely certain as anything dependent on research 
can be, e.g., the journal of Major Lopez de la Puente, who visited the 
interior officially (1789), states “ that the expedition did not consider 
it prudent, owing to the proximity of the Dutch, to proceed as far 
as the Cuyuni, nor did it even reach the mouth of the Yuruary, 
as there was no road open to it.”” There is nothing further to 
record until 1796, when the English finally acquired the Dutch 
possessions by conquest, and forthwith proceeded to assert their 
claims, according to the Governor of Caracas, by portioning out 
all the territory between the Essequibo and Barima. The Gover- 
nor adds :—“ To form an idea of the area of the territory which 
extends from the Essequibos to Point Barima, I have examined the 
exact map, drawn up by the Colonel of Engineers, Don Miguel 
Marmion, when Governor of Guayana, and taking from the south- 
west to the north-east, there are forty-seven leagues of coast, with 
many rivers and creeks, which flow into the sea; and if they have 
drawn their line north and south to the fork of the Rivers of 
Yuruan and Yuruary it embraces about forty leagues, and from 
east to west forty-six, forming the figure of a trapezoid.” 

The events between 1648 and 1796 establish the following 
facts :-— 

1. The Dutch were in continuous possession of the coast from 
the mouth of the Essequibo to Barima. 

2. They also explored, settled on, and controlled the country 
watered by the rivers between these two points. 

3. Their position on the Cuyuni river was only once seriously 
threatened—and then by an admittedly illegal expedition—through- 
out the period towards the close of which it was considered as un- 
assailable by the Spaniards. 

4. The Spaniards never effected any settlement whatsoever in 
the disputed territory, their nearest mission station (Tumeremo) 
being at least 40 miles beyond the Schomburgk Line. 

5. Such Spanish claim as there may have been reposed upon 
Discovery and Papal Bulls (which would equally entitle her to 
the United States and Canada), while the Dutch position rested on 
Treaty, followed by effective occupation. 


1796-1840.—Earty British ADMINISTRATION. 
The acquisitions of 1796 were confirmed by the Treaty of 1814, 


* The Fiscal, in another Report of 1789, appears to cast some doubt upon both 
these places, for he says, “ It would be well were a post established in the fork 
(‘orqueta’)of the Curiamo; . . . butin the event of the said post or village of 
Spaniards that is to cover those frontiers and puta stop to the robberies of the 
Dutch and Caribs not being constructed, permission to found the cattle farm of 
Tumeremo should not be granted.” 
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when British Guiana was recognized as forming a part of the 
British dominions. In the meantime it was in occupation and under 
our control, and we acquired all the rights of our predecessors, what- 
ever they may have been. Have we by ignorance, folly, or 
supineness forfeited those rights? The Treaty of 1814 did not 
define the boundaries more precisely than its predecessors.* All 
we need note is that it added the Colony of Essequibo 
to Great Britain, the Dutch confining themselves to what we 
now know as Dutch Guiana; which lies to the south of British 
Guiana. In other words, Great Britain acquired the Dutch 
possessions abutting on Spanish Guiana; and the reader who has 
followed this article so far must have a tolerably precise idea of 
their extent. Owing to this territory being described as the Settle- 
ment of the Essequibo, Venezuela has contended ever since she 
raised the question in 1840 that British Guiana does not extend to 
the west of the River Essequibo. The reader is in a position to esti- 
mate the force of this claim so far as we have gone, and it is desir- 
able that he should bear it in mind throughout the remainder of the 
story. 

There is plenty of evidence showing that during the early years of 
our occupation and possession, our officers exercised similar power 
to the Dutch, and over similar spheres. The state of cultivation 
was investigated, the native tribes were protected, the Dutch title 
of Post-holder was retained. Grants of land were made consider- 
able distances up the Essequibo, the Massaruni, and the Cuyuni, 
also between the Pomeroon and the Barima. Captain Macrae 
(11th West India Regiment) made a report upon the Colony in 
1799, at the request of the Duke of Portland, containing the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“The Colonies of Demerary and Essequibo are cultivated from 
the boundaries of Berbice, called Abary Creek, along the sea coast 
to Pomerony River, including the borders of Essequebo and 
Demerary Rivers, the islands in the mouth of Essequebo River, 
Mahaica and Mahaycony Creeks, and several canals, which form 
an extent of 250 English miles. The land not yet cultivated on 
the sea coast, extends itself from the west coast of Essequebo, 
where the district of Pomerony begins, to the Spanish settlements 
in Oronoco River. That land is esteemed as extremely rich, and 

* “ Article 1.—His Britannic Majesty engages to restore to the Prince Sovereign 
of the United Netherlands, within the term which shall be hereafter fixed, the 
Colonies, Factories, and Establishments which were possessed by Holland at the 
commencement of the late War, viz., on the 1st January, 1803, in the Seas and on 
the Continent of America, Africa, and Asia; with the exception of the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, of which 
Possessions the High Contracting Parties reserve to themselves the right to dis- 


pose by a Supplementary Convention, hereafter to be negotiated, according to 
their mutual interests.” 
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a lot of uncultivated ground is sold now for 10,000 guilders: from 
thence an estimation of its value may be made when cultivated, 
though it is impossible at present to make a true calculation.” 

In 1802 Major Macrae made a report upon the Spanish settle- 
ments on the Orinoco, from which it appears that their nearest 
fort was a very considerable distance above Barima, and consisted of 
a few native Indians “ occasionally called either pilots or soldiers.” 

In 1810 a careful report of the condition of the Province of 
Spanish Guiana was sent by the Junta Superior to the King of 
Spain fully confirming the statements made previously as to the 
condition of Spanish enterprise. It states that the Governor 
Inciarte never took a single step towards carrying out his design 
to settle the lower part of the Orinoco, and establish a Spanish 
village with a fort on the right bank. That same year Venezuela 
cast off her allegiance to Spain, and as her rebellion was successful 
she must thenceforward be regarded as the inheritor of Spanish 
rights. The only events to be noted at the outset of her career 
are the attacks made about 1816 by Venezuelan troops upon the 
mission villages which had been founded by the Capuchins in 
the territory to the south of the Orinoco, and which are shown 
upon the sketch-map A. The result of these attacks was that 
the population of these villages rapidly diminished, and a few 
years after 1820 the villages had practically ceased to exist. A 
description of these incidents will be found in the “ Documents 
for the Life of the Liberator,” Caracas, 1875, vol. vi. 

A perusal of the reports of British Governors to the Home 
Government during the early part of the century suggests that they 
were not thoroughly familiar with the full extent of the Dutch juris- 
diction.* For example, Lieut.-Governor, Sir B. D’Urban, in 1827, 

* Lieut.-Governor Myer’s report to Lord Camden in 1804 :— 

‘© Situation. —The Colony of Esequibo and Demerary is situated between the 6th 
and 7th degree of north latitude, and between the 57th and 59th degree of west 
longitude from London, in that part of South America known under the general 
name of Dutch Guyana. It is bounded on the north by the main ocean, which 
divides it from Africa ; on the south by unexplored woods and the river of the 
Amazons ; on the east by Berbice and Surinam ; and on the west by New Cumana 
and the Spanish Settlements on the Oronoco. 

‘* Boundary.—It is separated from Berbice by the Abari Creek. The boundary 
with the Spaniards is disputed. According to Dutch, it is a line running north 
and south from Cape Brama or Brem ; and according to the Spaniards it is the 
Morucco Creek, a little to the westward of Cape Nassau. 


“< Bxtent.—The distance from the Abari Creek on the east to the most distant 
military post at Morocco on the west is— 


From Abari to Mahaica .. pee ose 
s» Mahaica to Demerary River 
Demerary River to Esequibo River 
Esequibo River to Poumaron River 
Poumaron River to Morucco 


3? 
Total... =... e 
The reader will observe that the boundary ‘claimed here we ald not eomprine the 
full bend of the Cuyuni. 
19* 
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informs Lord Bathurst that “there is a legally appointed Protector of 
Indians for each of the six rivers: Mahaiconey, Mahaica, Demerary, 
Boerasirie, Essequibo, and Pomeroon,” from which it may be inferred 
that the British Administration was not so far-reaching as that of 
Holland, as there is no mention of the Cuyuni, though it is to be 
remembered that in early British times the Essequibo district 
comprised part of the Massaruni and Cuyuni, as, indeed, it does 
still. The same Governor submits a memorandum to Lord Goderich 
(1827), showing that he was not aware of what recent research has 
revealed as to the extent of the British inheritance. 

“This sketch (not reproduced) embraces all the cultivated and 
occupied portions of the Colony of Demerary and Essequebo, but it 
would have made it of an inconvenient size, and would probably 
have been of no essential utility to have extended it to all the 
boundaries of the Colony. 

“These are— 

“On the north, the sea-coast, from the mouth of the Abary to 
Cape Barima, near the mouth of the Orinoco. 

“On the west, a line running north and south from Cape Barima 
into the interior.” 

From the accompanying map it will be gathered that a line 
‘north and south from Cape Barima” would lie well inside the 
Schomburgk Line. It may be said that there is very little 
reference to the Cuyuni during this period, and the Blue Book 
contains but scanty evidence of British activity in the far interior, 
which seems to have remained a terra incognita for some years; 
the lucrative industry of the colony was sugar, and the sugar lands 
are situated on the coast. ‘There is, however, considerable mention 
f settlement on the Massaruni, the Maroco, andthe Pomaroon, and 

of missionary work. There is a report from the Rev. L. Strong to 
Auieutenant-Governor Sir B. D’Urban which throws an interesting 
. sidelight upon the disputed boundary :— 

“Mr. Armstrong being extremely desirous of visiting the settlements situated 
higher up the river, in the month of September last proceeded in his canoe five 
. lays’ journey up the Cuyuni River, but for the want of provisions was obliged to 
return. He met with many Indians who were extremely friendly and fully aware 
of his purposes to instruct them and their children. He conversed with some, who 
.came, they said, from a settlement of 200, about five days’ journey higher up the 
-river, under the rule of a Chief who had emigrated from Venezuela ; they also 
stated that he and they wished for a teacher or dominie to reside with them. 
‘Three Indian boys then petitioned their parents for permission to accompany Mr. 
Armstrong down the river and reside with him at the Mission house, to which 


they readily conceded, and the children are at present with him. 
* * * . * * * * 


“ From the experience of the Moravian missionaries during their labours among 
the Indians in Berbice and Surinam, the greater part of the last century (as already 
laid before your Excellency), we perceive that there are no great difficulties placed 
before zealous and persevering missionaries on the part of the Indians themselves, 
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and from the testimony of a gentleman who has lately visited the Indians in the 
Oronook, and on the Spanish frontier, at the head of the Massaruni and Cuyuni 
Rivers, I learn that at one time there were no less than 20,000 Indians assembled 
to profit by the instructions of the Spanish priests, but that from the lack of proper 
instruction and care, their numbers are reduced to 3,000, now settled in Venezuela 
chiefly at the head of the Cuyuni River.” 


In 1835 the British Government made a grant to the Royal 
Geographical Society in order to encourage exploration in British 
Guiana. Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Schomburgk was selected 
for this work, who, after certain preliminary explorations, called 
the attention of the Government in 1839 to the necessity of de- 
marking the boundaries of the colony. He showed that in the 
West the Dutch occupation had extended beyond the Pomeroon 
and Maroco to the eastern bank of the Barima :—‘“ When the Settle- 
ments were in the possession of the Netherlands the present coun- 
tries of Demerara and Essequibo were divided into the Colonies of 
Pomaroon, Essequibo, and Demerara (vide Hartsinck, ‘ Beschry- 
ving van Guiana,’ Amsterdam, 1770, vol. i., p. 257). As the first 
was the most western possession, and formed the boundary between 
Spanish Guiana, its limits were considered to extend from Punta 
Barima, at the mouth of the Orinoco, in latitude 8° 40‘ north, longi- 
tude 60° 6' west, south-west and by west to the mouth of the River 
Amacura, following the Cano Cuyuni from its confluence with the 
Amacura at its source, from whence it was supposed to stretch 
in a §.8.E. line towards the River Cuyuni (a tributary of the Esse- 
quibo), and from thence southward towards the Mazaruni.” Mr. 
Schomburgk very wisely suggested a joint Boundary Commission 
under the auspices of Holland, the Brazils, and the Republic of 
Venezuela. A good deal has been made of the fact that in the map 
accompanying this letter, a line was drawn inside what we now 
know as the Schomburgk line, but it was a purely provisional, 
tentative, and geographically inaccurate line, owing to the writer’s 
working with mere sketch-maps.* He had neither accurately 
located the Cuyuni or Mazaruni Rivers, and subsequent personal 
investigation in the locality led him to draw a more accurate 
boundary. In 1840 Mr. Schomburgk was sent officially by the 
British Government to survey and mark out the boundary—un- 
fortunately not on a joint commission as he had suggested. The 
Venezuela Government suggested that a Treaty of Limits should 
precede the marking of the boundary, this being subsequently under- 
taken by a commission representing both nations. Schomburgk 


* The line shown on this map, and reproduced ad nauseam since, includes the 
whole of the Barima and Mazaruni basins in British Guiana, and agrees with his 
subsequent survey map which accompanied his Report to Governor Light. 
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appears, however, to have already started on his expedition, 
which comprised the whole country from Point Barima and the 
River Amacura as far as the confluence of the Acarabisi Creek 
with the River Cuyuni. The frontier he laid down is shown upon 
map No.9. He had fortified himself for his task by laborious 
historical research, and his Report to Governor Light reveals the 
bona fides of his local investigations. He ascertained so far as 
he could where there had been Dutch authority, and left out of 
bounds places with traces of Spanish influence. He had due 
regard for the natural features of the country and the frontier 
associated with his name was the work of a prudent, sensible, in- 
dustrious, and eminently fair-minded man, as all who read his 
Reports can testify. I have included this period in the summary 
at the end of the article. 


1842-1893.—THE DipLoMATic STRUGGLE. 

Schomburgk’s action in marking Barima and the Amacura as the 
boundary of British Guiana created great indignation in Venezuela, 
and every form of protest was presented to the Governor of 
our colony and Lord Aberdeen. After prolonged correspondence, 
in which Lord Aberdeen endeavoured to maintain the marks as a 
basis of discussion which it would be inconvenient to remove (they 
had not been erected, he said, “as indications of dominion and 
empire on the part of Great Britain”), the British Government, to 
whom it was represented that a dangerous state of political excite- 
ment had been created in Venezuela, consented to their removal. 
Lord Aberdeen concluded his letter of concession with this very 
express reservation :— 

“But the Undersigned feels it his duty distinctly to declare 
to M. Fortique that although, in order to put an end to the 
misapprehension which appears to prevail in Venezuela with re- 
gard to the object of Mr. Schomburgk’s survey, the Undersigned 
has consented to comply with the renewed representations of M, 
Fortique upon this affair, Her Majesty’s Government must not be 
understood to abandon any portion of the rights of Great Britain 
over the territory which was formerly held by the Dutch in 
Guiana.” 

In 1842 it came to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government 
that six years before, namely, in 1836, a correspondence had passed 
between the Venezuelan authorities and the British Consul at 
Caracas, in which the latter, at the request of the British Vice- 
Consul at Angostura, had proposed to the Venezuelan authorities 
that they should erect a beacon on Cape Barima in order to guide 
ships in the neighbourhood of the Orinoco. This correspondence 
was in no way authorized by the British Government, and they 
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had no knowledge of it until it was communicated to them in 1842. 
The Venezuelan Government never returned any reply to the above 
proposal. 

In 1843, Seiior Fortique, the Venezuelan Minister in London, re- 
newed his application for the speedy conclusion of a treaty to 
define the disputed boundary, and in January, 1844, for the first 
time, he delivered a despatch containing a formal statement of the 
Republic’s claim to all territory west of the Essequibo. The prin- 
cipal points of this claim were :— 

That Spain was the first discoverer and occupant of the New 
World (“so that in 1579 the enemies of Spain already found 
towns to destroy”). 

That in the time of Sir Walter Raleigh the Spaniards already 
occupied the Rivers Barima, Maroco, and Pumaron, while their 
domination extended to the Essequibo—Sir Walter’s account being 
corroborated by the Dutchman Jan de Laet. 

That at the time of the Treaty of Miinster the Dutch had no 
possessions in Guiana beyond the Essequibo. 

That Spanish domination at that time extended from the Orinoco 
to the Amazon. 

The Note also quoted the statements of certain geographers and 
others to the effect that the Essequibo was the boundary of Dutch 
Guiana, and concluded by saying that the Essequibo was the natural 
boundary between Venezuela and the British Colony, and that the 
British colonists possessed little or nothing beyond it. 

Lord Aberdeen, in an elaborate reply, was careful to point out 
that in removing the Schomburgk marks “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made no cession of any rights which they might themselves 
be entitled to urge.” Lord Aberdeen vigorously contested, and 
completely disposed of M. Fortique’s contention by arguments 
familiar to all readers of this article. As Lord Aberdeen has been 
most unfairly accused of giving away the British case, I quote the 
concluding passage from his Note containing the famous offer of 
“the Aberdeen Line.” 

“If the Undersigned were inclined to adopt the spirit of 
M. Fortique’s note, it is obvious from what has been stated that 
he must claim for Great Britain, in her right of succession to 
Holland, the entire coast from the Orinoco to the Essequibo ; and, 
indeed, such a claim, independently of all question of right, would 
be practically far less injurious to Venezuela than that which 
M. Fortique has asserted is to Great Britain, inasmuch as, while 
Venezuela is without a settlement of any sort upon the territory 
in question, the admission of the Essequibo as the boundary of 
Venezuela would involve at once the surrender of Great Britain 
of about half the Colony of Demerara, including Cartabo Point and 
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the Island of Kyk-over-al, where the Dutch had their earliest 
settlements upon the Mazaruni, the missionary establishment at 
Bartika Grove, and many actually existing settlements upon the 
Arabisi coast to within fifty miles of the capital. 

“But the Undersigned is of opinion that negotiations are not 
facilitated by putting forward claims which it is not seriously in- 
tended to maintain, and therefore he will not follow M. Fortique’s 
example, but will declare at once what concessions from her ex- 
treme claim Great Britain, out of friendly regard to Venezuela, 
and from a desire to prevent the occurrence of any serious differ- 
ences, is willing to admit. 

“ Believing, then, that the undivided possession of the Orinoco 
is the object most important for the interests of Venezuela, Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to cede to the Republic a 
portion of the coast amply sufficient to insure Venezuela against 
the mouth of this her principal river being at the command of any 
foreign Power. 

“ With this view, and regarding it as a most valuable concession 
to Venezuela, Her Majesty’s Government are willing to waive their 
claim to the Amacura as the western boundary of the British terri- 
tory, and to consider the mouth of the Moroco River as the limit 
of Her Majesty’s possessions on the sea-coast. 

“They will, moreover, consent that the inland boundary shall be 
marked by a line drawn directly from the mouth of the Moroco 
to the junction of the River Barama with the River Waini, 
thence up the River Barama to the Annama, and up the 
Annama to the point at which that stream approaches nearest to 
the Acarabisi, and thence down the Acarabisi to its confluence with 
the Cuyuni, from which point it will follow the bank of the Cuyuni 
upwards until it reaches the high lands in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Roraima which divide the waters flowing into the Essequibo 
from those which flow into the Rio Branco. 

“ All the territory lying between a line such as is here described 
on the one side and the River Amacura and the chain of hills from 
which the Amacura rises on the other, Great Britain is willing to 
cede to Venezuela, upon the condition that the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment enter into an engagement that no portion of it shall be alien- 
ated at any time to a foreign Power, and that the Indian tribes 
now residing within it shall be protected against all injury and 
oppression.” 

No reply was vouchsafed to Lord Aberdeen’s handsome offer.* 


* Our representative at Caracas writing in 1850, says :—‘‘ In the discussion of 
this question, both with the Minister and the President, I assumed, and it is so 
distinctly understood by them, that as Lord Aberdeen’s offer to M. Fortique in 
March, 1844, was not accepted, it has, of course, fallen to the ground, and that it 
will not be renewed by Her Majesty’s Government.” 
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After this effort on the part of Great Britain the question 
slumbered for several years, but was temporarily disturbed in 
1850, owing to the excited political condition of Venezuela. At- 
tempts to occupy Point Barima and other territory claimed by 
Great Britain were feared by the latter, and it was mutually 
agreed that neither party should occupy or encroach upon the 
territory in dispute, this being understood as that beyond Lord 
Aberdeen’s frontier. At this time the most Eastern settlement of 
Venezuela appears to have been Tumeremo (see sketch-map A). 

Between 1850 and 1876 Venezuela was passing through “a 
period of civil commotions,” in the words of Mr. Olney, and was 
unable to attend to her boundary controversy, so the effort made 
by the British Government to resume negotiations in 1858 was 
abortive. In 1876 Venezuela was free once more to put forward 
her claims, which were accordingly advanced by her Minister of 


Foreign Affairs (Sefior Calcaiio) in a despatch to Lord Derby. It 
is the old familiar plea :— 


«The right of Spain to the territory of America has always been indisputable 
in the eyes of all the nations of the world. She discovered and occupied it before 
any other nation. These are titles universally admitted for the assertion of 
dominion, and as effectual at least as any which the law of nations has recognized 
as good. Thus, never has there been an instance of an attack on the right of 
Spain to these regions, which was sanctioned by the unanimous assent of all 
nations, by the express recognition of some, and the tacit recognition of the rest, 
and in favour of which she might even adduce the Bull of Pope Alexander VI., 
which now amounts at least to a fresh and most valuable recognition, whilst at 
that time it was of decisive significance. And if in applying these grounds for 
Spanish dominion throughout the American territory to the coasts of Guiana, 
which are the subject of the present question, the very noteworthy ‘circumstance 
be born in mind that they were precisely the part where Columbus first hit upon 
the American Continent; that there Alonzo de Ojeda began the discovery and 
conquest of Venezuela ; that the government of those lands was that which the 
Emperor Charles V. granted to Diego de Hordas ; and that it was in those very 
lands that the said Hordas, Herrera, Hortal, Cedeiio, and others carried out their 
laborious explorations at the beginning of the sixteenth century, there can be no 
hesitation whatever in recognizing the then perfect right of Spain to those ex- 
tended regions, and that of Venezuela now as her legitimate successor.” 


The historical facts are so fully before the reader that I will 
not trouble him with a summary of Sejior Calcaiio’s travesty of 
them. As in all other Venezuelan statements of claim, the word 
Essequibo is cunningly interpreted as meaning merely the river 
of that name and not the Dutch possession between the River 
Essequibo and the Orinoco, which history teaches us the word Esse- 
quibo signified.* ‘ At the south-east they (the Capuchin missions) 


* «‘Their ingenious procedure is this :—In all the State documents that they 
quote they interpret the word ‘ Essequibo’ as meaning strictly the river itself, and 
not establishments in the basin of the river. But quite apart from the evident 
generality of usage in the last and in this century, owing to which establish- 
ments of a river invariably mean establishments in the basin of the river—quite 
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bordered upon Dutch Guiana, or the Colony of Essequibo, this river 
being the dividing line.” I refer the reader to sketch-map A. He 
is also asked to observe the effect of introducing the word River 
before Essequibo as Sejior Calcaiio does in the end of his despatch : 
—‘“Thus far have we proceeded in developing the strict, trust- 
worthy, and incontestable demonstration not only of Spain’s law- 
ful right to possess, but of the fact that she actually did possess 
up to 1779, as sole Sovereign thereof, all the territories comprised 
between the Orinoco and the River Essequibo.” * 

Sefior Calcaiio’s note was followed by one from Seiior Rojas, who 
had recently arrived in London to represent Venezuela. He gives 
the reasons why “the Aberdeen Line” of 1844 “could not be 
accepted by my Government,” among others :— 

“1. That the proposed line was exceedingly prejudicial to some 
Venezuelan settlements in that region, and was offered at the same 
time to my Government on behalf of the British Crown as a con- 
cession out of friendly regard to Venezuela, and not as a right 
which we thought we were entitled to demand.” 

Lord Derby shortly afterwards went out of office and Sejior 
Rojas renewed his application to Lord Salisbury in 1879, suggest- 
ing ‘‘a frontier of accommodation,” although Venezuela possessed 
documentary evidence proving “ to conviction” that the River 
Essequibo is her eastern boundary. Lord Salisbury replied 
(January 1880) laying down the line marked F.F. in map 9 as 
the boundary Great Britain is entitled to claim, being in effect that 
claimed by the States General in 1759 and 1769. He adopted, 
however, the attituce he has held ever since :— 

“ And, although the claim of Venezuela to the Essequibo River 
boundary could not, under any circumstances, be entertained, I beg 
leave to assure you that Her Majesty’s Government are anxious 
to meet the Venezuelan Government in a spirit of conciliation, 
and would be willing, in the event of a renewal of negotiations 
for the general settlement of boundaries, to waive a portion of 
what they consider to be their strict rights, if Venezuela is really 
disposed to make corresponding concessions on her part.” 

Sefior Rojas replied in a most promising letter, stating that he 
had “ received instructions for the arrangement of this long-stand- 
ing affair by abandoning the ground of strict right.” He proposed 
a frontier starting from the Maroco, and somewhat similar in other 
respects to Lord Aberdeen’s, without “blindly adhering to it.” 


apart from that irrefragable fact—the very expressions of the Royal cédulas, as 
quoted above, show that by ‘Berbice,’ ‘ Demerary,’ ‘ Essequibo,’ not only the 
rivers themselves but the establishments in the basin of these rivers are meant.” — 
Dr, Emil Reich, 

* The reader is referred to the footnote cn page 288. 
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Most unfortunately, Lord Salisbury was unable to reply to this, as 
he left the Foreign Office after the General Election of 1880. 

The reader has before him a sufficient sample of the diplomatic 
relations existing between the two countries during these wearisome 
negotiations, and I propose passing rapidly over the subsequent 
correspondence. Seiior Rojas proposed a less generous line to 
Lord Granville than he had to Lord Salisbury, and was refused 
owing to the extension of British settlers, but was met by a counter 
proposal—both these are marked in map 9.* Lord Granville, who 
was never accused of stiffness, was careful to explain that he con- 
sidered the British claims as far as the Barima “ unassailable,” and 
that his concession was simply made in the interests of peace, 
and was in no way an admission that the British “have not a rightful 
claim to the line which extends to the mouth of the Orinoco.” 
His proposal met with no reply. In 1883 Lord Granville sought 
to settle various outstanding difficulties with Venezuela, but de- 
clared that a reply to his previous proposal with regard to the 
boundary was a necessary preliminary to other negotiations. He 
was informed that the constitution of Venezuela forbade the aliena- 
tion by any power in the state of any portion of territory annexed 
to constitute a part of her dominions, and was invited to refer the 
matter to arbitration. Feeling that the constitution of Venezuela 
might stand in the way of an execution of the arbitrator’s award, 
. Lord Granville very properly declined this specious suggestion. 
The following year (1884), General Guzman Blanco suggested the 
boundary question should be submitted to a Court of Law chosen 
by the parties. Lord Granville declined this, and urged a recur- 
rence to the method agreed to by both Governments in 1877, 1.e., 
that a conventional boundary should be adopted by mutual assent. 
In 1885 a fresh Treaty of Commerce between the two Govern- 
ments was agreed to by Lord Granville, and as this con- 
tained a general arbitration clause to the terms of which Lord 
Salisbury objected on entering office, he has been accused of 
refusing an arbitration on the boundary question, which Lord 
Granville had accepted. The terms of the proposed treaty, 
however, and the correspondence clearly show that the arbitration 
clause was only to apply to future difficulties, and in no way 
weakened the perfectly clear position Lord Granville had adopted 


* Some may regret that Sefior Rojas’ offer was rejected, as it is the only one 
approaching reason ever submitted by Venezuela. How far he had authority, 
however, to give effect to it must remain doubtful in the light of a conversation 
between our Minister to Venezuela and President Guzman Blanco, in 1886, re- 
corded by the former :—‘‘ He (the President) also said, on my referring to the 
subject, that Sefior Rojas proposed a Joint Commission in 1877 without instruc- 
tions from his Government, and was on this account recalled.” 
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on the boundary question. Lord Rosebery succeeded Lord Salis- 
bury in 1886, and made another gallant effort to solve a baffling 
problem, suggesting that the territory between the Rojas and 
Granville Lines (see map 9) should be regarded as in dispute, and 
should be solved between the parties by an arbitrator or joint 
commission. This exceedingly moderate suggestion was declined 
by Venezuela, who demanded, as usual, arbitration over all territory 
up to the River Essequibo. Feeling that all hope of accommo- 
dation was out of the question, and finding that Venezuela had 
been guilty of several trespasses upon the territory which it was 
agreed in 1850 neither Power should encroach upon, Lord 
Salisbury proclaimed the Schomburgk Line as the irreducible 
boundary of British Guiana in October, 1886. The following 
year Venezuela broke off diplomatic relations after renewing her 
request for an arbitration up to the Essequibo, which she has 
done on several occasions subsequently. 

A consideration of the events I have referred to during the last 
hundred years, and the documents relating to them, both of 
which are set forth in great amplitude in the Blue Book, leads to 
the following conclusions :— 

I. That Great Britain, as legitimate heir of the Dutch in British 
Guiana, though ill-informed in the early years of the century as 
to the precise extent of her inheritance, has not done anything to 
forfeit it. 

II. For the sake of a settlement she has frequently offered to 
take less than she was entitled to (and has waived a portion of her 
claim), which so far from detracting from the merit of her position 
does the reverse. 

III. These different offers were made without prejudice to the 
higher claims she has not specifically waived. 

IV. They were invariably declined, when any notice was taken 
of them, and in no way fetter her present rights. 

V. She is incontestably entitled to the territory within the Schom- 
burgk Line, but she has offered to take less before for the sake of 
peace, and is probably willing to do so now. 

VI. She cannot, however, accept arbitration up to the Essequibo 
River, as portions of this territory have been in the continuous 
occupation of the Dutch and British for a period of nearly three 
hundred years, and its subjection to arbitration would diffuse a 
sense of insecurity throughout the British dominions. 

VII. Different British Ministers have during controversy lasting 
over fifty years suggested different settlements, but one and all 
have declined to entertain the reference proposed by Venezuela, 
and its continued advocacy would only have the effect of discredit- 
ing the cause of arbitration. 
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VIII. Had the United States suggested a limited arbitration 
over the territory, let us say, between the Rojas and the Schom- 
burgk Line (plus the portion Great Britain is willing to arbitrate 
about beyond the Schomburgk Line), with a due regard to settle- 
ments existing prior to some agreed date, they would probably have 
rendered good service to both disputants. 


L. J. Maxse. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Corn Stores for War Time. 


To tue Eprror or “Tae Nationa Review,” 

Sir,—Although I understand you are unable to allow me to reply at 
length to Mr. Bear’s strictures in your last issue on my article on “Corn 
Stores for War Time” which appeared in The Nineteenth Century for 
February, I feel sure you will in justice to myself allow me to say a few 
words in reply to such a remark as that I “ really appear to write without 
thinking ”—when, to prove that statement, Mr. Bear gives me credit for 
making such an absurd proposal as that we could obtain a reserve of 
twenty-five million quarters of wheat by buying and selling five million 
quarters a year. What I most distinctly and repeatedly said was that 
the reserve store of wheat should never be for sale or sold in peace time. It 
is surely a perfectly well-known principle of business that a stock or store 
of any kind which cannot be bought or sold cannot affect current market 
prices. 

In order to keep our store of corn always perfectly good, I proposed 
that the current supplies bought by our corn merchants should be taken 
by the Government and exchanged for corn a year old (in every way 
better for bread-making purposes than new corn). So we should buy five 
million quarters the first year, and exchange it as it got old for new corn ; 
the second year we should buy another five millions and add it to the re- 
serve (not sell it, as Mr. Bear says I proposed)—in this way, in five years, 
we should kave about as much wheat in store as we now import in one 
year, and it would last us, with such other food as we could import, long 
enough to grow live stock, cereal, root, and other crops all over the coun- 
try, and so we should be in a measure independent of foreign supplies. 

Mr. Bear thinks that my statement that we are living on a “ precarious 
week’s supply ” of corn, 7.e., bread, is utterly wrong. I heartily wish he 
could convince me that it is not an understatement of the actual position 
in case we were suddenly to find ourselves at war with the two countries 
which now grow our daily bread for us. If we have as much as three 
months’ supply it is for peace time, when we know it is being constantly 
renewed. For the great masses of our people it would to all intents and 
purposes cease to exist the very instant the main supplies were cut off. 
Only the middle and upper classes could afford to buy bread in such a case, 
and what then? Only this morning (March 17th) we see in the papers 
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that the Bishop of Stepney said that, in that district alone, there were 
one hundred thousand skulking loafers who constituted a danger to 
London and a peril to the Empire. 

If our food supply from abroad is ever so seriously interfered with as to 
place bread beyond the reach of our millions of toilers, leavened with hun- 
dreds of thousands of “skulking loafers,” it will be quite impossible for this 
country to carry on war—we must give in at any sacrifice in order to feed 
our masters. 

Mr. Bear says that, instead of having a year’s reserve of bread safe in 
this country, as I propose, we should go on in our hand-to-mouth fashion ; 
and in case of a war with Russia and America, at once wire all over the 
world for supplies, and that we could make bread of other corn, such as 
barley, rye, maize, &c. 

No one who has taken the trouble to see where our food supplies come 
from can suppose for one moment that we could thus replace the enormous 
supplies we get from Russia and North America. We should be most for- 
tunate in obtaining from neutrals even as much as we now get. Mr. Bear 
entirely overlooks the fact that our American and Russian supplies of 
maize and other corn are almost as large as those of wheat! and that 
thus between 20 and 30 million quarters of other corn would be cut off 
also, 

I was not bold enough to suggest that we should have a reserve of 
food for our horses, cattle, and other live stock, or even enough barley to 
make beer with. I thought that to secure the lives of our people against 
starvation was as much as one dare suggest. 

I fully expected, when I knew that Mr. Knowles intended to pub- 
lish my article in The Nineteenth Century, that I should have a good many 
hatchets thrown at me, but I do not mind that, when a man like Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, M.P., who knows what famine means, if ever man did, 
writes to me, “‘ your words will sink into the minds of the people.” 

I have no corn of my own to grind in this matter. My article was 
sent to Mr. Knowles under a “pen-name,” but he said it must be 
signed by the writer. It was not written, as some have said, as an out- 
come of the threats of war from America and Germany. It was the re- 
sult of many years’ anxious wondering as to how we could feed our millions 
in a great war. 

I have explained my suggestion at length in The Daily News of March 
llth and 12th, so that I will only add here that I can assure Mr. Bear 
that I know perfectly well that there are laws regulating the rights of 
neutrals—such as Argentina might be—in war-time; and I also know 
those laws are not worth the paper they are written on when great 
nations are fighting for their lives, unless there is some neutral strong 
enough and willing to enforce them. 

Nothing but the power and will of this country prevented France 
declaring rice contraband of war when last fighting China. Suppose 
North America and Russia at war with us; their first and strongest move 
would be to declare food of any kind destined for our ports—directly or 
indirectly—contraband of war, and what other nation would join us to 
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fight them for such a cause? France? We shall be lucky if we get 
nothing but her cold neutrality. Germany? Hardly. The Baltic 
States, with Russia thundering at their back-doors ? 

No, our “ splendid isolation” is a fact we ought to acknowledge by pre- 
paring for it quietly in peace-time. Why, if we had a year’s supply of 
bread in reserve we should have removed almost the only hope the rest of 
the world has now in thinking of attacking us. 

And the direct cost to the country of this reserve would be unfelt by 
a soul in it, and the indirect gain would be immeasurable. 

Your obedient servant, 
R, B. Marston. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 

P.S.—I am one of those who believe that an invasion of this country is 
possible, but that the invaders would be destroyed or taken prisoners. 
For this reason I have suggested in 7'he Daily News of March 12th, 1896, 
that the granaries necessary to contain the corn to make our 3,000 to 
4,000 million loaves of foreign bread annually should also be fortified. 
That, in fact, the reserve of corn should be kept in those detached forts 
near our great towns which our military authorities have talked about for 
so long. 
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